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Ethyl Anti-Trust 
Suit a Result of 
Madison Inquiry 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


N. P. N. News Bureau | 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 22.— 


The Justice Department’s anti- | 


trust suit against Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corp. is probably an out- 


| about 


growth of the Madison, Wis., | 


federal grand jury investiga- 
tion of oil marketing which 
was instituted following com- 
plaints of independent oil job- 
bers. 

In announcing its suit against 
Ethyl, the department said that 


independent jobbers have com. | 


plained “that they have been 
unjustifiably shut off from 
handling such (Ethyl) gaso- 
line,” 


which led to filing of the suit. 
Although filed in the federal 
court for the Southern District 
of New York, the petition for 
an injunction against the Ethyl 
corporation was signed by the 
same four special assistants to 
the U. S. attorney general who 


cases against a number of oil 
companies, trade publications 


and individuals in the oil in- | 


dustry. They are John Henry 
W. B. Watson Snyder, and 
Grant W. Kelleher. 


Coincidental Activity 


Strangely 
Justice Department mimeo- 
graphs ground out the an- 
nouncement of the anti-trust 
suit, Federal Trade Commission 
officials were preparing a pfess 
release announcing an order 
prohibiting an independent re- 
finer from “unfairly disparag- 
ing” Ethyl gasoline. 

The refiner, Cushing Refining 
& Gasoline Co., was ordered to 
“desist from representing and 
from using language suggest- 
ing that gasoline treated with 
Ethyl is narcotic in effect, 
‘doped up,’ poisonous, unsafe or 
dangerous to the life or health 
of persons using it for motor 
fuel.” The FTC claims this 
representation is false. 

In this, the Department of 
Justice petition is in accord with 


enough, while 


the commission. It charges that | 


while the jobber licenses at 
which the suit is directed pur- 
port to be “aimed at the protec- 
tion of health and the mainten- 


and indicated that this | 


. brought about the investigation | 
B g | other 





Full text of the petition 
filed by the Department of 
Justice seeking an injunc- 
tion against Ethyl Gasoline 
Corp. will be found on p. 
25 of this issue. 











ance of quality of gasoline 


treated with Ethyl fluid,” they | 
“bring | 


are actually used to 
stabilization of 
gasoline prices.” 

In support of this, the peti- 
tion says: 


retail 


No Health Hazard 


“The addition of Ethyl fluid 
to gasoline, however, does not 
cause or produce any dangers 
or hazards to health, the 
Ethyl and regular gasoline be- 


jing in no respect more danger- 


ous to health than ordinary un- 
treated gasoline. No authentic 
cases of lead poisoning, or 
injury to health from 
such lead-treated gasoline, have 
ever been discovered.” 


As to the licenses. being 


|aimed at maintenance of qual- 
|ity of gasoline, the petition as- 
serts that the defendants have 
not required any trade mark or 
are conducting the Madison | 


gasoline. 
Seeking an injunction against 


|continuance of the Ethyl cor- | 
Lewin, Hammond E. Chaffetz, | 


poration’s jobber licensing sys- 
tem, the government charges 


|that the corporation “has un- 
lawfully restrained the sale of 


{the greater part of all gasoline 


|sold in interstate commerce in 


the United States.” 
“More than 70 per cent of all 
gasoline consumed in the United 


| States,” aceording to the peti- 


tion, is treated with tetraethy] 
lead, which is manufactured by 
the defendant corporation un- 


der certain patents. 


Sola to Refiners 


This fluid is sold to refiners 
which the corporation also 
licenses to sell gasoline treat- 
ed with the fluid through their 
own outlets as well as to job- 
bers, according to the petition. 
But, it charges further, the cor- 
poration reserves the right to 
approve and license the jobbers 
to whom may be sold this Ethyl- 
treated gasoline, and in so do- 


\ing imposes an “illegal restric- 


tion.” 
But, the government’s con- 
tention is that the corporation 


'permits only those jobbers to 


have licenses who maintain the 


-entitle them to designate job- 
|minimum octane specification in | 
|connection with regular or “Q” 


'And Bring Your Trailer 


| Beach, May 28 to June 6. 


See Threat of Oil Control 


In Supreme Court Move 





BY J. C. CHATFIELD 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
NEW YORK, Feb. 22.—A distinct feeling of uneasiness 


regarding future control of the oil industry from Washing- 


ton ran through the meetings of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers here Feb. 15-19. 
Several speakers before the petroleum division gave 


voice to the thought that President Roosevelt’s proposed 
change in the U. S. Supreme Court may result in federal oil 
control. 

“If the court program goes through it will be an im- 
portant step in the destruction of free enterprise in this 
country,” Samuel B. Pettengill, member of Congress from 
Indiana said at the annual dinner of the petroleum division 
in response to a question. 





: : : ; ) “It means,” he continued, 
major companies retail prices |“that coal and oil can be made 


in the resale of the treated | , 
gasoline, and that jobber-licens- | public utilities. It means regu 


ees are required to maintain | ae ce wages ene eee es 
these prices through “an elabo- | work. It means a bureaucratic 


rate system of investigation.” see ne bape United States. It 

ir ew NRA. It means a 

The company’s patents do not new AAA, It means a new Guf- 
bers who may purchase their | £¢Y coal bill.” 

(Continued on page 11) |_ Henry M. Bates, dean of the 
| University of Michigan Law 
| School, and a member of the 
Come To Convention | A.I. M.E. Stabilization Com- 
mittee warned at the dinner that 
ofl may be declared a_ public 
Sea utility at any time. He discussed 

| the present world-wide trend to- 
LOS ANGELES, Feb. 20.—| ward collectivism, of which the 


Trailer tourists from every-| present Supreme Court move 
where are invited to attend a | js q part. 


convention at Huntington)! 





Dean Bates expressed no fear 

‘i alii andl aa ea tide for the immediate future but 
$2000 dt on it for new equip- | oo = oo oan ver 
ment and for better accommo: |. Ce Sees eee 
dations. A private park is also | and what happened in Louisiana 
improving its facilities for tak- to show that a wave of hysteria 
ing care of house trailers. | might at some future time put 
Room for 1000 trailer units will | # dictator in the White House if 
be available. | it is possible to make the judi- 

A parade of trailers will start | O""Y, subservient to the execu- 


the convention on May 29, led | tive branch of our government. 


by bands and civic organiza- | 
tions. A queen of the trailerites 
will be selected by a local com- ; 
mittee and crowned June 5. | of Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 

Trailer manufacturers will be | 8° expressed alarm at the 
invited to show their new | court proposal. A few years 
streamlined trailers and equip- | 28° he said, “the oil game was 
ment at the Annual Merchants | Pretty well disorganized. Every- 
Exposition to be held in con- | One was trying to carry the ball 
junction with the trailer con-|in all directions at the same 
vention. | time. 

Huntington Beach hopes to| “The industry found that it 


Found an Umpire 
William S. Farish, chairman 


'be known as the “Trailer City | must have some reasonable reg- 
Some umpires were 


of the West.” | ulation. 
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needed in the game. The Su- 


preme Court is one of these um- | 


pires, and, if our umpires are 
tampered with we will have no 
rules of which we can be sure.” 


Mr. Farish gave it as his | 


opinion that the present prora- 
tion regulation in the various 
states is fairly effective and pro- 
duction quite efficient. He said 
that, with our present machin- 
ery, it will not be possible to 
have “another Oklahoma City or 
East Texas.” 

The _ production engineers 
were urged by Mr. Farish to 
continue making progress in 
preventing waste. “If the public 
cannot charge waste against us 
perhaps this bugaboo of control 
will pass away,” he said. 


The first speaker to suggest 
that the Supreme Court pro- 
gram has a federal oil control 
implication was Northcutt Ely, | 
former secretary of the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board ap- 
pointed by President Coolidge 
some twelve years ago. 


The oil control question today 
is not whether there shall be 
control, or what sort of regula- 
tion is wise but what govern- 
ment shall exercise regulative 
power. When the Supreme 
Court invalidated the NRA, 
AAA and the Guffey Coal Con- 
trol Act “it then appeared set- 
tled that the state and not the 
federal government possessed 
the regulatory powers,” Mr. Ely 
said. Granting that conserva- 
tion measures are a recognized 
necessity, the problem seemed 
to be to develop the wisest 
kind of regulation that the con- 
stitution would permit. Today, 
by virtue of developments dur- 
ing the first months of 1937, the 
oil industry is faced again by 
the question of whether the fed- 
eral government is to have 
power to control its operations, 


| from beginning to end. 


| 


that it is mechanically feasible, 


“If this doctrine, so recently | economically advisable and po- 


|rejected, is to be accepted by | litically wise. 


'a new court, the oil business is 


| 
| 


squarely in the line of march. | 


“If the commerce power is 
|to be the raft on which new 
federal industrial legislation is 
to float to safety, it is dif- 
ficult to conceive of a deci- 
|sion validating federal control 
'of crop production, or federal 
control of wages in a coal mine, 
| which does not automatically 
| validate federal control of oil 
| production. This is particularly 
| true because here the stage at 
which regulation is applied can 
|be chosen so as to focus at- 
| tention on the pipeline rather 
than on the oil field. 


Discussing the various weak- 
nesses of state oil control 
methods, including exceptions 


| to well spacing rules and, fail- 


ure to follow Bureau of Mines 
Quota recommendations, Mr. 
Ely suggested that the compact 
method needs strengthening and 
that unit operation should be 
made mandatory. 

“The current is running to- 
ward a centralized government,” 
he said. “Whether or not the 
move to reorganize the Supreme 
Court succeeds, the oil com- 
pact must be made seaworthy if 
it is to move against that cur- 
rent and to set a course for 
other industries to follow 
through the sea of govern- 
mental relations.” 


Unit Operations 


One entire afternoon of the 
meeting was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of unit operations and 
other methods of oil produc- 
tion control. The meeting was 
sponsored by the A.I.M.E. Sta- 
bilization Committee, of which 
Earl Oliver, Ponca City, Okla., 
has been chairman for several 





along with those of the other 
basic industries. 


Implications Plain 


“Among recent developments 
the dominating one is_ the 
President’s proposal that he be | 
authorized to increase the size | 
of the Supreme Court to 15 
members. The implications of 
that plan ought to be perfectly 
plain to the oil industry. This 
suggestion is made in lieu of 
offering an amendment to the 
constitution, to reverse the Su- 
preme Court decisions men- 
tioned. 

“In those decisions the court 
held that production does not 
constitute commerce, and hence 
that the federal power to regu- 
late interstate commerce does 
not extend to the regulation of 
production. These holdings were 
contrary to the government’s 
contention that the stream of 
commerce begins in the factory 
and ends with the consumer and 


years. Mr. Oliver opened the 


discussion with a paper titled 
'“Can the Rules of Capture Be 
| Rationalized.” 


He suggested 
four questions for discussion: 

“1. Can physical waste be con- 
trolled? 


can we balance supply and de- 
mand when we have a produci- 
ble surplus? 

“3. Under what theory of law 
can drilling be regulated? 

“4. How can a landowner be 
rewarded for restricting pro- 
duction in a high gas-oil ratio 
area?” 

Public interest in the oil pro- 
ducting industry requires that 
the oil be extracted from the 
reservoir at the time society 
needs it and at the rate needed, 
Mr. Oliver said. The content of 
the reservoir also must be 
equitably distributed among its 
common owners. It is Mr. 
Oliver’s view that unit opera- 
tion fulfills all requirements of 





may be regulated at any point 


a workable production plan in 


“2. Under what theory of law | 





Proration Defended 


Robert E. Hardwicke, of the 
Sun Oil Co., Fort Worth, spoke 
at length in defense of present 
proration methods as against 
unit operation. In his opinion 
the industry has made vast 
progress in production control 
in recent years, and it now has 
good enough laws but most of 
its troubles are caused by faulty 
administration of present laws. 
He suggested that, even under 
compulsory unit operation it 
could be possible to have mal- 
administration. 


Several stumbling blocks still 
in the path of compulsory utili- 
zation were suggested by Mr. 
Hardwicke. These include the 
due process clause of the Con- 
stitution. He asked how it 
would be possible to force some- 
one into a unit without undue 
interference with property 
rights. 

Along with others Mr. Hard- 
wicke expressed his belief that 
the unit method is the ideal but 
he warned that proration has 
gone forward step by step— 
that the courts have been edu- 
cated as well as the oil opera- 
tors. He warned that an effort 
to move too rapidly might 
bring about an adverse court de- 
cision that would damage 
progress. 

John M. Lovejoy, of Seaboard 
Oil Co., retiring president of the 
A.I.M.E., expressed the view 
that, while proration has made 
progress, the big problem with- 
out unitization is what to do 
about the producer in the gas 
cap area of an oil field. 

Max Ball, consulting engineer, 
Denver, summed up the thought 
of the afternoon when he said 
that this was the first debate 
of the sort he had attended for 
seven years. In that time vast 
progress has been made, he said. 
No group would have agreed 
seven years ago that unit op- 
eration is the ideal. 


Test Is Coming 


Mr. Ball pointed to the growth 
in current demand for oil in a 
period when new discoveries are 
lagging and suggested that the 
sincerity of the industry in its 
conservation may soon be put 
to a test. “We are coming to 
the end of the _ stabilization 
period and into a period when 
it is to be seen whether con- 
servation can stand on its own 
feet under pressure of demand 
for more oil,” he said. 

A similar idea was proposed 
by H. B. Fell, Tulsa, vice presi- 
dent of the Independent Petro- 
leum Association of America. 
Col. Fell said that in his opinion 
we now are producing about as 
much oil as we can with- 





ee 


out committing underground 
waste, without dissipating un- 
derground pressure. When the 
time comes that we cannot 
supply demand without reduc- 
ing underground pressures too 
rapidly, he suggested that the 
industry should reduce its sales 
of fuel oil. 

Mr. Hardwicke took issue 
with Col. Fell’s statement 
about the industry’s ability to 
produce more oil. He suggested 
that 200,000 to 300,000 more bar- 
rels of oil per day can be pro- 
duced in Texas without under- 
ground waste. 


Role of Price 


In the annual session on 
economics, Joseph E. Pogue, 
vice president of Chase National 
Bank, New York, continued the 
exposition of his studies of the 
role of price in crude production 
in a period of proration. 


Dr. Pogue told the engineers 
that price is relieved of the 
role of balancing supply and 
demand under proration but it 
does affect drilling. It also af- 
fects demand and the flow of 
capital into or away from the 
industry. Price may not be af- 
fected as quickly under prora- 
tion but it is Dr. Pogue’s con- 
tention that any attempt to use 
proration as a means of fixing 
price is doomed to failure. 


Since proration makes 
changes in price slower Dr. 
Pogue sees two dangers to the 
industry: “Firstly, in the event 
of over-discovery, the way is 
left open for the development 
of sustained drilling campaigns 
leading to the loss of equi- 
librium. Secondly, in the event 
of underdiscovery or of in- 
flationary demand, the way is 
left open for the inhibition of 
the price changes needed to 
facilitate transition to a new 
plane of equilibrium. In short, 
the petroleum industry, now as 
well as formerly, stands in need 
of a flexible price structure at- 
tuned to directing the forces of 
price to the safeguarding of 
equilibrium.” 

Full text of the paper by Sid- 
ney A. Swensrud, assistant to 
the president, Standard Oil Co. 
of Ohio, discussing current 
marketing problems is repro- 
duced elsewhere in this issue 
along with the address by 
Congressman Pettingill on the 
“Future of Free Enterprise in 
the Oil Industry.” 

At the annual dinner of 
the engineering institute the 
Anthony F. Lucas medal for 
achievement in oil production 
engineering was presented to 
J. Edgar Pew, vice president of 
the Sun Oil Co. This is the first 
time the medal has_ been 


awarded. Mr. Pew was given 
the medal in recognition of his 
work to advance standardization 
‘of oil field equipment. 











Blockade Docks 
In Los Angeles 





N. P.N. News Bureau 
LOS ANGELES, Feb. 20.—A 
teamsters’ union blockade of all 
docks in Los Angeles harbor 
threatened again to tie up pas- | 
senger and freight vessels oper- | 
ating out of that port. Long- 
shoremen returning to work 
after the three-month walk-out 
refused to pass through the 
teamster picket lines. 


A crisis was reached in the 
situation when ship owners | 
announced they would be forced | 
to omit Los Angeles as a port 
of call and would divert all) 
traffic to other ports unless | 
longshoremen lived up to their | 
agreement with the shippers to 
move the cargoes. 

The issue was whether San 
Pedro shall be a union port or 
whether nonunion truck drivers 
will be allowed to operate on 
the docks, union representa- 
tives said. These included labor 
leaders from Seattle, where a 
farmer cannot drive his own 
truck within the city limits but 
must employ a union driver at 
80 cents an hour. 

In preparation for the plan 
to paralyze the local port 
nearly 500 teamster pickets 
were concentrated at the Mat- 
son, American-Hawaiian and 
Isthmian docks and at several 
terminals. 

By many, this move to or- 
ganize truck drivers operating 
on the docks was looked upon 
as a preliminary step toward 
unionization of all transporta- 
tion facilities in southern Cali- 
fornia. Success of such a plan 
would hit approximately 350 
transport units hauling petro- 
leum products in the area. 


Entering Wedge 
A previous attempt to or- 
ganize the drivers of these units 
failed, but success in the drive 


Ethyl Suit 


(Continued from page 9) 


product from the refiners, the 
government avers, adding “and 
particularly not to attempt to 
control prices at which the 
jobbers resell and distribute 
the gasoline to dealers and 
consumers.” 


Officials Named 


The government’s suit names 
Earl C. Webb, president, and 
J. Coard Taylor, vice-president 
in charge of sales of the Ethyl 
corporation as defendants, 
along with the corporation it- 
self, whose stock, the petition 
says, is all owned by the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
General Motors Corp., and E. I. 
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to unionize the dock truckers 
would provide the _ entering 
wedge for organization of all 
truck drivers, it is thought. 

The present move at San 
Pedro is aimed to _ include 
trucks operated by freight lines 
and private companies and 
would include oil company 
trucks making deliveries into 
the harbor area. 





Will Leave Empire 


BARTLESVILLE, Feb. 20.— 
Fred K. Haskell, manager of the 
Empire Pipe Line Co. and head 
of the crude oil purchasing divi- 
sion of the Empire companies 


|in the Mid-Continent has an- 


nounced his resignation effective 





Oil Union Drive Planned — 
To Begin in South Texas 











wicniia we bp a serted that the plan is to or- 
a aU | ganize the oil industry workers 


| WASHINGTON, Feb. 23.— 
| Threatened domination of oil oe wae ee ee 


{ngustry aborfrom  derick gutsy saying that hs ease 
| filling station pump by | 2 & asso- 
—" g pump Y | ciation has about 215,000 mem- 
John L. Lewis and his Com-| pers and that there are about 
mittee for Industrial Organiza- | 1,000,000 eligible for member- 
tion will meet determined oppo- ship. He ts Satine qantas 


sition from the forces of craft : 
unionism and the American | saying that John L. Lewis will 








du Pont de Nemours Co. 


Federation of Labor. 


A campaign by the A. F. of L. 
to forestall any inroads which 
the C.I.O. may attempt to make 


April 1. He will then move to 
San Antonio where he expects 
to engage in business as an inde 
pendent producer. 

Mr. Haskell has been with the 
Empire interests for more than 
20 years and has an intimate 
knowledge of practically every 
producing field in the Mid-Con- 
tinent. Besides his official posi- 


is expected to be announced this 
| week. 


A high ranking official in one 
of the A. F. of L. craft unions 
|served notice today that the 
tion with Empire, he also re-| C.I.0O. proposed organization of 
signs as vice president and di-| the oil industry from the bottom 
rector of the Texas-Empire Pipe up will not go unchallenged. 
Line Co. and of the Kaw Pipe) 

Line Co., which latter is a joint} Last Ditch Fight 
“It is our intention to fight 


trunk carrier serving western 
Kansas fields. | this campaign to the last ditch 
| because upon our success in this 
| struggle depends the very life of 
craft unionism,” he told Na- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEws. 
“This is evident from the 


Revamp McMurray Plant 


TULSA, Feb. 32The Dubbs 
» £ ed. —ine Du , 
cracking unit at the McMurray Methods employed by Lewis 
Refining Co. plant at Arp, Tex.,|4ion in the General Motors 
is being revamped and a new Strike, where every effort was 
selective phase furnace is being. made to freeze out craft unions 
installed. While the remodeling #24 make the industrial union 
and new installations will not in- | the exclusive bargaining agency 
crease the plant’s capacity ma-|for all labor within the indus- 
terially it will permit more ef.-| try,” he added. 
ficient cracking operations. The| TULSA, Feb. 23.—Houston, 
work is expected to be com-| Texas, newspapers have pub- 
pleted about May 1. lished statements that the C.L.O. 
ehieeanamiiaiidiiatean | drive to unionize the oil indus- 
| try will be launched in the Hous- 
Acquire Eastern Property _ ton and Port Arthur districts be- 
BOLIVAR, N. Y., Feb. 22.— | Simning April 1. 
Sloan & Zook have acquired the | A statement published today 
operating rights on the 300-acre | quotes Secretary George A. Wil- 
McDevitt Oil Co. tract in the |son of Houston Trades and 
Black and George Hollow, along | Labor Council as saying that 
the Bolivar-Allenton highway. local central councils and the 
This tract is one of the largest | state federation had been in- 
in the Alleghany field. | structed by President William 
The property is now partially | Green, not to engage in a fight 
water flooded. It is believed the | with C.L.O. 
company will immediately in-| That some conflict between 


crease operations by drilling and the two major groups will oc- | 
| water flooding. Modern equip- | cur is, of course, inevitable. The | 


ment also will be installed. |A. F. of L. craft unions have 


|been and now are increasing 
| their memberships without hav- 
Pa orate Mino ced ing set specific dates for be- 
y P ..;,| ginning of campaigns. Much of 
Welch, of Bessemer, prohibiting | 
. | the recent increases, it is said, 
diversion of revenues from Ala-| hon: hese tn the ee teed 
bama gasoline taxes and the li-| d th omni & = as 
cense tax on automobiles to pur-| 2” ae Cae ae ee 
poses other than construction | Tesented in oil industry employ- 
and maintenance of highways, | pene 
was signed by Governor Bibb) Harvey C. Fremming, presi- 
Graves Feb. 10. _dent of the oil union, has as- 





| lead the membership campaign. 
| From sources of information 
believed to be reliable, Na- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEws learns 
| that Oklahoma is now the state 





in its oil-industry membership | of largest membership in the 


Oil Field Union and that the 
Houston and Port Arthur areas, 
| selected as the points for the 
start of the campaign, have lost 
heavily in strength since sus- 
pension of C.I.O. unions from 
the A. F. of L. 








Heald is Recovering 


| TULSA, Feb. 20.—Friends of 
K. C. Heald, staff geologist for 
Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, have 
received word that he is re 
covering satisfactorily from in- 
juries sustained in an automo- 
bile accident in Trinidad, B. W. 
I. With Mrs. Heald, he was 
riding in a car which ran into 
the back end of a.cart from 
which a long pole protruded. © 
Heald was struck in the head 
by the pole and for a time it 
was feared he would loose the 
sight of one eye, but late re- 
ports are that he will recover 
fully. Mrs. Heald was not in- 
jured. They were en route with 
Gulf officials to Venezuela. 


Oil Scouts Announce Meeting 

DALLAS, Feb. 22.—National 
Oil Scouts Assn. will hold its 
annual meeting in Dallas, June 
25-26. Officers are now work- 
ing on a program which in re 
cent years has featured address- 
|es by legal and technical author- 
ities. Claude Strahan, Atlantic 
|Refining Co., Shreveport, is 








{aeory of the association and 


Howard Boyd, Magnolia Petro- 
leum Co., Dallas, is secretary. 


| 


Schiller Joins Wiloil 


| PITTSBURGH, Feb. 22.—M. 
|S. Schiller, formerly of the Key- 
‘stone Oil & Refining Co., De- 
| troit, will represent the Wiloil 
| Corporation in central and west- 
‘ern Ohio, beginning March 1, 
|S. M. Hamilton, secretary of 
| Wiloil announces. Mr. Schiller 
is well known to jobbers in that 
territory, having covered it for 


| several years. 
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Jobbers Ask Congress Not 


‘duction, refining and pipeline 
‘interests “to fix prices to the 
| extent that profit obtained is en- 
| tirely satisfactory. Hence, they 


'do not find it t 
To Extend Connally Law expect a prot trom the market 


jing end of the business but 





N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 23.—A 
ponderous volume containing 
more than 250 pages of pros and 
cons on the Connally Law will 
come off the presses this week 
at the Government Printing 
Office. 
As soon as the hearings are 


as, will press for early action 
by the finance committee. 


which prohibits interstate ship- 
ment of oil produced in viola- 
tion of state law, dies June 16. 


No Companion Bill 


So far, no companion bill has 
been introduced in the House to 
make the law permanent. The 
strategy of the proponents ap- 
parently is to concentrate their 
energies on getting the bill (S. 
790), through the Senate and 
then turning their attention to 
the House side. 


| father expect to take a loss in 
order that the jobber may be 


|ming he was 


| forum, that he ought to ask the 
available, Senator Connally, Tex: | 


Un: | 
less extended. the Connally Law, | 


Fremming unreservedly favored 
extension of the law, although 
urging that it be amended to in- 
clude provisions for a maximum 
work-week of 36 hours and a 
minimum wage of $5 per day. 
Senator Connally told Frem- 
in the wrong 


enact 
if he 


Texas Legislature to 
wage and hour laws, 
thought them necessary. 





Another highlight was _ the 
testimony of Bryan Payne, | 
president of the Iowa-Payne Oil | 


'Co., from Tyler, Texas, who de- | 


clared that the Connally Law 
has “saved” many independent 
producers but he urged that} 
tender boards be set up at Cor- 
pus Christi and Houston. 





Deny Purchases | 

The jobbers consistently de- 
nied that they ever purchased 
any gasoline: made from “hot” 
oil but they minced no words 
in attacking the Connally Law. 


eliminated.” 

The brief of the Virginia Pe- 
troleum Jobbers Assn., opposin 
the bill, was joined in by repre- 
sentatives of the South Carolina 


Jobbers Assn., Georgia Inde-| 


pendent Oil Marketers Assn., 
and the North Carolina Inde- 
pendent Oil Jobbers’ Assn. It 
was presented by Ira F. Walton, 
of Roanoke (Va.) Oil Co. 


The brief declared that if pro-| 


duction needed to be controlled 
then all branches of the indus- 
try, from well to consumer, 
should be controlled or else the 
different branches completely di- 
vorced. 

The Connally Law was linked 
with the alleged gasoline buy- 


| ing pools, mentioned in the oil 


indictments returned at Madison, 
Wis., by Henry M. Wilson, Cush- 
man-Wilson Oil Co., representing 
the independent jobbers’ branch 
of the Iowa Petroleum Assn. 


After presenting the associa- | 


tion’s brief, Mr. Wilson, who 


/said that independent refiners 
/are just as desirous of selling 
_independent jobbers as the lat- 
ter are to buy. 

| Opposition of the Oil Men’s 
Assn. of New England to the 
, Connally Law was presented by 
Fred L. Bergfors, Quincy Oil 
|Co., Quincy, Mass. 

| Bergfors said New England 
'marketers opposed the law be- 
cause it has eliminated competi- 
|tion for their business, frozen 
up sources of supply, increased 
| the cost to consumers, and aided 
the major companies to subsi- 
_dize their marketing losses with 
'“abnormal profits” from produc- 
tion. 

Bergfors said that proponents 
of the Connally Law “should be 
'thankful that we had an un- 
/usually mild winter on the east 
coast this winter or this bill 
_would be doomed even before 
this hearing.” Even with mild 
weather, some _ apartments, 
homes and industrial users on 
occasions have been reduced to 
'as low as 24 hours’ supply be- 
cause heating oils were so 
scarce. 


IPAA Supports 


Support of the independent 
|producers was thrown behind 





oeaer: on Commitee | Conservation is the “feigned 
Sitting on the Senate finance | objective’ of this law, while 
committee is an independent oil | “control, monopoly and _ price- 
jobber—Senator Clyde L. Her-| fixing is the result,” according 
ring, of Iowa. He will find in| to W. R. McCain, Springfield, 
the volume of hearings page! Mo., representing the Missouri 
after page of testimony in which Independent Oil Jobbers and 
his fellow oil jobbers blame the | three other jobber associations 
Connally Law for nearly all the! in the “Show Me” state. 
ills that afflict the marketing} McCain charged that the Con- 
branch. inally Law, plus the Interstate | 
Within its pages, he will find| Oil Compact and Bureau of 
no jobber favoring the law; nor| Mines’ forecasts, is helping the | 
any producer or refiner opposing | major oil companies to subsidize | 
it. | their losses in marketing. 
The only marketing represen-| “It is obvious,” McCain said, 
tative endorsing the Connally | “that the small producers are 
Law was Wilmer R. Schuh, Mil-| for the Connally Act because of 
waukee, president of the Na-| better prices, and they would 
tional Assn. of Petroleum Re-|Condemn it just as readily if) 
tailers. Deciaring that the! 








has been an independent jobber | the bill in statements of Russell 
for 25 years, launched an argu-| B. Brown, general counsel for 
ment of his own. 'the Independent Petroleum 
Assn. of America, and Harold 
Stabilized Market _B. Fell, executive vice president 
“For 20 years we operated at Of the National Stripper Well 
a profit,” he said, “but after pas- Assn. Both witnesses also ap- 
sage of the so-called Connally | peared on behalf of a number 
Act the market was so stabilized,| of other producer organizations 
so controlled by the so-called | which joined in their briefs. 
major companies, that we have, “Illegally-produced oil today is 
been obliged to buy in a strictly | practically a negligible feature 
controlled market, and sell on jn the national picture,” Brown 
a basis set by the majors, that) said. “Because this excess sup- 
only two cents per gallon on) ply has now been reduced to 
gasoline is left us to cover local what appears to be a minimum, 
taxes, rent, wages, salaries, de-|the petroleum industry has so 
preciation, and upkeep, which | stabilized itself that it is today 
means that we have operated at | jn an excellent position to serve 


a loss for the last two years, | the nation through its conserva- 
and must eventually, if this prac- | 


NAPR represents 309 retailer 
organizations with 52,000 mem- 
bers, Schuh unqualifiedly ap- 
proved the law’s extension. 
There are many more pages 
wherein producers and refiners, | 
and federal and state officials re- 
count how the Connally Law 


“saved” the independent pro- 
ducer and refiner from being 
drowned in a flood of “hot” 
oil. 


Parade of Jobbers 


Following Secretary Ickes’ en- 
dorsement of the Connally law, 
reported in NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEws last week, there was 
a parade of independent job- 
bers opposing the measure. 

One highlight of the hearings 
was the testimony of Harvey C. 
Fremming, president of the oil 
workers’ union on the last day. 
Contrary to advance notices, 


they did not get the seaeai 
prices. | 


“Serves Purposes” 


“It is also obvious that the ma- | 
jor oil companies are paying the | 
better prices not because of the 
Connally Act per se but because 
it serves their purposes better 
to do so,” McCain said. 

“They need the profits on their | 
own large production, which 
higher prices afford them to 
help subsidize their own losses 
in marketing while they crush 
competition in that branch of 
the industry,” McCain added. 

A similar note was struck by 
L. O. Baucum, representing the 
independent jobbers’ division of 
the Kentucky Petroleum Mar- 
keters Assn. which includes 75 
jobbers. 

Baucum said that the federal 
government, through the Con.-| 


tice is continued, be driven out) 
/of business, because the majors 
| have been put in a monopolistic 
position by the control of pro-| 


duction and the illegal buying 
pool which prevents real compe- 


tition in the market where we. 


buy.” 
Senator Lonergan, Conn., also 
a member of the subcommittee, 


| pricked up his ears at the men- 


tion of “buying pools” and de- 
clared that, if they existed, “they 
ought to be stopped.” 

When Connally heard Wilson 
say his company was losing 
money, the Texan suggested: 
“You would do better to go out 
of business.” 


Wilson said he wanted to stay 


|in business—in fact, had to—to 


protect his investment. 
George O. Hill, Jr., of Hous- 


nally Law has enabled the ma-) ton Oil Co., an independent pro- 
jor oil companies with their pro-' ducing company, of Houston, 


tion and development of this 
natural resource, to serve the 
public at low prices for the es- 
| sential commodity it produces, 
to give employment to over a 
million persons and to provide 
its contribution to the revenues 
of the various governmental 
units including the federal treas- 
ury.” 


Protects Stripper Wells 


Mr. Fell declared that the 
Connally Law has aided conser- 
vation by preventing illegally- 
produced oil from so breaking 
the price of crude that stripper 
wells would have to be aban- 
doned. Sixty per cent of the na- 
tion’s oil reserves is represented 
by settled production, Fell point- 
ed out. 

The government’s legal record 
in enforcing the Connally Law 
was given by Richard H. Hill, 
special assistant attorney gen- 
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eral who handles court cases in | 


East Texas. Of the total of 248 

civil and criminal cases, the gov- 

ernment has won 231 and lost 

2, with 15 still pending. In 

every case, constitutionality of | 
the law has been upheld. 


WPRA Favors 


Among the telegrams endors- 
ing the Connally Law received 
was one from Western Petro- 
leum Refiners Assn., in which 
A. V. Bourque, secretary, strong- 
ly urged that the law be con- 
tinued. 


Roy Brecke, executive secre- | 
tary of the Wisconsin Petro-| 
leum Association, representing | 
395 independent oil jobbers in | 
that state, waited around sev- | 
eral days to testify and finally 
filed a brief and went home. 


“Our association”, said the | 
brief “must oppose the Connal.- | 
ly Bill or else the life of inde-| 
pendent jobbers will be very 
short.” Under the Connally law | 
independent marketers cannot | 
enjoy “an open and free market 
to purchase their gasoline in | 
that federal government has 
aided in holding the supply of 
crude oil below market de- 
mand,” the brief declared. 





Former President 


Of Wadhams Dies 


| tributors 





MILWAUKEE, Feb. 22.—S. S. 
Cramer, formerly chairman of | 
the board of the Wadhams Oil 
Corp., died at his home here 
Feb. 15, at the age of 77. He 
had been in ill health for 11 
years. He is survived by his 
wife. 

Mr. Cramer was with the 
Wadhams company for 41 years, 
joining it as plant employe in 
1888. He later became superin- 
tendent, assistant treasurer and, 


upon the death in 1916 of E. A. | 


Wadhams, organizer and foun- 
der of the company, Mr. Cramer 
was elected president. With the 
merger of the Wadhams with 
the Bartles-Maguire Oil Co. in 


August, 1929, he became chair- | 


man of the board of the newly | 
merged Wadhams Oil Corp. 
With the acquisition of the 
Wadhams by the Vacuum Oil 
Co., now the Socony-Vacuum | 
Oil Co., Inc., in 1930, Mr. Cramer 
retired. 


Mr. Cramer was active in In- 
dependent jobber associations, 
serving as president of the Wis- 
consin Petroleum Association in 
1923. He also served several 


ers Association, the national or- 
ganization of independent mar- 
keters of the 20’s. He was first 


which year he was also elected 
one of three trustees of the 


Independent Oil Men of Amer- | 
ica, advertising group of the 
National Petroleum Marketers | 


Association. 


The Wadhams company was 
one of the oldest and largest 


mendations of fire prevention | 


experts. 


New directors elected at the | 
meeting include Sam Bohlen, | 
Orville, O.; J. H. Eversman, 
|New Knoxville; C. F. Heinzel- 
;}man, Chillicothe; and W. J. 
_Loufman, Cleveland. 


Independent marketers in the | 
country. At the time of its) 


merger with Bartles-Maguire, 
the two companies had a yearly 


_ gasoline gallonage of 43,000,000. 
| When the Vacuum absorbed it, 
| Wadhams had about 125 service | 
| stations in eastern Wisconsin, | 


825 dealers, and 26 bulk plants. 
Stock exchanged in the deal 
was valued then at over $7,000,- 
000. 


Postpone Passage 


Of Oil Ordinance 


Oil Broker Loses 
In Fraud Case 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., Feb. 22. 


—A. C. Taylor, Texas oil broker, 
indicted in Tennessee for con- 
spiracy to defraud the state of | 
gasoline taxes by shipping gaso- 
line billed as kerosine, must re- 
turn here to face trial, the Tex- 
as Criminal Court of Appeals 








Tenn. authorities. 

| The Texas high court upheld | 
|the decision of the district 
/court at Fort Worth for Tay- 


has notified Davidson county, | 


pearance voluntarily to make 
| bond. 


Campbell has left no trace 
‘since his disappearance while 
awaiting habeas corpus hearing 
{in Houston, Texas, after extra- 
dition papers had been granted. 
His $5000 cash bond was for- 
feited, and Tennessee still has a 
|$1000 reward for information 
|\leading to his capture. 

rie is under indictment in 10 
\cases in Tennessee, and Taylor 
|under a lesser number. More 
| than 20 Tennessee gasoline 
| dealers are involved in the con- 
| spiracy charges. Only Gean and 
| Land have been tried. 


| 


| BIRMINGHAM, Feb. 22.— 
Gasoline and lubricating oil are 
exempted from the new two per 

'cent retail sales tax which will 

become effective March 1 in Ala- 

|'bama. They are already heav- 
ily taxed and leaders in the pe 
| troleum industry succeeded in 

\having these commodities ex- 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 20.—Two | lor’s extradition and, with the | empted. 


ordinances to regulate storage | 
|'of gasoline and inflammable | 


| certification of the decision | 
back to the Fort Worth court, 


| 


The tax on automobile sales 
| was,also cut to one- -half of one 


liquids and to govern their| Taylor must return to Tennes- | per cent, which was acceptable 
see unless he appeals to the | to automobile dealers. 


transportation on city streets | 


| will be up for a public hearing | 
| before city council here Feb. 24. | 


Though up for passage Feb. | 


17, action was deferred when it | 


| was reported that gasoline dis- 
wished to express 
| their views. 

One ordinance 
‘bit construction 
tanks inside the 85-foot flood 
level, unless the empty tanks 
| could withstand floodwater pres- 
'sures when submerged to the 


would prohi- 
of storage 


|top. A corollary requirement 
‘would be that tanks must be 
‘anchored to the ground firmly 
/enough to resist buoyancy when 


completely submerged. 


The other ordinance would 
ban the carrying of inflam- 


/mable liquids in “truck trains” 
/of more than one tank unit. 


Ohio Jobbers Ask City 
To Postpone Action 


By Telegraph 
COLUMBUS, O., Feb. 23 
Resolutions were adopted 


| here today by the Ohio Petro- 
eum Marketers Ass’n. asking 
the Cincinnati city council to 


| postpone adoption of any legis- 


lation affecting tankage in the 
Ohio river valley until experts 


|of the National Fire Protection 


Association and the American 


| Petroleum Institute have had an 
|opportunity to study the situa- 
terms as first vice-president of | 
the National Petroleum Market- | 


tion. 
The oil men assured the city 


| that they want to do everything 
possible to make tankage safe | 
| but that they want the legisla- | 
elected to this post in 1922, in ' 


U. S. Supreme Court. 


Two Davidson deputies are 
| awaiting word from Texas offi- 
'cials on proper certification and 
apprehension of Taylor. He will 
be returned to face trial within 
the next few weeks, Attorney- 
General J. Carlton Loser an- 
nounced. 


G. G. Gean, of Halls, and 
J. H. Land, of Memphis, in- 
dicted jointly with Taylor, and 
J. H. Campbell, a Texas fugi- 
tive, have been convicted and 
sentenced to terms of 1 to 5 
years in the first of the series 
of “gas” tax fraud cases. Tay- 
lor fought extradition and 
escaped the trial. He will be 
tried alone on this count, and 
along with other defendants in 
a half dozen additional cases 
pending against him when he 
is brought back, General Loser 
said. 


Taylor, peculiarly, was not 
subject to extradition on the 
original indictments. He had 
never been in Tennessee, and 
could not be charged with an 
overt act in the conspiracy to 
force his extradition. But he 
mysteriously appeared in Nash- 
ville and made $10,000 bond 
through local professional 
bondsmen. Upon his return to 
Texas he later announced that 
he had been ill-advised by at- 
torneys, and would not return 
to Tennessee for trial. The 
state then started extradition 
proceedings, on the theory that 





| diction of the Tennessee courts, 
|'and was therefore subject to 
| extradition. The courts have 
|upheld this contention in order- 
ing his extradition. No efforts 
had been made to return him 


‘tion to be in line with recom-|here for trial prior to his ap- 


he had submitted to the juris- | 


Kentucky Marketers 
Meet March 22-24 





LOUISVILLE, Feb. 22.—The 
meeting of the Kentucky Petro- 
leum Marketers Ass’n., original- 
ly scheduled for Feb. 8 to 10 at 
Louisville, but which was post- 
poned because of the flood, will 
be held March 22, 23 and 24 at 
the Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Herbert L. Clay, secretary, an- 
nounces. 


The program will be as orig- 
inally planned, every speaker 
having indicated he would co- 
operate by attending the March 
meeting. March 22 will be “Re- 
tailers Day” and the 24th will be 
“Petroleum Industries Commit- 
tee Day,” Mr. Clay says. 


Speakers will be: March 22, 
Sam T. Hurd, secretary, Indiana 
Gasoline Dealers Institute, and 
E. J. Gallmeyer, vice-president 
and director of sales, Wayne 
Pump Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
March 23, H. T. Willis, Louis- 
ville attorney and H. W. Dodge, 
vice-president and director of 
sales, The Texas Co., New York; 
March 24, F. E. Packard, coun- 
sel, Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
Chicago, and Dr. James W. Mar- 
tin, Commissioner of Revenue 
for the state of Kentucky. 


The trade exhibit planned for 
the February meeting will be 
held, all but one exhibitor hav- 
ing indicated they will take 
| space in the March meeting. 


Plans are being made to show 
a set of Kentucky and Louisville 
flood newsreels. 
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Watch for Flood Laws 


The oil industry has been devoting the best of intensive 
engineering study and construction to its marketing fa- 
cilities for many years now and this all showed to good 
advantage in the recent Ohio river flood. 

The best of engineers have been designing the bulk 
plants of oil companies and the equipment to go into them, 
the best of oil company engineers and of the manufacturers 
of the equipment. That neither they nor a few million other 
people foresaw this greatest flood in history seems to be 
about the only thing they overlooked. But now that this 
new flood record has been set, the oil companies are busy 
planning how best to guard against the difficulties of an- 
other, even though it may never come. 

The action of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
last week in taking charge of the situation and appointing 
a committee representative of all at interest in oil and floods 
is welcomed by the industry. An investigation and finding 
of facts with proper engineering recommendations under the 
auspices of the National Board will guarantee intelligent 
consideration of the problem, as compared with the hys- 
teria, or worse, that may seize on some of the authorities 
local to the scene of the flood. 

Judging from early reports, at least from the Cincinnati 
region, the engineering problem to make oil storage safe 
against future floods does not appear to be particularly dif- 
ficult nor expensive in solving. This is supported by the 
relatively small amount of damage done to the plants. 

The oil industry can well point with pride to its excellent 
bulk station construction, particularly in the larger centers. 
That construction is way ahead of minimum fire and insur- 
ance standards. When the problem has been reduced to prac- 
tical terms the industry will be found reconstructing and 
guarding its water level plants again way ahead of any mini- 
mum requirements. This is because it has been good busi- 
ness to do so. 

The industry aim right now is to allay any unreasoning 
fears of those in the flood area as to what the oil industry 
will do for the future in maintaining the highest standards 
of safety for all. 

But every oil man, not only all up and down the rivers in 





the present flood areas but elsewhere in the country, and 
every oil company agent, should be particularly on the alert 
for any proposed regulations as a result of these floods, and 
should notify his company, his oil association or the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, 50 West 50th street, New York 
City, AT ONCE. It is most essential to the protection of 
the industry, for its representatives to be in touch with 
proposed legislation and regulation as early as possible. 

The oil industry for almost 25 years now has been 
working effectively and with excellent results with the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, of New York, the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association at Boston and, through 
them, with various fire chief and fire marshall and other 
organizations interested in fire protection. Competent en- 
gineers and executives from the oil industry for years have 
sat on a committee of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion whose duty it has been to consider the development of 
the industry and to recommend standards for construction 
and regulation in all branches of the oil industry all over 
the country. Few regulations have eventually gone into 
effect but have been drafted or redrafted by this committee. 

The special committee that has been appointed by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters is solely advisory. How- 
ever, it is composed of men who are immediately concerned 
with the flood problem and who, in their private capacities, 
have jurisdiction over it, either as representing the public 
or the oil industry. A fair consideration and solution of the 
problem can be expected. 


But every oil man everywhere, where is it possible 
that a flood problem can be raised, is urged to be constant- 
ly on the watch for any discussion of change in present 
regulations and to let his company, his oil association or the 
American Petroleum Institute know AT ONCE regarding it. 


Lewis Loses 


General Motors granted John L. Lewis and his verti- 
cal auto union only what it said it would at the start of 
the “sit down” strikes. However, the truce is already being 
hailed by Lewis’ workers as a “wonderful victory” and as 
such it will probably be told to oil industry workers, as Lewis’ 
oil union carries on its present organization work. 

Against this statement of Lewis and his followers is that 
of President Green of the American Federation of Labor, 
who publicly charges Lewis with “surrendering.” Many of 
Green’s craft unions have representation in the oil industry, 
particularly in refineries and shops, Oil, therefore, can expect 
considerable turmoil as the two union leaders battle for 
members in it. 

One outcome of the strike is a proposed compulsory 
arbitration law which is being considered by officials and 
legislators of Michigan, whose governor acted as volunteer 
arbiter of this auto strike. Compulsory arbitration is violently 
objected to by labor leaders and always has been and it is 
not likely by employers, but with labor unions forcibly seizing 
and holding property and forcibly and even violently prevent- 
ing owners and their employes from using or having access 
to their own property, it is bound to be only a question of 
time when the public will step in and insist upon law and 
order. 

The cowardice, and worse, of public officials in failing 
to enforce the country’s peace laws in strikes, in even con- 
niving with labor leaders for the violation of those laws, has 
developed an intolerable and dangerous situation. When 
a cabinet officer, the madam secretary of labor, undertakes 
to condone and even justify labor unions in taking physical 
possession of other people’s property and using it for their 
own purposes, it would seem to be about time that citizens 
found out just what rights they have when they have paid 
their hard earned money for something. 

Some day, maybe, these citizens will follow the noble 
example of many labor leaders and go buy a gun, something 
they can keep tight hold of. 
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Argument in Simple ‘Terms 





Below is a plain and simple statement of the discus- 
sion between President Roosevelt and his opponents over his 
proposal allegedly to “pack” the U. S. Supreme Court. 
heartily commend it for your earnest study. 


| people to govern politicians. 
tells them what they can do| the Court’s decisions. That is 
/and what they can not do to| what President Roosevelt tried 
| you. 


We 
If a measure 


of political bias in it irritates any Roosevelt followers, let 
them think that all this is taking place in the reign of Hoover, 


Harding or McKinley. 


We do not know who wrote this, nor who may hold the 


copyright, if any, on it. 


Editor.) 


Politicians 


A statesman is only a success- 
ful politician. If he wins, many 
people follow him blindly. They 
forget that he is a man con- 
trolled by the same motives and 
impulses as all other men. He 
may be better than the average; 


he may be worse; but you can 
count on one thing—that am- 
bition is the besetting sin of all 
politicians. 


Politics is one of the oldest 
trades in the world. Every 
President that this country ever 
had was a politician. Every 
Congressman and every Sen- 
ator, every Governor of every 
State and every candidate for 
public office is a politician. All 
of the New Dealers are poli- 
ticians. Roosevelt is a_poli- 
tician. So are Farley, Ickes, 
Wallace, Hopkins, Tugwell, and 
Miss Perkins. They have the 
same ambitions that every poli- 
ticlan in history has had—to 
get in office and to stay there. 


History is mainly the record 
of what good politicians did 
for their people and what bad 
politicians did to them. By and 
large, the record is not very 
good. Unfortunately, there have 
been more bad rulers than good 
ones. 

History is full of politicians 
who started out as good rulers 
and wound up as bad ones. 
Napoleon was a very good ruler 
for France at first. He put 
France on its feet after a ter- 
rible revolution. Then he be- 


lust for power. He told French- 
men they were dying for the 


glory of France. They thought /set up our government in.such|schemed to get around it—to 
they were. But we know bet- a way that, before it was turned' get more power than it gave 


If copyright there be on it, we 
offer our apologies and will give full credit if the owner will 
let us know. But the statement is too valuable to our think- 
ing to hold up until the copyright owner is found. J. H. Hill, 
attorney for The Texas Co. at Tulsa, Okla., sent it to us and 
he does not know the author either. 





It was because the citizens had | and the rest of the world. To- 
came ambitious to be emperor | to obey the laws the politicians | day it is still the finest and 
of all Europe, and millions of | made, but they had no way to| best country on earth to live 
Frenchmen died because of his | Make laws the politicians had | jn, 

| to 


But read it. (W. C. P. 


‘over to the politicians to run,| them and to weaken the Su- 
_it would be fixed so that those| preme Court. They have fre 
| politicians would have to be-! quently tried to limit the Court’s 
| have themselves. 


| power and, as usual, are talk- 
|ing about it again. They have 
Law for Politicians tried to get the people angry 

The way they did it was to| with the Court for its decisions. 
write a Constitution. The Con-| They have tried to scare the 
stitution is a law made by the| people by saying the country 
It| would go to pot after some of 


| Court. 
our Supreme Court were the 


It tells them they may 
have so much power to control 


you and no more. 


But since no law is any good 
unless somebody enforces 
these wise men set up an in- 
dependent court that the poli- 
ticians do not control, so that 
if the politicians did seize pow- 


|er that was not given to them 
_ by 
, would be someone who could 
| say to 


the Constitution, there 


them, “You can’t do 
This is 


Our Constitution and 


that.” 


first effective schemes in all his- 


| tory to control politicians and 





-\limit their power to govern 


and to tax. 


ter—they died because Napo- | 
leon’s ambition for more power. 


Napoleon Not Alone 


That was the great sin of Na- | 
poleon. But he does not stand | 
alone. Nearly all of the wars | 
which have been fought dur- 
ing the entire course of history 
were brought about by the am- 
bition of rulers to extend their 
domains, to magnify their pow- 
er, and to glorify themselves. 

The American revolution was 
fought because the people of 
this country did not like the 
way the English politicians 
ruled them. After they found 
they had no more peaceful ways 
left to get rid of these bad 
rulers they revolted against | 
them and by bloodshed estab- | 
lished a country where they | 
and their children and you and | 
I and our children could live in 
freedom from political inter- | 
ference with our private lives. | 
When the colonists won their | 
liberties, they were faced with 
the problem of choosing a new 
set of politicians to rule them. 

The leaders of the American 
colonies were very wise men. 
They knew that they had to 
have politicians. But they had 
all studied a lot of history and 
they knew there were more bad 
politicians than good ones and 
that the bad ones wanted the 
citizens’ hard-earned money, 
seized their property and, when 
the citizens protested, threw 





As a result, in this country | 
we have free speech because if | 


it, | 


the Supreme | 


| to do when the Supreme Court 
'threw the NRA and the AAA 
| out. 


Supreme Court Is Safeguard 


But in the past all of these 
| attacks have failed. The people 
|of this country still realize that 
| the Supreme Court is the only 
| protection they have against 
| politicians seizing more power— 
ithe only protection of our 
rights we have short of revolt. 
Of course, politicians do not 
|like to have their power lim- 
\ited by Constitutions. They 
would like to substitute their 
‘own schemes and make you 
|obey their will instead of hav- 
'ing the rights the Constitution 
says you shall have. 


Now a lot of politicians have 


the politicians tried to put | been telling you the Constitu- 


them the Supreme Court will|them more power and have 
say, “Let him alone.” been promising you a lot of 


Also, we have freedom of things for the liberty they 


worship, which many other na- 
tions have lost. And our poli- | 
ticians can’t take your money | 
or your property from you with- | 
out paying you for it, like they | 
can in so many other countries | 
today. | 

These are only a few of the 
things we have because we have | 
a law (the Constitution) to gov- | 
ern our politicians and a Court | 
to make them obey that law. 


Curbed Politicians 
Prosperity 


What has happened in this | 
country under this law to keep | 
politicians in their places? Since 
it limited their power, it has | 
prevented them from meddling | 
in our private affairs and plund- | 


Bring | 


| want you to give up. Well, that 
\is what Hitler said too, but I 
don’t want that kind of a bar- 
gain. I want no politician as 
my nurse-maid. I want none of 
his brain-trust planning me and 
my life and, if you knew poli- 
ticians and brain-trusters as I 
do, neither would you. 

What these politicians really 
want is more power to tax you 
and to order you around, which 


| means less liberty for you be- 


cause the more power you give 


|them, the more they have to 
|say about what you do, and the 


less you have to say about what 
they do to you. 

And, if you didn’t have a Con- 
stitution to control them and 
a Court to enforce that Consti- 
tution, their power would be 





them into jail. 
They also knew why this was. | 


obey. 
So these wise men decided to | 


ering us. As a result, our cost | unlimited once they got in of- 
of government, until the last | fice. They wouldn’t even have 
few years, has been low and|to run for re-election if they 
this country grew and pros-| didn’t want to. Then your only 
pered like no country in all' remedy to get rid of them 
history. would be revolt, just as it was 
Millions of people from other|the only remedy Washington 
lands where they were tyran-|and Jefferson had. And we 
nized by their politicians came | must not have revolt. 
over here. My father and; Whenever any politician says 
mother did and so did the|to you, “I want more power” 
fathers and mothers of most|and makes a lot of promises 
of you. And if the immigra-| about what he will do for you 
tion laws let them, there would/if you give it to him, think of 
be millions more who would| what has happened in Russia, 
rush over here from Europe|Germany and Spain and ask 
yourself, “What does he really 
want to do to me?” 


“Carpet-Bagger” Rule Similar 


Ever since the Constitution 
was established, politicians have 


If you don’t think that what 
is happening in those countries 
can happen here, read the story 
of what happened to the people 
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in the southern states after the 
Civil War. After the North 
won, Congress deprived the 
people of the South of their 
votes and sent Northern poli- 
ticians and the army into the 
South to rule them. The years 
that followed are the blackest 
pages in our political history 
and the South has never fully 
recovered from the way those 
“carpe t-bagger” politicians 
robbed and plundered them. 
Read the history of ‘“Recon- 
struction” in the South and you 
will understand what happens 
when politicians take the Con- 
stitution away from the people. 
(Read “Gone with the Wind’— 
Ed. N.P.N.) 


This is also a good example 
of what happens under a cen- 
tralized government’ without 
States’ rights. Politicians, re- 
gardless of party, are all the 
same kind of people—they are 
ordinary human beings, except 
that they are ambitious for pow- 
er and when they get it they 
want to keep it. And the lesson 
of history is that you don’t 
dare trust any of them very far. 

How, then, are you and I to 
choose our politicians? We can 
never be sure in advance that 
they are going to be good ones. 
We only judge on their records 
whether they have been honest 
and have tried to keep their 
word. If a politician’s record 
shows he does not keep his 
word, we are fools to trust him 
further. 

What is the politicians pres- 
ent record? Certainly business 
is better. Any child could make 
business better at the candy 
store if you let him spend all 
the money he wants—until you 
have to pay the bill. I can 
make business better that way. 
So could you. 


Broken Promises 


The rest of the record is one 
of broken promises. After tak- 
ing a most solemn oath to up- 
hold the Constitution, men in 
high position have ordered Con- 
gress to pass a law “in spite of 
any doubts, however reason- 
able, regarding its  constitu- 
tionality.” Mind you, he or- 
dered Congress to act against 
its own oath of office. What 
he was really saying was, “I 
don’t like the limits which the 
Constitution places upon my 
power and even though you 
swore to uphold it, I want you 
to ignore it. 


A certain politician also re- 
ferred to the Constitution as a 
“horse and buggy” instrument. 
Well, maybe it is, but if you 
were traveling through a 
strange country on a dark night 
with no stars and no signs to 
guide you, which would you 
rather ride in—a horse and 
buggy that you drove yourself, 
or a high-powered car driven 
by someone else at top speed 
without brakes? 





| 


| WRITES A LETTER 








Something Needed, Okla. Discovers, 


| 


To Keep Taxpayers from Leaving 





‘to the Editor: 
| Well, it has been a week or 


|SO since I have reported to you 
on the state of things in the 
Mid-Continent and there has 
been no end of excitement, 
which accounts for my failure 
'to write. There has been more 
drama out here than we have 





|ernor and Cousin Cicero was de- 


|ploying his troops through the | 


slush pits of Oklahoma City. 

| Before I get into our biggest 
news, I want to express my 
gratitude to our President for 
showing us the way out of an 
ugly situation in my home pre- 
cincts. Here in Bustgullet town- 
ship we have a constable that 
is about 70 years old, although 
the stubborn old devil claims 
he is just as good a man as he 
ever was. The township trus- 
tees put him in 25 years ago 
and told him the job was his 
for life. 


Well, a delicate situation re- 
|cently arose. The trustees is- 
|sued a proclamation declaring 
| that all the farmers would have 
to use tractors to do their plow- 
|ing. This was based on soil con- 
servation and increasing the 
productivity of the land as, ac- 
cording to the trustees, that is 
the only way you can plow deep 
enough to do the right kind 
of job. 


| But the constable belongs to 





to enforce the 
claimed the horse 


decree. 





| enough for those who didn’t | 


| want to buy tractors and he put 
| it all on the broad ground that 
|it was up to the farmer himself 
'to decide. Of course that is 
specious reasoning of the worst 


| kind. This constable is at heart 


|a chain harness man and he 
doesn’t like progress. 


The justice of the peace 
an impasse has existed for sev- 
eral months. But we now know 
what to do. There is nothing to 
keep us from having a three- 
judge court in this township 
and three constables, so the 
trustees are going to fix it up 





had since Bill Murray was gov- | 


a by gone age and he refused | 
He | 
was good) 


sided with the constable and | 


,that way and provide for ma- 
jority rule of these new boards. 
It will mean a little more ex- 
pense but new ideas will have 
| free play. It is understood that 
|the two local agents for trac- 
tors will be appointed and the 
other places will be filled with 
/gasoline dealers. 


Reversal of Form 


Now for the big news. Down 
at Oklahoma City there has 
been a sudden reversal of form 
and the governor and several 
|of the legislators are now Say- 
‘ing that something must be 
done to encourage rich men to 
stay in Oklahoma. As you know, 
they have been harassing them 
|for some years, raising the tax 
rate biennially and sometimes 
oftener. Quite a few have 
moved to Texas and some to 
Kansas. 


The legislature was warned 
'a long time ago that this would 
happen. I remember that L. B. 
Jackson, one of our producers, 
told a taxation committee a 
‘couple of years ago that these 
/oil men “flush easy and fly far.” 
| Well, they went right ahead put- 
| ting on income taxes and sales 
|taxes and gross. production 
|taxes and proposing numerous 
|other kinds down to one re- 
|quiring you to have a hand- 
_painted frame around your auto 
|license tax, at a slight addi- 
tional charge for handling and 
wrapping. 

Not many of our reputed mil- 
\lionaires who left the state 








/made any announcement. They 
just let the tax collectors find 
it out when they went calling 
around to see why the money 
/hadn’t been sent in on time. 
| And the news is now out in a 
| big way that they have gone. 
So, the governor says some- 
thing must be done about it. 


| Game Laws Needed 


I don’t understand that they 
will offer any bonus to a man 
of wealth to get him to reside 
in our midst. Mainly, what is 
proposed is some kind of laws 
that will protect the men of 
money during certain seasons 





and set up some standards of 
sportsmanship. The state of- 
ficials had become very careless 
and were shooting them where- 
ever they sat, even potting them 
in coveys. It now appears that 
there is strong sentiment for 
some policy that will prohibit 
such wholesale slaughter and 
permit the shooting of singles, 
only, and then on the wing. It 
may be that no firing will be 
allowed except as one of the 
millionaires is found crossing 
the state line. 

Now, I personally do not 
know any of these men who 
are reputed to have it stacked 
away in big bales and I have 
observed them at a respectful 
distance only. To me they have 
always looked like any of the 
rest of us, wearing the same 
badgered expression that you 
see on the face of the fellow 
who is wondering how the hell 
he is going to meet that pay- 
men on the car and have Jun- 
ior’s teeth straightened and at 
the same time stall off the mort- 
gage company a few days. It 
may be that the statesmen are 
beginning to discover some of 
the facts of life, such as that 
a big income means a corre- 
spondingly big outgo. On second 
thought, I discard that theory. 


Will Be Missed 


The real reason for the com- 
passion, I suspect, is the real- 
ization at last that, if the boys 
who make the big deposits in 
the banks are chased off to 
more friendly states, the people 
of average means who really 
pay most of the taxes will have 
to go along and that will leave 
things in the hands of those 
who pay nothing at all. And 
then who would be left to throw 
a little legal business, such as 
title work, to the lawyer who 
happens to be a member of 
the legislature? 

Well, that is one hopeful 
theme. Another bit of news is 
that the commonwealths of Ok- 
lahoma and Texas have reached 
an accord on the matter of fish- 
ing in the Red River, which 
forms the boundary line. It re- 
quired a trip by a committee 
of the Oklahoma legislature 
and several conferences, but 
peace now rests securely on the 
scene. All that is now needed is 
some fish in the river and we 
will be set to go. 

Yours, 
Ellick Botts. 








| 





Underwood Honored 


WICHITA FALLS, Feb. 22.— 
R. Lee Underwood, independent 
producer, has been elected presi- 
dent of the North Texas Oil and 
Gas Assn., succeeding R. A. 
King. First vice president is 


N. H. Martin; second vice presi- 
dent is P. F. Gwynn and J. Ed 
Rewin is secretary. 
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| proceedings or grand jury ac- 
| tion, Small said. 

| About the time this debate 
| was going on Attorney General 
| William McCraw was starting 
| proceedings to confiscate 1,732,- 
311 barrels of oil allegedly pro- 


Texas Proration 
Law Is Extended 
Without Change 





N. P. N. News Bureau | " 
it was produced in the days be- 
LAWREN' E. SMI 
By CE SMITH fore the enforcement machin- 


TULSA, Feb. 20. — Without lery, state and federal, was es- 


change or modification, the tablished under laws that stood 
Texas senate extended the con- | the test of litigation. 


servation law of the state for 


Survey of “Hot” Oil 
a two-year period, following 


McCraw and C. V. Terrell, 


earlier action by the house. The | chairman of the railroad com-| 


law was due to expire next | mission, said they believed the 


Sept. 1. (37 suits which were filed cov- 
Opposition to extension of the 


either branch of the legislature. | !¢8ed “hot” oil in 54 open pits 


A final stand was made in the | Smith, Rusk and Upshur coun- 
senate by Sen. Joe Hill, of Hen- ‘ties. 


larly indignant over the opera-|tal amount was classified as_ 


tion of the Texas law which | 1+069,821 barrels of fuel oil or 


authorizes confiscation and sale 


by the state of “hot” oil. 


crude, reduced in gravity by 


His contention, set forth in| exposure, and 167,357 barrels of | 


a report made recently by a|crude fairly close in gravity to 
senate committee which he fresh East Texas crude. 


headed, and repeated by him! {jt is unlikely that this oil, if 
on the senate floor, was that 


ally been made to the original | Board has refused to clear for 
owner at nominal prices and) 


that receivers’ fees had diverted|}as been 
much of the proceeds from the confiscation 
treasury of the state. 


He tried unsuccessfully to put 
through a substitute bill which 
would extend the proration law produced in violation of state 
three years but would provide | 
that no receivership fee in con-| being “hot”. 
fiscation proceedings would ex-| The confiscation law itself is 


“blessed” through 
proceedings. It 
takes the position that, as the 


ceed 10 per cent of the amount! under attack in two suits in) 


realized at the sale; that the Texas, one of which has reached 
oil should bring, at open sale|an appellate court. It is prob- 
conducted by the sheriff, at|able that the question of con- 
least two-thirds of its true value stitutionality will be settled be- 
and that confiscation suits | fore sale has been made of the 
should be held in the counties | huge quantity of oil filed on 
where the oil production origi-| by the state. 


ered about all the illegal oil | 


that is stored in the East Texas | 
law, which includes provision ‘field. Suits were based, they | 


for basing proration on market | said, on a survey made by com- | 
demand, was not strong in | mission agents showing the al-| 


and 33 steel tanks in Gregg, | 
Approximately 150 de-| 


derson, who has been particu-|fendants were named. The to-| 


\topped crude of low gravity; | 
459,131 barrels of weathered | 


sold, will bring the current mar- | 
sales of confiscated oil had usu-| Ket price. The Federal Tender | 


interstate movement oil that | 


Connally law forbids interstate | 
jand foreign movement of oil | 


orders, “hot” oil keeps right on | 


| 


Companies Asked to Explain 


Higher Texas Retail Price 


| duced in violation of Texas Rail. | 
road Commission orders. The oil | 
'described has been in storage | 
for many months and much of | 


By Teletype 
N. P.N. News Bureau 


TULSA, Feb. 22. — The usual 


routine of a statewide hearing | 


|in Texas was broken Feb. 20 
‘when Col. E. O. Thompson, 
member of the Texas Railroad 
Commission, 
heads of oil companies to sub- 
| mit explanations of recent price 


‘said were out of line with the 
| crude price raise of Jan. 28. 


He took as his example the 
advance in Panhandle crude 
prices, asserting that the raise 
was 10 cents per barrel and 
|}asked an attorney for the Phil- 
‘lips Petroleum Co. what gaso- 
line recovery’ the 
| realized. On being told that the 
average was about 65 per cent, 
,or 25 gallons on the barrel of 


the gasoline price had gone up 
one cent per gallon and that the 
consumer “is being called on to 
pay 15 cents too much a barrel”. 


price discrepancy be submitted 
to the commission by all com- 
panies that participated in the 
advance and that the statements 
|be signed by the heads of the 
companies. 


Increases Asked 
The hearing developed numer- 


|Bureau of Mines forecast for 
demand for Texas crude for 
|March was 1,256,600 _ barrels 
daily, an increase of 53,200 bar- 


ey’s February estimate, but far 


‘under the allowable as set by | 
Al- | 
‘lowable on the first of this | 
| month was 1,329,378 barrels but, | 


ithe railroad commission. 


by Feb. 19, this had been in- 


called upon the) 


advances in gasoline, which he | 


company | 


crude, Thompson asserted that | 


He then directed, from the | 
/bench, that explanation of the | 


ous requests for increases in al- | 
lowable production. The federal | 


rels daily over the same agen-| 


,barrel and I predict the price 
' will go higher”. 


Nominations to purchase 
/crude called for by the commis- 
sion ran into high figures, as 
/usual. The March demand, on 
the basis of these figures would 
/be 1,565,231 barrels daily. That 
‘these will be scaled down con- 
siderably by the commission 
| when it writes its order was in- 
_dicated by Thompson’s asser- 
‘tion that the commission had 
| about arrived at the true de- 
|mand figure in recent orders. 





| Crude}Stocks’ Increase 


Gains Momentum 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 22. — 
The slight increase in stocks of 
crude petroleum which showed 
up at the end of the week of 
January 23-30 was augmented 
by an increase of 732,000 bar- 
'rels during the following week, 
making Feb. 6 stocks total 286,- 
/116,000 barrels, a gain of 905,- 
000 barrels over the Jan. 23 
figure, according to Bureau of 
| Mines figures. 


| They were still more than 
25,000,000 barrels less than 
stocks a year ago of 312,359,000 
‘barrels, and almost 30,000,000 
less than the high point of 315,- 
'481,000 barrels reached last 
|'May, since when they have 
\shown a decrease almost every 
| week up to the end of January. 


Stocks, by grades, for Feb. 
6 and Jan. 30, follow: 


Stocks of Crude Petroleum 
Jan. 30 and Feb. 6, 1937 


(Barrels of 42 gallons) 











‘creased through adjustments anise on eee 
nated. Under the Texas law, Little if any of the oil in-|and new completions to 1,365,- | crude oll 30. 6 ©6330 
suits may be filed by the state| volved in the new suits ‘was | 194 barrels. | Pa. Grade... 4158 4s is 
in Travis county, where the produced in recent months. The! s ¢ Rite te lee 

é ecretary oO nterior Ickes, 
state capital is located. railroad commission, following | who had been in Texas for in-|,,/%4:Mich; -. 9778 tet 
Hill’s Charges its survey made a year and a|spection of several federal | N. La.& Ark... 10,444 10,683 +239 
’ half ago, established a close | power and flood control proj- bag. a og - 27,507 27,796 +289 
Hill asserted that, in at least watch on all pits and tanks in ects, attended the hearing and | Fast Texas .... 20,047 20,120 + 73 
50 per cent of the cases, the which the oil under suspicion | spoke briefly. He commended | Other, M.-Cont..114.583 115,931 — 
suits, answers, judgments and|was stored. None has been! the conservation work of the | Rocky Mt.....: 25,904 25,844 — 60 
sales of confiscated oil back to|added and none taken away,| commission, asserted that no —— } yo ey ig 
the defendants were all made commission agents say. complaints are now being made eaten: : . <onmensiitin 
the cowry day and that his fig- One feature of the state’s|concerning federal agencies in | Total reported oo oss aig 4 6u2 

ures had been obtained from the | new suits is that the court will|East Texas since a drastic re- | Estimates, unre- 

records of the attorney general. | pe asked to name one receiver organization was made, and said | Ported stocks 17,150 17,200 + 50 
Sen. Clint Small, Amarillo, to have charge of the whole | that those agencies were work- | Total stocks. . .285,384 286,116 +732 

defended the confiscation stat- affair. He will be compensated | ing in harmony with the state | 

ute and told Hill that his—Hill’s |on the basis of expenses only. | forces. Enforcement of conser- | 
—quarrel was with its adminis-| Revenues from the sales, if | vation laws had raised estimates| OMAHA, Neb., Feb. 22.— 


tration. If the acts complained | made, will go into the general 
of by Hill have been committed, | treasury of the state as the law 
the remedy is in impeachment | provides. 


|of recovery in East Texas by|Arch Stafford, Quaker Petro- 
| 600,000,000 barrels, “which is a|leum Co., is recovering from a 
‘whole lot of money at $1.27 a| three weeks influenza illness. 
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Code Rescission 
Opposed by Cal. 


Oil Executives 


By JACK N. WESTSMITH 
N. P.N. News Bureau 
LOS ANGELES, Feb. 20.— 


Reasons why the Federal Trade 
Commission should not rescind 
its approval of the 1931 national 
code of petroleum marketing 
practices are to be advanced by 
California oil men at the public 
hearing in Washington, Feb. 24. 
This is an important matter to 
west coast marketing com- 
panies which are operating un- 


der interpretation of rules of 
that code. 


A contingent of oil men from 


the Pacific coast are leaving 
for Washington and they expect 
to have all the answers as to 
why this code should not be re- 
voked, at least, not until some- 
thing new is offered to take its 
place. 


Large Delegation 


The group will represent in- 
dependent and major interests 
in producing, refining and mar- 
keting divisions of the industry 
and will outline what the code 
has meant in the way of a stab- 
ilized market for crude and re- 
fined products on the west 
coast. 


Among those scheduled to be 
present at the hearing will be: 
J. «. Bushnell, Seaside Oil Co.; 
Rush M. Blodget, Oil Producers 
Agency; P. E. Allen, Associated 
Oil Co.; R. T. Herndon, The 
Texas Co.; V. H. Kelly, Rich- 
field Oil Co.; C. V. Larzelere, 
Signal Oil Co.; J. Howard Mar- 
shall, Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia; E. L. Miller, Regional 
Code Compliance Committee; 
W. H. Morgan, Bush Oil Co. 
and representing the Independ- 
ent Refiners Ass’n.; B. A. 
Rowell, Gilmore Oil Co.; Felix 
Smith, Standard Oil Co.; and 
Lawrence Vanderlick,  chair- 
man of the Central Committee 
of California Producers. 


While observers close to the 


situation believe the commis- | 
sion will rescind its approval of | 
this early code, it is hoped such | 


action can be delayed until a 
substitute measure can 


plicable to petroleum marketing 
practices throughout the entire 
country. At present, the Pacific 
coast is the only territory abid- 
ing by provisions of the 1931 
code, or any code for that mat- 
ter. 


Agitation for a marketing 
code of some kind was started 
soon after the Supreme Court 


be | 
worked out which would be ap- | 


NIRA decision, in May, 1935, 
ruled out the Pacific Coast Pe- 
|troleum Agency. Termination 
of the agency agreement 
threatened chaos to a market- 
ing stability built up during the 
life of that compact. 


1931 Code Revived 


The result of this interest 
was to revive the general na- 
tional code approved by the 
FTC in 1931 and announced by 
that body to still be in effect. 
While not perfect, this set of 
rules was thought better than 
no code at all. It was somewhat 
rusty through lack of use, but 
seemed to offer a framework 
for the specific requirements of 
the west coast petroleum in- 
dustry. 


Provisions of this general 
code were then interpreted to 
apply to marketing problems in 
the western territory and were 
adopted by the Regional Code 
Compliance Committee for the 
Pacific Coast marketing area 
in April, 1936. 


By interpretation, the oil 
companies sought to do two 
things; one was to make prin- 
ciples as embodied in the na- 
tional code applicable to condi- 
tions in this territory. In other 
words, to translate the general- 
ities into marketing termin- 
ology so marketers in this ter- 
ritory could apply them. 


The other objective was to 
limit the general principles of 
the code so that their appli¢a- 
tion would not conflict with the 
decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the Sugar Institute 
case. This was accomplished 
by removing any prohibition 
against deviation in prices but 
making it a requirement that 
public notice should be posted 
where any deviation in price 
was made. 


Posts Own Prices 


post specified prices on motor 
fuel and kerosine but his prices 
do not have to conform to those 
posted by his competitor. “The 
rule contemplates that each 
one will determine for himself 
the prices at which he will sell 
his products and that he will 
post these prices on his prem- 
ises at a place conveniently ac- 
cessible during business hours 
to the public” the code reads. 


Deviations from these “gen- 
erally applicable” posted prices, 
under the California interpreta- 
tions of this rule, must be post- 





made or offer is made to sell at 


prices different from these post- | 


ings. 

Full details of payment or 
absorption of rent, cost of 
water, heat, light, power, taxes, 
license fees or other expenses, 
must also be posted at the re- 
spective places from which de- 


Under interpretations of this | 
rule, the supplier is required to | 


liveries of gasoline and kero- 
sine are made. 

This rule, which is “K” in the 
1931 authorized code, is the real 
crux of the document. 
some deviations in price have 
been made, inadvertently for 
the most part, publication of the 
facts surrounding such deals 
has cleared the air and has re- 
moved suspicion of secret re- 
bates and allowances offered in 
soliciting new dealer accounts. 


Analysis of the 1931 code, as 
interpreted by the California 
industry, and the so-called mid- 
western code, now before the 
Federal Trade Commission for 
approval, shows great similar- 
ity. The California code work- 
ers had to stay within limits of 
the general principles of the 
1931 version as they existed and 
could not include certain provi- 
sions known to be desirable. 


Two Codes Compared 

One essential difference be- 
tween the two codes is that the 
one sponsored by the mid-west- 
ern industry provides more flat 
prohibitions of practices con- 
sidered unfair, whereas the 
California interpretations said 
these practices could be fol- 
lowed as long as their details 
were made public. 


The California, industry has 
not been confronted in recent 
years with the evils growing 
out of the practice of loaning 
or leasing equipment. The 
practice is not observed in the 
western territory. Although the 
rule covering this practice was 
interpreted in the California 
version, it did not carry the 
same importance as it might in 
a code applicable to other sec- 
tions of the country. 


Richfield Makes Profit 
Of $615,568 in 1936 











N. P.N. News Bureau 
LOS ANGELES, Feb. 


Richfield Oil Co. of California 
and subsidiaries showed net 
profits of $615,568 for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1936, after all 
charges including allowance for 





ed as soon as any delivery is | 


federal income _ taxes. This 
|compares with a net loss of $2,- 
| 160,770 in the preceding year. 

| William C. McDuffie, reor; 
| ganization trustee, showed in 
his report filed with the federal 
/court that sales of crude oil and 
| petroleum products for the year 
'totaled $28,940,876, 


While | 








| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Confer With FTC 
On New Oil Cede 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 22.— 
Progress toward approval by 
the Federal Trade Commission 
of a set of fair trade practice 
rules for the petroleum mar- 
keting industry was made here 
the past week when members 
of the three-man industry com- 
mittee conferred with officials 
of the commission, received 
several suggestions, then later 
met to discuss proposed rules 
to be included. 

After the FTC meeting the 
committee members said that 
only minor changes, chiefly in 
wording, had been suggested to 
make acceptable the code 
drafted following a series of 
code conferences in Chicago last 
winter. 

The proposed changes will be 
incorporated into the code, and 
it probably will be submitted to 
the trade practice division of 
the commission before long. 


Commission action no doubt 
will be followed by submission 
of the approved code to the in- 
dustry for criticisms or sugges- 
tions, and a date set when these 
may be heard. 


Meanwhile, protests against 
proposed recission of the 193i 
petroleum code are reaching the 
commission, and indications are 
that it will be asked to continue 
the 1931 code at the hearings 
Feb. 24. As now drafted, the 
proposed new trade practice 
rules would affect only those 
states east of the Rockies, while 


‘the 1931 code is chiefly in etf- 


fect on the Pacific Coast. 


FTC officials have indicated, 
however, their belief that com- 
panies protesting the recission 
of the 1931 code may ask its 
retention, at least until adoption 
of the new code, then ask to be 
included under the new code. 


Probability that the proposed 
fair trade practice rules for the 
gasoline pump industry, on 
which hearings were held more 
than a month ago, will be sent 
to the commission soon was ex- 
pressed today by Judge George 
E. McCorkle, director of the 


compared Trade Practice Division of the 


| with $26,629,880 in 1935. These | federal Trade Commission. 


|figures are exclusive of sales 
tax. 

Net income before deducting 
depletion, depreciation and 
losses on property retirements, 
amounted to $4,482,361, against 
$1,546,595 in 1935. Depletion 


and depreciation charges plus 
retirements and losses amount- 
(ed to $3,866,793 in 1936, com- 
\pared to $3,741,868 in 1935. 


Members of the three-man 


code committee for the petro- 


leum marketing industry are 
C. E. Arnott, vice-president of 
Socony-Vacuum; Paul E. Had- 
lick, secretary, National Oil 
Marketers Assn., and Wilmer 
Schuh, president of National As- 
sociation of Petroleum Re- 


' tailers. 
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Fuels; D-4, on Road Paving Ma- | ernment owns a 51 per cent in-|tion; others indicated they be- 
terials; D-8 on Bituminous | terest in Petromex. lieved the new company would 
Waterproofing and Roofing Ma-| Present plans, it reported,|be given concessions in other 
terials; Joint Committee onjcall for the new company to/| lines, as well as being allowed 
Effect of Temperature On | take over all permits for new to pay lower wages and taxes, 
Properties of Metals; Sectional | drilling and to take over the | and try to force the foreign in- 


Lubricants And 


Corrosion Tests 


A.S.T.M. Subjects 





N. P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 22.—_Sym- 
posia on lubricants, and on 
corrosion testing of metals will 
mark the regional and commit- 
tees meeting of the American 
Society For Testing Materials 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
March 1-5. 


The lubricants symposium is 
scheduled for March 2, and will 
include four papers by well 
known technologists on lubrica- 
tion, followed by prepared dis- 
cussion by other technologists. 
The formal papers are: 


Engine Deposits—Causes and 
Effects—W. A. Gruse, Senior 
Fellow, Melion Institute of 
Industrial Research. 

Automotive Bearings—Effect 
of Design and Composition 
on Lubrication—A. J. Under- 
wood, Assistant Head, Pow- 
er Plant Dept., General Mo- 
tors Corp., Research Labo- 
ratories Section. 

Addition Agents for Lubricat- 
ing Oils—G. M. Maverick, 
Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey. 

How to Select a Motor Oil 
from the Standpoint of the 
Consumer—W. S. James, 
Chief Engineer, Studebaker 


Corp. 

H. C. Mougey of General Mo- 
tors Corp., will be in charge of 
this symposium. 

On Tuesday evening, March 1, 
the Symposium on Corrosion 
Testing, under the direction of 
F. N. Speller, National Tube Co. 
will be presented. The list of 
papers includes: 

Principles of Corrosion Mech- 
anism and Testing—R. B. 
Mears, Aluminum Co. of 
America, and C. W. Borg- 
mann, National Tube Co. 

Atmospheric Testing—H. S 
Rawdon, National Bureau 
of Standards. 

Salt Spray Testing—E. H. 
Dix, Jr., Aluminum Co. of 
America. 

Intermittent Immersion Test- 
ing—D. K. Crampton, Chase 
Brass and Copper Co., Inc. 

Total Immersion Testing— 
R. J. McKay, W. A. Wesley, 
F. L. La Que, The Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. 

Soil Corrosion Testing—K. H. 
Logan, I. A. Dennison and 
Scott Ewing, National Bu- 
reau of Standards. 


During this week numerous 
committees will meet to discuss 
the work each has been carry- 
ing on. These committee meet- 
ings include those of A-5, on 
Corrosion of Iron and Steel; 
D-2, on Petroleum Products and 
Lubricants; D-3, on Gaseous 


| interest in the Flour Bluff field. 





Committee, Z-11, on Petroleum | 
Products and Lubricants. 

General arrangements for 
meetings will be made by the 
Chicago District Committee, un- 
der W. A. Straw of the Western 
Electric Co. A regional meet- 
ing dinner will be held March 
3. 





New Natural Gasoline Plant 
N. P. N. News Bureau 

TULSA, Feb. 22.—The Empire | 
Oil & Refining Co.’s new nat-| 
ural gasoline plant in the Stone | 
sector of the Burrton pool in| 
Reno county, Kansas, is expect- 
ed to be placed in operation 
within the next 10 days. The 
plant has a capacity of 30,000,- 
000 cu. ft. of gas daily, from) 
which is expected to be manu- 
factured 18,000 gallons of nat- 
ural gasoline. | 
| 

| 





Barnsdall to Build 
Texas Refinery 





By Teletype 
N. P. N. News Bureau 


TULSA, Feb. 23.—Barnsdall 
Refining Co., has signed a con- 
tract with the Frick-Reid Sup- 
ply Co., for the construction of 
a refinery at Corpus Christi, 
Tex., according to information 
here. The plant will be located 
on a tract recently acquired by 
Barnsdall near the city. The new 
plant, according to reports, will 
have a capacity of 5000 barrels 
daily, and will include a Dubbs 
cracking unit. Officials of both 
the Barnsdall and the Frick- 
Reid companies were in Chi- 
cago today to complete the de- 
tails. 

The Barnsdall Oil Corp., has 
been active on the Gulf Coast 
for some years and has become 
a producer in the Placedo and 
Refugio fields, and has a large 


All these fields are within short 


pipeline distance of Corpus 
Christi. 





Petromex to Be 





Nationalized 





By Teletype 
News Bureau | 


NEW YORK. Feb. 23.—An- 
nouncement that the Petroleum | 


Co. of Mexico (Petromex) will | 


be dissolved and plans for a 


new company, National Petro- | 
leum Co. of Mexico, to be en- 
tirely government-owned and | 
controlled are looked upon in | 
some oil quarters here as indi- | 
cating 


that the government | 


plans complete nationalization | 
‘of the industry there. The gov- | 


present leases of foreign oil in- 
terests whenever they expire. | 
No indications of attempts to | 
take over refining or pipelines 
have been reported, however, 
and some feel that government 
control may stop with produc- 


' terests out of the entire picture. 

Notices have been printed in 
the Mexican Official Gazette 
|that a meeting of stockholders 
| of Petromex will be held March 
1, to carry out the liquidation 
plans. 





Gasoline Stocks To Be Lower 


Is Bureau Of Mines Forecast 





N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 22.— 


The oil industry will enter its 


-high-consuming season in April 
| with gasoline stocks 2,500,000 


barrels lower than last year, 
according to the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. 

The bureau, in making this 
prediction, is counting on a con- 
tinuance of mild weather, which 
means increased consumption of 
gasoline, accompanied by a 
slackening in fuel oil demand. 
Both factors tend to slow down 
additions to gasoline stocks. 

For the month of March, the 
bureau forecasts an increase of 
3,100,000 barrels in gasoline 
stocks, as against an estimated 


increase of 5,870,000 barrels for | 


February, which is three days 
shorter than March. 

Stocks of finished and unfin- 
‘ished gasoline at the end of 
March will total about 72,000,- 
000 barrels, compared with 74,- 
485,000 barrels a year previ- | 
ously, according to the bureau’s 
figures. 

However, additions to stocks 
have been running above the | 
bureau estimates, with Janu- 
ary’s increase reported at about 
6,000,000 barrels, against an es- 
timated increase of 5,060,000 
barrels. 


Daily average production of | 
crude oil for March to meet | 


the demand is estimated by the | 
bureau at 3,159,000 barrels, or 
90,400 barrels higher than the 
estimate for February and 420,- 


100 barrels (15 per cent) higher 
than the estimate for March, 
1936. 

Domestic demand for motor 
fuel in March has been placed 
at 39,100,000 barrels, or nine per 
cent above the actual of March, 
1936. Besides this, gasoline ex- 
ports will reach 2,300,000 bar- 
rels, the bureau says. 


Natural gasoline consumption 
at refineries is estimated at 6.1 
per cent, or 2,260,000 barrels. 
Percentage of yield for straight- 
run and cracked gasoline is 
figured at 43.59. 

Imports of foreign crude were 
estimated at 2,900,000 barrels, 
with exports at 4,000,000 barrels. 
A figure of 2,800,000 barrels was 
included for “fuel and losses.” 

With benzol and direct sales 
and losses of natural gasoline 
estimated as 850,000 barrels, the 
bureau calculates production of 
gasoline at 43,650,000 barrels in 
March, distributed among the 
districts as follows: East Coast, 

6,510,000 barrels; Appalachian, 

300,000: Indiana-Illinois, 7,430,- 
| 000; Oklahoma, 2,750,000; Kan- 
| sas- -Missouri, 2,620,000; Texas 
| Inland, 3,490,000; Texas Gulf, 9,- 
fogs Louisiana Gulf, 1,650,- 
000; North Louisiana-Arkansas, 
| 920,000; Rocky Mountain, 950,- 
000, and California, 6,050,000. 

Recommended levels of re- 
quired daily average crude oil 
| production by states for March, 
together with the February fore- 
| cant figures and the December 
actual production figures, fol- 
low: 





Forecast Forecast Actual Prodn. 
State March, 1937 Feb. 1937 Dec. 1936 
(Figures in Barrels) 

Pe So Serial ho xe Bea ale ale letiass 1,256,600 1,203,400 1,229,000 
SS oe saae a da ae od wee 590,700 581,900 605,400 
I dat ae Me are eae wake 570,900 573,300 583,800 
I a Garda. Sis aa we See Hd 240,000 225,100 235,500 
Ee er ee ee 178,000 170,000 173,900 
oS re ee 88,200 81,600 87,000 
Co ee 49,000 49,400 49,500 
So.) ee es ee ee 42,200 41,900 45,000 
NS oo oad oda eaake wy oy 30,300 29,400 27,300 
FO EEE ECON TOPCO TEE E 28,500 28,500 26,700 
EE a i ee 16,500 16,300 15,900 
TOT Ee rere 14,600 14,700 16,700 
I rakes Sh chase he oleate 13,500 13,000 14,400 
eee rt core 12,900 12,700 12,500 
IN a <xraorgs dine a 5 @ ae éie de wdeein 10,300 10,500 10,400 
We WINE ain dk celeece cues 10,300 10,200 11,000 
A er ere 4,300 4,500 3,800 
oo eS een ee 2,200 2, 200 2,300 
cy a ee 3,159,000 3,068,600 3,150,108 
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Operations Up 17% 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 22.— | 
Production of refined petroleum | 
products at the Point Breeze | 
refinery of the Atlantic Refining | 
Co. during 1936 showed an in- | 
crease of 17 per cent over 1935, 
the company announced today. | 
Production of gasoline showed | 
an increase of 15 per cent. For 
lubricating oils the increase was 
20 per cent. 


Aviation ‘Lubes’, 


Fuel on Program 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
NEW YORK, Feb. 22.—A ses- 
sion on fuels and lubricants will 
lead off the National Aeronautic 
Meeting sponsored by the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers, 
March 11 and 12, at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington. 
This session, under the chair- 
manship of A. L. Beall, Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., will be held 
the morning of March 11, the 
program being confined to two 
papers. One will be presented 
by D. P. Barnard, Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana on “What an 


Numb 
Octane Number is Worth in the |sentative of the highway de- 


Air” and the other by O. C. 
Bridgeman, National Bureau of 


Standards, on “Engine and Lab- | 
oratory Tests of Stability of | 


Aviation Oils.” 


Two sessions on engines 


March 12 will include the fol- | 


lowing papers: 

Carburetion of Engines for 
Long Range Flight, by W. L. 
Losson, Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. 

Flexible Exhaust Valve Seats, 
by S. D. Heron, Ethyl Gasoline 
Corp..and A. L. Beall, Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. 


Lubrication and Cooling Sys- 
tems for Aircraft Engines, by 
Weldon Worth, U. S. Army Air 
Corps, Wright Field. 


In connection with the meet- 
ing, there will be an inspection 
trip through the National Bu- 
reau of Standards Laboratories. 
A banquet concludes the meet- 
ing the evening of March 12. 


C. H. Chatfield will be toast- | 


master. 


Co-operating in the sponsor- 
ship of the meeting are the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce of America, Air Trans- 
port Association of America, 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences. 


LINCOLN, Neb., Feb. 22.— 


at Lincoln. 


THE 


BY E. L. BARRINGER, N. P. N. 


One of the major battles on 
| state gasoline tax rates is being 
fought now in Nebraska over a 
one-cent increase, with the rev- 
enue to be diverted for old age 
| security purposes. Immediate 
| action is anticipated, as the cur- 
| rent one-cent emergency tax ex- 
| pires Feb. 28. 


At a hearing in Lincoln last 
| week a lengthy parade of op- 
| ponents appeared before the 
| committee against the bill. H. 
|H. Hahn, secretary of the Ne- 
braska American Petroleum In- 
| dustries Committee; S. A. Was- 
| sum, Tekamah jobber; and Max 
| Miller, head of the local retail- 
|ers’ association, put up admir- 
|able arguments. 
_ Farmers also appeared, some 
|as representatives of oil co-op- 
| eratives, spokesmen for 1000 or 
/more farmers. Traveling men 
|also made known their opposi- 
| tion through a spokesman. 


The only advocates of the bill, 
LB 158, to appear were a repre- 


| partment, and a department in- 
spector. 


1935 Emergency 


| The present fight goes back 
to the 1935 legislature. Need 
|for state funds on old age as- 
| sistance was pressing then, and, 
aS an emergency measure, an 
| additional one cent was slapped 
/on gasoline, as machinery al- 
|ready was in operation and it 
| Was easy to pull 5 cents, instead 
|of 4 cents, out of the motorist. 
|Opposition was quiet, on the 
plea of an emergency requiring 
a higher gasoline tax rate. 

Now at this legislature, the 
first unicameral session, the 
governor throws in a “gas” tax 
| bill for a 5-cent rate. Revenue 
|is to be divided three ways, for 
highways 62 per cent to the 


state and 30 per cent to coun. | 


| ties, for state old age assistance 
8 per cent. 

Opponents at the hearing last 
/week charged a breach of faith 
as the 1935 one-cent raise had 
|been accepted as an emergency 
'tax. Opponents also pointed to 


MARKETER 


CHICAGO NEWS BUREAU: 





turn of the tax to the 4 cent 
level next week. 


Those who purchased a Lin- 
coln newspaper the evening of 
the hearing read a front page 
story from the governor’s office 
on the bill. The governor re- 
ported he did not want to seem 
to be dictating to the legislature 
but he hoped for action before 
| the present one-cent tax expires. 


* * * 





Praise for Downtrodden 

| Tax collectors, one time 
|quaintly known as oil market- 
/ers, get some measure of praise 
|from an editorial in a Lincoln 
| newspaper last week. 


| The editorial concerned the 
\legislature getting joint action 
with Iowa and South Dakota on 
building four bridges over the 
Missouri river, eastern bound- 
ary of Nebraska. 

To speed up paying for the 
bridges, in addition to revenue 
from tolls, the editorial report- 
;ed that it is proposed “to dip 
| into the faithful old gasoline tax 
to the extent of 4 per cent.” 

~ * *” 





Time About Up 


The time limit for legislators 
to introduce bills is about up. In 
Nebraska the limit expired early 
last week. When the limit ex- 
pires general legislative prac- 
tice is to have bills introduced 
only through the governor. 


After all the bills are in the 
hopper, industry knows about 
where it stands on legislative 
|affairs and can concentrate all 
| its attention on committee hear- 
'ings and action on the floor. 

* 6 & 





“I Gotta Bill’”’ 


Final decision on the benefits 
|of Nebraska’s unicameral legis- 
lature are being reserved by 
/most persons. 

| The 43 members of Ne- 
|braska’s one-house legislature 
‘are acknowledged as_ being 
above the average legislator, as 


‘the factor of the bill increasing | to experience and ability. 


costs to farmers (Nebraska does | 


;not exempt farm gasoline) 


|many of whom require aid 


| through seed loans. 
Governor’s Prod 


A brisk fight is anticipated on 
L. L. Coryell & Son has made | the floor, as the bill now would 
application for a radio station | have to go through as an emer- | 
| gency measure to prevent a re- 


One point, however, seems to 
be that the elimination of one 
house did not eliminate politics 
on appointments. Other obser- 
vation is that the legislator, 
whether a member of a two- 
house or a one-house body,,. is 
smitten with the affliction of “I 
gotta introduce a bill” to be 
‘known, and hundreds of bills 


were introduced in Nebraska 
this year. 


Posted Price? 


Under-the-canopy price cut- 
ting has been moved on in an- 
other direction by Nebraska Pe- 
troleum Marketers, but the pro- 
posal was killed in committee. 


An amendment was sought to 
a price posting bill that would 
require selling at prices posted. 
Nebraska already has a price 
posting bill, but claimed to be 
unenforceable as one attorney- 
general held that the sales must 
be made at the price posted, but 
another attorney-general ruled 
that the posted price must be 
the maximum price, not neces- 
sarily the actual price. 

Under the second ruling a 
posted price had little effect on 
under-the-canopy discounting. 

Advocates of the bill were not 
interested in what price was 


| 





| posted, but that the posted price 


‘should be the actual selling 


| price. 





Montana Utility. 
Bill is Killed 





By Telegraph 

HELENA, Mont., Feb. 22.—- 
Bills which would have made 
natural gas pipelines and gaso- 
line public utilities in Montana 
have been killed by the House 
of Representatives here. 

The proposal of Rep. Ruffcorn 
(N.P.N. Feb. 17, p. 21) to place 
gasoline under supervision and 
regulation of the state public 
utility commission as a public 
utility was voted down by a 
count of 62 to 28, as majority 
voters explained their belief 
‘that Montana could not in any 
fashion determine the price of 
gasoline within her boundaries. 

Ruffcorn himself, author of 

the bill, voted against the meas- 
ure, so as to be able to move 
‘for reconsideration, although it 
‘is considered doubtful if any 
motion for reconsideration can 
carry, in view of the prepon- 
derantly adverse vote against 
| the bill. 
The pipeline bill would have 
'made these lines carrying nat- 
‘ural gas common carriers as 
‘well as public utilities. 
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WASHINGTON 


From the Crown Block ... 


By A. M. PETTY 
N.P.N. Washington 
News Bureau 

















WASHINGTON, Feb. 22. | ent refining points had cut off |Welcomes Schuh 
Published hearings on the | his source of supply. | 


Connally “hot” oil law may be | 


the year’s best-selling oil book. 

There wasn’t any _ table- 
thumping or heated exchanges, 
such as make the headlines. The 
witnesses read their statements 
rapidly and answered questions 
in low, measured tones. So, the 
import of much that was said 
passed over the heads of those 
present and will not be fully 
appreciated until it is in print. 


Liberal 


Several times marketer-wit- 


nesses 


nally, Texas, presiding at the | 


hearings, of being “unfair” in 
his questionings. But the Texas 
senator was surprisingly liberal 
in his handling of witnesses 
hostile to the bill bearing his 
name. 


Believing, as he does, that the 
Connally Law does not in any 
way affect marketing, Connal- 
ly displayed considerable pa- 
tience in allowing the marketers 
to have their full say. 


Madison Indictments Out 


Not until the printed hear- 
ings are available, will it be 
certain just what did get into 
the record. 

Senator Connally flatly de- 
clined to insert text of the 
Madison, Wis., oil indictments 
in the record, saying that it 
would be an unnecessary ex- 
pense to the government since 


these documents have already | 


been widely published. 


But the report of the Michi- 
gan legislative oil investigation 
did get in. 


Variety of Complaints 


The ground covered in the) 


testimony will surprise many 


readers of the printed hear- | 


ings. Practically every kind of 
complaint the independent mar- 
keted has voiced since the dis- 
solution suit against the old 
Standard Oil trust is covered. 

One jobber got in a _ kick 
against the Treasury Procure- 
ment Division’s system 
“zone” bids which prevents in- 
dependent marketers from get- 
ting a sizable slice of govern- 
ment gasoline and oil business. 
Another charged that a hike in 
railroad rates from independ- 


accused Senator Con-| 


of | 


Code compliance of the major 
| oil companies during the NIRA 
|days — especially marketing 
|rules 4 and 6 about below-cost 
| selling and subsidizing of mar- 
| keting losses with pipeline and 
production profits, was  dis- 
| cussed. 

| Commercial discount sched- 
jules and other marketing poli- 
| cies of the major companies, 
|contractual difficulties of indi- 
vidual jobbers, narrowed mar- 
gins and dozens of other com- 
| plaints were itemized and docu- 
| mented. 


Questions Relevancy 


| Once in a while Connally in- 
| terposed to question the relev- 
‘ancy of some statement. But 
|he usually let the witness go 
| ahead and develop his point, 
| biding his time until he could 
| start cross-examining. 


| 
| 


| 


|record to pique the curiosity of 
| the senatorial mind, should 
|any large number of senators 


|thumb through its pages. 
| 
It might be that there are 


‘the germs of another congres- 
| sional oil investigation between 
ithe covers of that volume. In- 
|deed, one jobber at the hear- 
|ings concluded his indictment 
|of the Connally Law—and the 
|major oil companies—with a 
|demand for a complete investi- 
|gation of the oil industry by 
| Congress. 


7” * ® 


‘Fighting the Majors 


After hours of testimony, 
|there comes the impression 
|that perhaps some of these oil 
|marketers, sincerely relating 
|their grievances, are not fight- 
|ing the Connally Law so much 


|as they are striking at the 
major oil companies. 
| The majors want the law 


extended, they reason, so “we 
|independents” ought to 


| against the bill if the practices 


/he was complaining about were | 


cleaned up. 


counts, narrowed margins and 
the like and let fly—hoping that 
in some way defeat of the Con- 
|nally Law will solve their diffi- 
culties. 


| There may be enough in the | 


be | 
against it. More than one job- | 
| ber stated that he wouldn’t be | 


But despairing of this, they | 
ball together all their bitter- | 
ness against commercial dis- | 


| 


| The list of those invited by 
| Senator Connally to testify at 
| the hearings included only one 
representative of the market- 
ing branch—Wilmer R. Schuh, 
president of the National Ass’n. 
of Petroleum Retailers. The 
others invited were producers, 
refiners and government. offi- 
cials—state and federal. But so 


far as is known, no marketer | 





opposing the bill was denied a | 


| chance to appear. 

| Schuh came to the witness 
|chair after several hours of 
|testimony by oil jobbers who 
| had bitterly attacked the Con- 
|nally Law. When Schuh stated 
|his name, 
| fairly beamed at him and his 
| voice was warm with welcome 
|as the NAPR chief sat down to 
strongly endorse the bill. 

* . . 


| A Hot Potato 


| Senator Connally handled 
|rather neatly the hot potato 
'tossed at him by Harvey C. 
|Fremming, president of the oil 
| workers’ union. 


The question now is—how 
| will Col. E. O. Thompson of the 
'Texas Railroad Commission 
handle the torrid spud tossed 


|in his direction by Fremming. 


Go To Austin 


When Fremming 
an amendment be tacked on the 
Connally Law providing for 
maximum hours and minimum 


wages for oil workers, Connal- | 


ly snapped right back with the 


remark that the Texas legisla- | 


|ture is now in session and that 
ithe union leader 


legislation, if he thinks it neces- 


| sary. Connally pointed out that | 
'such regulation by the federal | 


government would be “uncon- 
stitutional” and might imperil 
the bill. 


Of course, Connally prefaced 


|of anxiety and sympathy for 


man. 
Not Germane 
‘ent spot. Earlier in the hear- 


|ings, the Texas railroad com- 
| missioner, prompted by Con- 


/nally, declared that any labor 
‘amendment, such as the labor. 


Senator Connally | 


suggested | 


should be | 
'down at Austin seeking such 


this with suitable expressions | 


the well-being of the working- | 


But Thompson is in a differ- | 


| union was expected to propose, 
| would not be “germane.” 

| Now, along comes Fremming 
| at the last day’s hearings with 
| the statement that Thompson 
“stated to me, in front of sev- 
'eral people assembled in his 
/rooms at the Rice Hotel in 
| Houston, that while he could 
|not consider the matter of 
stabilizing wages, that he be- 
| lieved that the 36-hour maxi- 
| murn work-week could be made 
|a proper subject for amend- 
ment to this bill.” 

Fremming then stated: “I 
think on this occasion that I 
have just made reference to, 
Col. Thompson asked that we 
prepare an amendment, which 
was prepared in his presence, 
dealing with maximum hours 
of employment.” 


* *- 








|'Routine Questions 


| In his questioning of market- 
er-witnesses, Senator Connally 
had several routine lines of 
questions, supplemented now 
and then by penciled sugges- 
tions from the gallery. His per- 
sistent, sharp cross-examination 
confused some of the witnesses. 


| Connally pressed _ several 
| jobber witnesses with ques- 
| tions implying that their op- 
| position was based on their in- 
| ability to buy cheap “hot” gaso- 
| line. But he met with denials. 
| Balancing off the jobbers’ 
|complaints that their sources 
| of supply had been dried up and 
| that they were unable to buy 

in the open market, Connally 

forced some to admit that this 

was because of an unwilling- 
| ness to pay the prices asked. 


Views on “Hot” Oil 


Another line of questioning 
followed by Connally was to 
ask the witnesses their views 
on state conservation laws, and, 
receiving an affirmative an- 
swer, demand to know why 
they opposed the federal gov- 
ernment—as in the Connally 
Law—helping the states en- 
'force such laws. 


By skillful questioning, Con- 
|nally drew the net tighter. The 
| climactic question was frequent- 
ly of the “do-you-still-beat-your- 
wife” variety with a yes-or-no 
answer demanded. 

It was at this point that some 
| witnesses protested that the 
questioning was “unfair.” 
Thereupon, Connally would say, 
“Well, all you have to say is 
‘no’, if you don’t favor ship- 
ment of ‘hot’ oil in interstate 
commerce—or ‘yes’, if you do.” 

Connally was seeking an an- 
swer either opposing state con- 
servation laws or an admission 
of the necessity of the federal 
government helping the states 
enforce such laws. If the wit- 
ness dared to qualify his an- 
swer, Connally would back up 
and start from a new tack. 
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Mid-Continent Skyline 


By LAWRENCE E. SMITH, N. P. N. Tulsa News Bureau 
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TULSA, Feb. 22 
e Hon. Harold LeClair 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, 
took to the air Friday night at 
Austin. He addressed a joint 
assembly of the Texas legisla- 
ture and was introduced by 
Gov. James V. Allred. 


Copy of his remarks, if any 
was made — he said he was 
speaking from notes — is not 
at hand. This writer attended 
by radio and was pleasantly sur- 
prised at certain assertions. 


> 


The Ickes address was made | 


at the conclusion of a day of in- 
specting dams and flood control 
projects. The three principal 
sub-headings under which the 
talk naturally arranged itself 
were: The PWA has done a 
great deal for Texas; the fed- 
eral government does not want 
to regulate the oil business and 
never did—it merely has wanted 
to co-operate with the states; 
the U. S. Supreme Court must 
be liberalized so that Ameri- 
cans can move forward to bet- 
ter things. 


On the court issue Mr. Ickes 
laid it all on the line. The mes- 
sage of Mr. Roosevelt was some- 
what adroit. He was out to get 
speedier and cheaper justice for 
the poor man, though he didn’t 
say how the appointment of 
more judges would reduce law- 
yers’ fees and court costs. But 
Mr. Ickes came to the point at 
once. His idea is to get some 
judges who will not hamstring 
democracy. Mr. Ickes himself, 
as will be remembered, suffered 
a little at the hands of the 
courts when he was trying to 


_of the Texas senate, was in the 
|audience. Back in 1934 Mr. Hill 
|addressed a street meeting in 
|Kilgore and called on the gov- 
|ernor of Texas to call out the 
|militia, station them on the 
| state lines and “invite Mr. Ickes 
|to enter at his peril.” Mr. Hill 
‘is still in the senate and ap- 
|parently is still going forward 
|as an individual state, for he 
|was one of the four who voted 
in the senate the other day 
against inviting the Secretary 
of the Interior to address the 
| legislature. 


. ° * 


Kansas Governor 
Suggests Oil Tax 


New needs of revenue and 
means of providing the money 
were suggested to the Kansas 
legislature by Gov. Walter A. 
Huxman in a special message 
last week. He favored a 2.5 per 
cent gross production tax on oil 
and gas, an increase in the per- 
sonal income tax rate, increase 
in the corporation tax rate and 
a one per cent sales tax. 


“I do not share the opinion 
that it (gross production tax) 
will lay an unnecessary burden 
upon the oil industry or will 
adversely affect it,” he said. 
“We must remember the fact 
that all the oil-producing terri- 
tories except Kansas have a 
severance tax. . the only 
thing we need to do is to keep 
our tax in line with that in 
other states and the industry 
will not be hurt.” 





“co-operate” with the states on) 
oil and gas matters. There was | 
quite a lot of this unilateral co- | 

operation in 1933 and 1934, with | Tax Measures 


Mr. Glavis as head co-operator. | In Other States 


“Congeries” of States 
Proposed increases in oil 
Oh, well, new times, new in-|taxes in Oklahoma and Texas 
terpretations. It did seem to us| have reached no definite stage. 
that he spoke at Austin from/The Oklahoma house of the 
notes only, else he would not legislature, through committee, 
have asserted that, unless the|has conducted several hearings 


* * * 


the week in opposition to an in- 
crease in the production tax and 
added that the personal income 
tax rate should be lowered as 
to the high brackets. He showed 
his awareness of the way some 
Oklahomans have met the high 
tax problem in Oklahoma. 
Some have gone to Texas and 
reports are that more are about 
to leave. 


A bill is before the Oklahoma 
legislature to tax natural gaso- 
line five per cent of its value. 
The state administration favors 
this one. 


* * * 


Clean-up Time in E. Texas 


Shortly after the federal 
court at Tyler imposed heavy 
fines and jail sentences on more 
than 20 oil operators and their 
employes in East Texas for 
making false affidavits to the 
Federal Tender Board to clear 
oil for interstate shipment, 17 
more indictments were returned 
by the grand jury. Most of them 
have made bond to appear for 
trial on a date not yet set. 


It was widely published in the 
southwest that David Donoghue 
was one of those indicted. The 
Associated Press later corrected 
that statement. While NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM News did not pub- 
lish that name, this writer 
wishes to help along with the 
correction. David Donoghue, 
Fort Worth geologist, is known 
throughout the industry and is 
highly respected by all. He is 
not an East Texas operator. He 
is receiver, or trustee, of the 
Trinity Refining Co., some of 
whose principals did get into 
| trouble over proration. Mr. Don- 
oghue was appointed by the) 
federal court at Fort Worth) 
since Trinity officers ran into | 
the law and is merely an agent | 
of that court. 


Enforcement activities are not 


confined to federal forces. Three | 
were arrested in Longview, on | 
complaint of Texas Railroad | 


Commission agents, on charges | 











oil confiscated and given to the 
city of Greenville which will 
use it for oiling streets. 


Opposition Appears 


Such vigorous opposition ap- 
peared to the suggestion that 
proration be abolished for the 
Okiahoma City field that the 
state Corporation Commission 
has to study the record at 
length before writing an order. 
Prediction now is that proration 
will be retained for a while 
longer. 

The principal thing the com- 
mission has to prepare an order 
on is the method of taking po- 
tential production gauges in 
this field. Several engineers fa- 
vored use of a graduated scale 
of declines from the potentials 
set up when gauges were last 
taken. 

For two months the field has 
not produced its allowable pro- 
duction and there are those who 
favor lifting restrictions entire- 
ly. Others believe inequities 
would result if those wells 
which are still restricted were 
allowed to produce to capacity. 





Empire Oil Contracts 
For East Texas Crude 





N. P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA, Feb. 22.—Active so- 
licitation for new supplies of 
crude oil continues and every 
few days changes are reported 
in the status of pipeline con- 
nections to production. 

One of the recent important 
contracts is that reported from 
East Texas. Empire Oil & Re 
fining Co. has made a two-year 
contract for crude oil gathered 
by the Bell General Pipe Line 
Co. in excess of requirements 
for the Solvex Refining Co., 
owned by Bell interests. Mini- 
mum under the contract is said 
to be 4000 barrels daily but ac- 
tual delivery rate is expected 
to be higher. Delivery will be 
made to Cities Service tankers 
at Port Arthur through Texas 
Empire Pipe Line Co. trunk. 

In Oklahoma, the Pure Oil Co. 
is arranging to take its own 
production in the Edmond field, 
heretofore sold to other com- 
panies. Pure is laying 14 miles 
of 4-inch line from the pool to 





> | nnec- 
President's reform of the ju-|on the bill, which would raise|of forgery of manifest forms | Oklahoma City, penggow yr 
diciary is brought about, we|the gross production tax to 10|required by the commission on tion will be ma Oy 

shall not be able to go forward) per cent, double the present|movements of gasoline by. homa Pipe Line Co. 

a nation but as a conger-| rate. Only independent opera-|truck. One owned a printing | 
ies” of individual states. He was |tors appeared before the com-|shop and the agents said they 

addressing an audience that) mittee. No great progress has had found plates from which 

— A loves to go forward as been made in Texas toward set-| manifests were printed. TULSA, Feb. 20.—Phillips Pe- 
pons ope At pon tlement of the numerous tax-| Commission agents arrested | troleum Co. is reported to have 
E vation much. raising plans, mostly directed| four truckers at Greenville,’ taken a geophysical survey op- 


It was an idle thought, but | at oil. ‘caught without the papers of | tion on about 250,000 acres in 
we couldn’t help wondering 


whether Mr. Joe Hill, member 








Takes Survey Option 


Gov. E. W. Marland, Okla-| clearance required. They were Marion, Lamar, Covington and 
homa, spoke up again during! fined and their cargos of fuel Jones counties, Mississippi. 
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Bills Limiting Size Of Trucks 
Persist Despite S. C. Decision 





N. P.N. News Bureau 
NEW YORK, Feb. 22.—Dras- 


tic proposals to limit weight 
and dimensions of trucks made 
their appearance in a number 
of state legislatures over the 
country this week, in the face 
of the recent decision of a fed- 
eral court that such laws were 
unconstitutional in that they 
hampered the flow of interstate 
commerce, according to _ in- 
formation received here. 


In addition, dozens of other 
bills affecting the oil industry 
were introduced at numerous 
state sessions, and in others ac- 
tion was taken on proposals 
made earlier. 


Minnesota Strict 


Strictest of the bills to limit 
size of trucks is the one before 
the Minnesota legislature, which 
would limit loads of all vehicles 
operated more than 15 miles 
from a municipality to 7000 
pounds. This is the same 
weight limit now in effect in 
Texas, although a bill has been 
introduced there raising the 
maximum weight to 50,000 
pounds and conforming to the 
uniform statute. 


Legislatures in South Caro- 
lina and Ohio also both have 
before them proposals to adopt 
weight and dimension limits in 
accordance with the uniform 
act. It was South Carolina’s 
present 20,000-pound, 90-inch- 
width limitation that was de- 
clared unconstitutional by a 
three-judge federal court sev- 
eral weeks ago. 


South Dakota’s legislature, 
likewise is considering a bill to 
raise the weight limit there to 
38,000 pounds. 


10,000 Pounds in Pennsylvania 


As these liberalizing bills 
were introduced, however, bills 
cutting down the limitations 
were laid on the table in other 
states. In Pennsylvania a leg- 
islator has a proposal to limit 
gross weight of trucks to 10,- 


000 pounds, height to 150 
inches, and length to 600 
inches. 


A proposed measure in New 
Mexico would prohibit opera- 
tion of vehicles whose gross 
weight is in excess of that al- 
lowed by posted bridges in the 
state, and a bill flatly prohibit- 
ing trailers has found its way 
into Ohio’s legislative mill. 


New Jersey’s Commissioner 
of Motor Vehicles would be 
given broad discretionary pow- 


ers to make regulations in- 
cluding weight and dimension 
limitations under a bill at 
Trenton. 


“Governor” proposals also 
continued to be introduced this 
week, with an Arkansas legis- 
lator’s bill to fix automobile 
speed at 30 miles per hour and 
require governors on. trucks 
holding them down to 20 miles 
an hour heading the list. 


Raises Speed Limit 


South Carolina and Massa- 
chusetts lawmakers also joined 
those groups with bills before 
them to limit speeds by use of 
governors, but a member of 
Georgia’s assembly did an 
about-face from these restric- 
tions and introduced a bill to in- 
crease the speed limit there 
from 40 to 55 miles per hour. 


Bills levying taxes on vari- 
ous phases of the petroleum in- 
dustry and users of its prod- 
ucts continue to take up a good 
share of legislators’ time and 
their states’ printing appropri- 
ations. 

South Dakota’s legislature 
having killed a bill reducing the 
“gas” tax to 3 cents, has before 
it now a measure to increase 
the tax to 5 cents; an Idaho 
member proposes to increase 
the gas tax there by 1 cent; in 
Ohio a bill has been introduced 
permitting city taxes on gaso- 
line and vehicles for flood re- 
lief, and in Texas a legislator 
proposes to levy a special gas 
tax to care for the needy blind. 

There is a bill in the North 
Dakota legislature to increase 
the state’s “gas” tax to 4 cents, 
and would amend the definition 
of gasoline to include all mo- 
tor fuel. A bill to tax Diesel 
fuel oil at 10 cents per gallon 
is pending before New Mexico’s 
lawmakers, and California has 
two bills for taxing Diesel pro- 
pelled vehicles. 


Diversion Proposed 


Among the proposals to use 
gasoline tax funds for purposes 
other than roads is that before 
the Washington legislature to 
add a cent to the present tax 
for automobile liability insur- 
ance; that of [Illinois to divert 
a third of the gasoline tax rev- 
enue to the common school 
fund, and that of Tennessee to 


divert a portion of such revenue | 


to workmen’s compensation in- 
surance premiums, which has 
passed the Tennessee House. 


Maryland’s House has passed a 





| 


constitutional amendment pro- 
hibiting diversion; Idaho’s has 
such an amendment before it, 
and the North Dakota Senate 
has approved a bill to prohibit 
diversion. A similar bill has 
been introduced in Wisconsin, 
and Maryland’s lawmakers are 
considering a bill which would 
repeal the 1933 act permitting 





transfers from the motor 
license fund to the state’s gen-| 
eral fund. 


Township licenses for gaso- 
line stations would be required 
under a bill now before the 
Minnesota legislature, and a 
bill in the Wyoming assembly 
would amend the present gas 
tax law to license manufactur- 
ers of gasoline. 


Gross Production Tax 
Conference 
Oklahoma’s legislature has 


before it a proposal that repre- 
sentatives of Oklahoma meet 
with those of Texas, Kansas 
and Louisiana in an effort to 
fix a uniform gross production 
tax, and at the same time, Kan- 
sas has a bill to turn over a 
portion of its gross production 
tax to financing social security, 





schools, and for other purposes. 


In Wyoming, a bill creating 
a gasoline board to conduct an 
investigation to see if a 
monopoly exists for price fixing 
purposes, is receiving attention 
of legislators, and Pennsyl- 
vania’s legislature has been 
asked to pass a bill seeking a 
nation-wide Congressional in- 
vestigation of alleged monop- 
olistic control of gasoline prices. 


Public Utility Bill 


Texas has a bill in her legis- 

lature creating a public utility 
commission which would regu- 
late, among other things, pipe- 
lines. 
. Dozens of other regulatory 
measures have been introduced 
in the various legislatures, in- 
cluding the one in Alabama, 
which would require all gaso- 
line pumps to have meters, sub- 
ject them to state licenses, and 
fix gasoline specifications; one 
in Indiana to create the office 
of state chemist to inspect gaso- 
line and other petroleum prod- 
ucts, and a New Jersey law- 
maker’s proposal to require 
state-tested meters for dispens- 
ing of all motor fuels, posting 
of prices, and displaying of bona 
fide trade marks on all prod- 
ucts sold. 





Bill to Regulate 


Gasoline Selling 


Introduced in New Jersey 





N. P.N. Néws Bureau 
TRENTON, Feb. 22.—Selling 


of gasoline by service station 
dealers in New Jersey will be 
thoroughly regulated if Assem- 
bly bill 178 is approved by the 
state legislature. 


The purpose of the bill, it 
states, is “to protect the public 
in the purchase of motor fuels 
against unscrupulous gasoline 
dealers, and to eliminate ruin- 
ous price wars and protect the 
general public against unfair 
discrimination in selling to a fa- 
vorite few at a lower price at 
the expense of the public at 
large, and to prevent substitu- 
tion and fraud in order to insure 
the purchaser in obtaining the 
brand and quality of product 
advertised and purchased, as 
well as to insure the payment 
of taxes on the stipulated sales 
price.” 

These results can be realized, 
it apparently is thought, if the 








requirements of the bill are car- 
ried out. 


Dealers Licensed 


The dealer would first be re- | 
quired to obtain a state license | 


To balance these diversion | which would cost him $2 yearly. | 
proposals, legislatures of sev-| Each dealer would have to dis- | parties in such contract au- 
eral other states are consid-| play and maintain on each | thorizing sales at the terms 





per gallon of all fuel sold, which 
would include all taxes imposed. 

The price when posted would 
have to remain in effect for at 
least 24 hours and the dealer 
would be required to sell at only 
the posted price, giving no re- 
bates, allowances or concessions. 

The bill also would require 
that all above-ground equip- 
ment for storing or dispensing 
gasoline or other petroleum 
products should bear the name 
or trademark of the branded 
product. No retailer or retail 
dealer would be permitted to al- 
low delivery into this equipment 
of any petroleum product other 
than the brand represented on 
the equipment. 

The bill states that “where a 
written contract already exists 
and has been entered into by 
any establishment licensed 
under this act, or which may 
hereafter be entered into, grant- 
ing discounts to a legitimate 
commercial account, the terms 
of such contract shall apply 
against the posted price herein 
provided for and a signed copy 


of such contract shall be filed 
| in the office of the State Tax 


Commissioner, and the commis- 
sioner will issue a permit to the 


ering anti-diversion measures.’ pump a sign stating the price | specified in said contract.” 
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High Spots of Next Week’s Meetings 





Coming Meetings |: 


General Expositions 


The Greater Texas and Pan Ameri- 
can Exposition, Dallas, June 12 
to Oct. 31. 

The Great Lakes Exposition, Lake 
Front, Cleveland, Ohio, May 20 to 
Sept. 6. 

Oil Meetings 

American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, 1937 Regional Meeting, Lu- 
bricant Symposium, and Commit- 
tee Week, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill., March 1 to 5. 

Midwest Conference of Agriculture, 


Industry and _ Science, Omaha, 
Nebr., March 9 and 10. 
Indiana Independent Petroleum 


Association, Hotel Severin, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., March 10 and 11. 
National Aeronautic Meeting, spon- 
sored by Society of Automotive 
Engineers, The Mayflower, Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 11 and 12. 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission 
Meeting, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
March 12. 
National Oil Burner and Air Condi- 
tioning Exposition, Commercial 
Museum, Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., March 15 to 19. 


American Association of Petroleum 


Geologists, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Calif., March 17, 18, 19. 
Kentucky Petroleum Marketers 
Assn., Brown — Louisville, 
Ky., Mar. 22, 23, 2 


Oll Trades Fras fore of New York, 


New York, The Waldorf- Astoria, 
March 23. 


American Petroleum Institute, Divi- 
sion of Production, Southwestern 
District, spring meeting, Baker 
~— Dallas, Tex., Apr. 1 and 


Oil Men’s Association of New Eng- 
land, 13th annual convention, Cop- 
ley Pl. iza_ Hotel, Boston, Mass., 
April 7 and 8. 

American Institute of Minin & 
Metallurgical Engineers, - 
Hearth Conference, 

Ala., April 7 to 9. 

Petroleum Industry Electrical Asso- 
7 Shreveport, La., April 8 
oO 


American Petroleum Institute, Divi- 
sion of Production, Pacific Coast 


Birmingham, 


District, Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif., April 13. 
National Petroleum Association, 


34th sémi-annual meeting, Cleve- 
land Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, April 
15 and 16. 


Oil Equipment & Engineering Ex- 
~—/e Houston, Texas, April 19 


Western Petroleum Refiners Associa- 
tion, Silver Anniversary Conven- 
tion, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, 
Ark., April 26, 27 and 28. 

American Petroleum Institute, Divi- 
sion of Production, Eastern Dis- 
trict, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, May 6 and 7. 

American Gas Association, Natural 
Gas Dept., Kansas City, Mo., week 
of May 10. 

Natural Gasoline Association of 
America, Hotel Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla., 
May 19, 20, 21 

National Assoc ation of Purchasing 
Agents (Oil Company Buyers 
Group), annual convention, Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
May 23 to 27. 

American Petroleum Institute, 
Year Meeting, Broadmoor 
Colorado Springs, Colo., 
~ 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Asso- | 
ciation, annual meeting, on Great 


Mid- 
Hotel, 
June 1, 





Lakes S. S. “Seeandbee,” sailing 
from Buffalo, N. Y., June 10, 11 
and 12 


Second World Petroleum Congress, | 
during International Exposition, 
Paris, France, July 14 to 19. 

National Oil Scouts Assn., Dallas, | 
Tex., June 25 and 26. 

American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, 10th annual meeting, and | 
4th exhibit of testing apparatus, | 
a Waldorf-Astoria, New York | 

City, June 28 to July 2. | 

American Gas Association, Cleve- 

land, Ohio, week of Sept. 27. 


American Society 


for 


Testing | 


| 
| 


Materials, Regional Meeting, Pal- | 
| mer House, Chicago, March I to5. | 


Symposium on 
March 3. 


March 8, Morning: 


Lubricants, | 


“Engine Deposits—Causes and Ef- | 


fects,” by Dr. W. A. Gruse, Mel- 
lon Institute of Industrial Re- 


search. | 
“Automotive Bearings—Effect of | 


Design and Composition on 
Lubrication,” by A. J. Under- 
wood, General Motors Corp., 


Research Laboratories Section. 
Afternoon Session: 

“Addition Agents for Lubricating | 
Oils,’ by Dr. G. M. Maverick, | 
St 

“How to Select a ‘Motor Oil from | | 
the Standpoint of the Con- | 
sumer,” by Dr. W. S. James, | 
chief engineer, Studebaker Corp. | 
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Text of Petition To Enjoin Ethyl Gasoline 
Corp. Under the Federal Antitrust Law 





(Filed Feb. 19 in [U. S. District 
Court for Southern District of 
New York) ' 





U. S. of America, Petitioner, 


Vv. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 

Earle C. Webb, and 

John Coard Taylor, Defendants. 
EQUITY NO. 


PETITION 


To the Honorable the Judges 
of the District Court of the U. S. 
for the Southern District of New 
York, in Equity: 


The U. S. of America, by its at- 
torneys, brings this suit in 
equity against Ethyl Gasoline 
Corp., Earle C. Webb, and John 
Coard Taylor, defendants, and 
alleges: 


1. Defendant Ethyl Gasoline 
Corp. is a corporation organized 
and existing under and by virtue 
of the laws of the State of Dela- 
ware, and having its principal 
place of business at 135 East 
42nd St., in the City and State 
of New York. One-half of its 
eapital stock is owned by the 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 
and the remainder is owned by 
General Motors Corp. and E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours Co. De- 
fendants, Earle C. Webb and 
John Coard Taylor, are presi- 
dent and_ vice-president in 
charge of sales, respectively, of 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. Defendant 
Webb is a citizen of the State of 
Connecticut and resides in the 
city of Greenwich in that State. 
Defendant Taylor is a citizen of 
the State of New Jersey and re- 
sides in the City of Montclair in 
that State. 


2. The purpose of this suit is 
to enjoin and restrain defend- 
ants, and each of them, from 
further violations of the Act of 
Congress of July 2, 1890, known 
as the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

3. The unlawful combination, 
conspiracy, and monopoly here- 
inafter described has operated, 
and has been carried on in part 
within the Southern District of 
New York, and many unlawful 
acts pursuant thereto have been 
performed by defendants and 
others in said district. The in- 
terstate commerce in gasoline 
hereinafter described is carried 
on in part within said district. 


Operations Described 


4. Defendant corporation has 
been for a number of years con- 
tinuously engaged in the pro- 
duction and sale of a substance 
(hereinafter referred to as 








“ethyl fluid”) for use in increas- | 
ing the octane, or anti-knock, | 
rating of motor fuel, principally | 
gasoline. Said ethyl fluid con- 
sists principally of tetraethyl 
lead, which said substance has 
the effect, when a relatively 
minute quantity thereof is 
mixed with gasoline, of reduc- 
ing or preventing the “knock- 
ing” which sometimes takes 
place in the course of the com- 
bustion of ordinary gasoline in 
automobile motors of high com- 
pression. Defendant corpora- 
tion is the sole producer of ethyl 
fluid in the U. S., being or claim- 
ing to be the owner of exclusive 
rights under certain letters pat- 
ent of the U. S. purporting to 
cover the manufacture, use and 
sale of said ethyl] fluid. No other 
substance of like character is 
manufactured or sold. The use 
of improved refining processes, 
such as so-called “cracking” 
processes, to raise the octane 
rating of gasoline sufficiently to 
meet prevailing competitive 
standards involves the acquisi- 
tion of expensive patented ap- 
paratus and is so costly that 
said processes are not practical- 
ly competitive with the use of 
ethyl fluid. 

5. Defendants do not manu- 
facture, refine or sell any gaso- 
line, or mix ethyl fluid with 
gasoline, and do not own any 
part of, or interest in, any of the 
gasoline which is treated with 
ethyl fluid. 


% Treated With Ethyl 


6. More than 85% of all gaso- 
line sold in the U. S. which is 
processed so as to obtain a high 
octane rating is treated with 
ethyl] fluid. Approximately 70% 
of all gasoline manufactured 
and sold in the U. S. is treated 
with ethyl fluid. By reason 
of these facts, and by reason of 
the control exercised by defend- 
ant corporation over the manu- 
facture and sale of ethyl fluid, 
said defendant possesses the 
power, unless the activities here- 
inafter described are restrained, 
in effect, to control and regulate 
the price and the manner of sale 
of the greater part of all gaso- 
line sold throughout the U. S. 

7. Gasoline is manufactured 
from crude petroleum at re- 
fineries located in various states 
of the U. S., principally the 
States of Texas, Oklahoma, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. The great- 
er part of all gasoline manufac- 
tured at such refineries, and the 
greater part of all gasoline 





treated with ethyl fluid, as 


aforesaid, is sold and transport- 
ed in interstate commerce from 
the States in which such re 
fineries are located into each of 
the other States of the U. S., in- 
cluding the State of New York 
and the Southern District there- 
ot, wherein such gasoline is sold 
for consumption. Said gasoline 
is sold by the refining companies 
in part through wholesale and 
retail outlets owned or con- 
trolled by them, and in part to 
so-called jobbers for resale to 
retail dealers and consumers. 


12,000 Jobbers In U. S. 


8. Jobbers usually own and 
operate bulk storage plants con- 
veniently located so as to serve 
such gasoline, by their tank 
trucks or tank wagons, to retail 
service stations, either owned or 
operated by them, or independ- 
ently owned or operated by re- 
tail dealers, in the various mar- 
keting territories served by 
them. There are approximately 
12,000 jobbers of gasoline doing 
business in the several States of 
the U. S., who distribute a great 
part of all gasoline sold and 
distributed in the U. S. The 
greater part of all gasoline, and 
of the gasoline treated with 
ethyl fluid, as aforesaid, pur- 
chased by said jobbers is pur- 
chased by them in tank car 
quantities, and is delivered to 
them from the States in which 
said gasoline is refined to the 
States in which said jobbers are 
engaged in business, and a large 
part of such gasoline sold by 
jobbers is sold and distributed 
by them in interstate commerce 
from the States in which their 
said bulk storage plants are lo- 
cated to service stations located 
in other States. 


9. Defendants, each well 
knowing all the matters of fact 
hereinbefore alleged, have been 
engaged in an unlawful com- 
bination, conspiracy, monopoly, 
and attempt to monopolize, in 
violation of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act, whereby said defend- 
ants have adopted and put into 
effect certain licensing policies 
and practices hereinafter re- 
ferred to, and have attempted to 
control and regulate, have in 
fact controlled and regulated, 
and have unlawfully restrained, 
the manner of sale and the 
prices of the greater part of all 
gasoline sold in interstate com- 
merce in the U. S. Defendants 
have, as part of said unlawful 
activities and the purposes and 
objectives thereof, conspired 


and combined with numerous re- 
finers of gasoline throughout 
the U. S. as hereinafter more 





fully alleged. Said violations of 
law are more fully described as 
follows: 


Agreements With Refiners 


10. Defendant corporation, 
acting with and through its 
officers named as defendants 
herein and others of its officers 
and employes, has entered into 
numerous agreements with re- 
finers of gasoline pursuant to 
which ethyl] fluid is sold outright 
by defendant corporation to said 
refiners from time to time, and 
said refiners are licensed to use 
said ethyl fluid and to sell the 
same when mixed with gasoline. 
Said license agreements purport 
to authorize said refiners to 
treat the gasoline manufactured 
by them with sufficient ethyl 
fluid (not exceeding 3 cubic 
centimeters per gallon of gaso- 
line) to produce a grade of gaso- 
line having an octane rating of 
not less than 76 (such gasoline 
being known as premium or 
“Ethyl” grade of gasoline), or a 
grade of gasoline having an oc- 
tane rating not in excess of 70 
(such gasoline being known as 
regular gasoline and sometimes 
referred to by defendants as 
“Q” gasoline). Said license 
agreements impose restrictions 
upon the refiner licensees with 
respect to the prices at which 
the premium or Ethyl grade of 
gasoline may be sold by them to 
jobbers, dealers and consumers. 
Said license agreements impose 
the further restriction as to 
regular gasoline that said regu- 
lar gasoline shall be sold by the 
refiner as the next highest 
priced motor fuel below the re- 
finer’s Ethyl gasoline, and shall 
be the refiner’s best non-prem- 
ium gasoline. 


11. An average of approxi- 
mately .85 cubic centimeters of 
ethyl fluid per gallon, or one 
part of ethyl fluid to 4400 parts 
of gasoline, is required to pro- 
duce regular gasoline. Usually 
the quantity of ethyl fluid re- 
quired to produce premium 
gasoline is approximately 2.25 
cubic centimeters per gallon of 
gasoline, or one part of ethyl 
fluid to 1700 parts of gasoline. 
Nearly all (more than 96%) of 
the gasoline treated with ethyl 
fluid is regular gasoline. 


123 Refiner Licensees 


é 

12. The names of refiners who 
have entered into said license 
agreements are too numerous to 
set out herein, there being ap- 
proximately 123 such refiner 
licensees, who together refine, 
sell and control more than 85% 
of all gasoline sold in the U. S. 
Copies of typical forms of such 
refiner license agreements em- 
ployed by defendant corporation 
are attached hereto and marked 
Exhibits A, B, and C, respective- 
ly. All except one of the major 
(i. e. large, integrated) refiners 
of gasoline in the U. S. have en- 
tered into such license agree- 
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ments with defendant corpora- 
tion, and all except one of said 
major company licensees treat 
with ethyl fluid their regular or 
so-called house brands of gaso- 
line, which constitute more than 
90% of all gasoline manufac- 
tured and sold by each of said 
major company licensees. 


13. Each of said refiner license 
agreements contains the express 
provision, and defendant corpo- 
ration and each of the refiner 
licensees have agreed with each 
other, that the latter will sell 
gasoline treated with ethyl] fluid 
only to those jobbers who shall 
have been licensed by defendant 
corporation, acting with and 
through its officers named as de- 
‘fendants herein, and others of 
its officers and employes, under 
two forms of licenses, one pur- 
porting to license the handling 
of premium or Ethyl and the 
other of regular gasoline. Copies 
of each of said forms of licenses 
are attached hereto and marked 
Exhibits D and E, respectively. 
Jobbers desiring to apply for 
such licenses are required to 
apply through their respective 
refiner suppliers, who, in turn, 
submit such jobber applications 
to defendants. Very often the 
same jobbers have been licensed 
under both forms of licenses. 
Approximately 10,000 jobbers 
have been granted such licenses 
by defendants. Numerous appli- 
cations for jobber licenses have 
been denied. Apart from the is- 
suance of such licenses to said 
jobbers (through their respec- 
tive refiner suppliers, as afore- 
said) and the _ investigation 
thereof hereinafter described, 
defendant corporation does not 
have any business relations with 
any of said jobbers. 


Jobber Licenses 


14. Said jobber licenses pur- 
port to be aimed at the protec- 
tion of health and the mainten- 
ance of quality of gasoline 
treated with ethyl fluid. The ad- 
dition of ethyl fluid to gasoline, 
however, does not cause or pro- 
duce any dangers or hazards to 
health, the Ethyl and regular 
gasoline being in no respect 
more dangerous to health than 
ordinary untreated gasoline. No 
authentic cases of lead poison- 
ing, or other injury to health 
from such lead treated gasoline, 
have ever been discovered. Also, 
defendants have not employed 
or required the use of any trade 
name or trademark in connec- 
tion with regular gasoline, and 
have established no trade rep- 


gasoline. No minimum octane 
requirement is specified by the 
defendants with respect to such 
gasoline and the maintenance of 
quality thereof is not, actually 
or in practice, a factor in de- 
fendants’ licensing policy. 


15. Defendants have employed 
said jobber licenses, and their 
power to grant or withhold the 





| gations 


same, so as to require and com- | 


pel jobbers purchasing outright 
any gasoline treated with ethyl 
uid to maintain so-called “busi- 
ness ethics,” a term employed by 
defendants to denote compliance 
with approved marketing poli- 
cies of the major oil companies, 
or the market leaders among 
such major oil companies, and 
particularly the maintenance by 
jobbers, and retail dealers who 
in turn purchase such gasoline 
outright from jobbers, of the 
retail prices for gasoline posted 
by said major oil companies or 
market leaders. Defendants 
have refused to grant licenses 
to a large number of jobbers 
who do not abide by said ap- 
proved marketing policies or do 
not maintain said major oil com- 
pany prices, and they have re- 
quired and compelled jobber 
licensees, under threat, or ap- 
parent threat of revocation of 
said licenses or refusal to renew 
said licenses, to maintain, and 
to see to it that their retail deal- 
er outlets maintain, said ap- 
proved marketing methods and 
practices and prices of said 
major oil companies or market 
leaders. Each jobber license con- 
tains a provision whereby de- 
fendant corporation is author- 
ized to cancel ‘said license, with- 
out stating any reasons there- 
for, at any time upon thirty 
days’ notice. 


Investigators Used 


16. In order to effectuate said 
policies, and said control and re- 
strictions upon jobbers and their 
retail dealers, defendants have 
organized and maintained an ex- 
tensive system of investigation 
of the practices and prices main- 
tained by jobbers in their retail 
outlets or those maintained by 
the retail dealers to whom they 
sell. Ostensibly such investiga- 
tions, whether of jobber li- 
censees or of applicants for job- 
ber licenses, have been made 
for the purpose of protecting 
the quality of gasoline treated 
with ethyl fluid or of discover- 
ing possible health hazards in 
the sale of such gasoline, but 
in fact the primary purpose of 
said investigations, and the only 
substantial purpose thereof, has 
been as aforesaid, to effectuate 
the unlawful control of and re- 
strictions upon, said jobbers and 
their retail dealers above de- 
scribed. By reason thereof, regu- 
lar investigators, or field repre- 
sentatives, in the employ of de- 
fendant corporation have been 
instructed not to report their 


- : " ‘ findings in writing, and the pur- 
utation in connection with such | & & Pp 


poses and results of said investi- 
have been concealed. 
Usually no records have been 
made or preserved disclosing 
the aforesaid true reasons, or 
any reasons, why licenses to 





authority in determining the 
granting or refusal of jobber 
licenses; usually the mere deci- 
sion of the field investigator as 
to the applicant’s “business 
ethics,” without supporting data, 
has determined whether a li- 
cense would be granted. 


Maintains Prices 


17. Refiners generally, as well 
as jobbers, know and _ under- 
stand that jobber licensees, and 
their dealers, are required to 
maintain prices as aforesaid 
and to abide by the marketing 
practices and methods of the 
major oil companies as afore- 
said, and jobber licensees gen- 
erally have accordingly con- 
formed to these requirements. 


18. As part of said unlawful 
policies, defendants have from 
time to time required that each 
jobber licensee contract to pur- 
chase all his requirements of 
gasoline from one refiner sup- 
plier. Similarly, defendants have 
employed the power inherent in 
said jobber licensing system to 
enforce supply contracts of job- 
bers with refiners, and they 
have refused to license jobbers 
who desired to change their 
sources of supply, upon the 
ground that said jobbers were 
under contract to purchase from 
their existing refiner suppliers, 
even where said jobbers have 


contended that such contracts 





had been abrogated, or for other 
reasons were not enforceable 
against them. 


19. Defendants’ policies and 
practices with respect to job- 
bers have abused, and gone be- 
yond the scope of, any patent 
rights defendants may own or 
control, and have constituted an 
unlawful exercise of future con- 
trol over what purchasers may 
wish to do with gasoline which 
they have purchased outright 
for full consideration. Acting in 
concert, and in combination 
with said refiner licensees, as 
aforesaid, defendants have em- 
ployed said jobber licenses al- 
most exclusively for the pur- 
pose, and with the effect, of con- 
trolling and regulating the mar- 
keting of gasoline throughout 
the U. S., and they have at- 
tempted to control, and have in 
fact, controlled and regulated 
the marketing policies of, and 
prices charged for gasoline at 
retail by, jobbers and their deal- 
ers. The aforementioned restric- 
tions upon refiner licensees, and 
particularly those limiting and 
selecting the jobbers to whom 
said refiners may sell gasoline 
treated with ethyl fluid, have 
not been normally and reason- 
ably adapted to secure pecuni- 
ary reward to which defend- 
ants may be justly entitled by 


reason of any patent rights. De- | 





jobbers have been refused. Said | fendants have thereby substan- | 


investigators or field representa- | tially 


monopolized and_e re- 


tives are many in number, are | strained trade among refiners, 
located throughout the U. S.,| jobbers and dealers in the sale 


merce as aforesaid, all in viola- 
tion of the Act of Congress of 
July 2, 1890. 

20. Defendants are now en- 
gaged in said unlawful acts and 
practices and threaten to and 
will continue to engage in said 
unlawful acts and practices un- 
less enjoined by this court. 


Petitioner’s Prayer 


Wherefore petitioner prays: 

1. That writs of subpoena is- 
sue directed to each of said de- 
fendants, commanding them to 
appear herein and answer the 
allegations contained in this 
petition, and to abide by and 
perform such decrees as the 
Court may make in the prem- 
ises; 

2..That the monopoly, com- 
bination and conspiracy de- 
scribed herein be declared il- 
legal and in violation of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act; 

3. That defendants and each 
of them, and each and all of 
their respective officers, agents 
and employes, and all persons 
acting or claiming to act on be- 
half of them, or any of them, be 
perpetually enjoined from con- 
tinuing the unlawful practices 
hereinabove described and, par- 
ticularly, from requiring jobbers 
to procure licenses for handling 
gasoline treated with ethyl] fluid; 
and from agreeing with refiners, 
earrying out existing agree- 
ments, or otherwise requiriny, 
that the latter shall sell gasoline 
treated with ethyl fluid to such 
jobbers only as defendants shall 
license or otherwise designate; 
and from in any other way, di- 
rectly or indirectly, continuing 
to engage in the aforesaid mon- 
opoly, combination and _ con- 
spiracy, or any other monopoly, 
combination and conspiracy of 
like character or effect; 

4. That petitioner have such 
other and further relief as the 
case may require and the Court 
may deem proper in the prem- 
ises; 

5. That petitioner recover its 
costs. 





Ohio Gasoline Consumption Up 


COLUMBUS, Feb. 22.—Con- 
sumption of gasoline in Ohio in 
December, 1936, increased 22 per 
cent over consumption in same 
month the previous year, accord- 
ing to a report of the Ohio Pe- 
troleum Marketers Assn. Con- 
sumption was 93,426,515 gallons, 
an increase of 16,816,256 gallons 
or 21.95 per cent over December, 
1935. 

Total consumption for the 
year 1936 was 1,133,834,593 gal- 
lons, an all time high. It repre- 
sents an increase of 118,909,274 
gallons or 11.7 per cent over con- 
sumption in 1935. 


LINCOLN, Neb., Feb. 22.— 
Sidney E. Smith, of L. L. Cor- 
yell & Son, has returned from 


and exercise wide discretion and | of gasoline in interstate com- a vacation in California. 
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ICC Petitioned 
For Revision Of 


Gasoline Weight 





By L. D. McGUAN 


PEORIA, IIL, Feb. 22.—Unfair 
and preposterous taxes in the 
oil industry was the theme of 
the address of President Paul 
D. Sweney, Sweney Gasoline and 
Oil Co., opening what he later 
termed the most successful con- 
vention of the Illinois Petroleum 
Marketers Ass’n. in Peoria, Feb. 
17 and 18. The taxation theme 
predominated throughout the 
two-day meeting. 

“Increases of various govern- 
mental activities involving not 
only our industry but the whole 
business world constantly chal- 
lenges the attention of our asso- 
ciation,” Mr. Sweney declared. 

“Unless you are prepared to 
fight this paradoxical situation 
I predict far more political 
wastefulness than we have yet 
seen. Proper legislation is the 
cure, but you are the doctors,” 
he said. 

In a closed meeting preceding 
the formal opening of the con- 
vention, Illinois jobbers ratified 
five resolutions. Four are direct- 
ed at federal and state taxes, 
the fifth against any allowed 
increase in freight rates by the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and directing attention of 
the commission to the present 
unjust application of weight 
“measure now used which is re- 
sulting in an overcharge of 
$11.50 to $22.27 per 8000 gallon 
tank car of petroleum products.” 


Protest 6.6 Lb. Weight 


This overcharge was to be 
brought to the attention of the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as a result of the railroads 
proposal to increase freight 
rates. The resolution calls atten- 
tion to the obsolete use of the 
Baume gravity scale by rail- 
roads in place of the A. P. I. 
method adopted by the oil in- 
dustry and the more accurate 
determinations of weight by the 
latter method which are lower 
than by the older method. 


Members of the association 
therefore resolved to make a 
protest to the I. C. C. of the 
existing overcharge as reported 
in NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
last week. 


Following the address of Mr. 
Sweney, Harry Curran Wilbur, 
Chicago, spoke on “Masked 
Forces in Consumer Co-opera- 
tives.” Ralph G. Harder, Public 
Relations Department of Shell 
Petroleum Corp. talked on “Cus- 
tomer Consciousness,” followed 
by a open discussion of jobbers 
from the floor. The Hon. John 
D. Black, of the law firm of 
Winston, Strawn and Shaw, 





Chicago, who was to have ad- 
dressed jobbers on “Two Fed- 
eral Laws,” the Robinson-Pat- 
man law, and Social Security act 
was unable to appear on account 
of illness. 

The address of Mr. Wilbur, 
managers consultant, at times 
rising to a shout, then dropping 
to a whisper, brought sporadic 
applause from the assembled 
jobbers as he ripped into the 
consumer co-operative move- 
ment. 

He warned of the subversive 
element undermining the con- 
sumer, co-operative movement 
stating “inextricably interknit 
with the economic action is a 
cultural and political program 
that, if unchecked, will change 
our whole economic structure 
and ultimately that of our gov- 
ernment itself.” 


Mr. Wilbur outlined some of 
the “sinister forces that, through 
their allies and through their 
dupes are sapping the founda- 
tons of the republic as they 
drive forward to substitute for 
it the collectivist state thinly 
disguised at times by such 
labels as “planned economy” 
“co-operative commonwealth.” 


Caustically referring to the 
European junket of the federal 
commission appointed to study 
the consumer co-operative move- 
ment, his question. “Why ape 
the countries of Europe in free 
America,” brought spontaneous 
applause from the floor. 


Protect Customers 


It is the job of the marketer 
to point out to his customers the 
effects of tax diversion, R. G. 
Harder told Illinois jobbers. 


“The gasoline tax is a special 
tax levied for a special purpose,” 
he said. “It is our part of that 
responsibility to assist our cus- 
tomers in seeing that this 
money is used solely and eco- 
nomically for the purposes in- 
tended. Diversion affects your 
customers, for they have not 
received the promised value for 
their investment. To the farm- 
er-customer it has meant post- 
ponement of building greatly 
needed secondary highways. 

“Your customers constitute a 
source of latent power, which 
will help you as you help them. 
The business man must tell his 
public his business story.” 

John Bunce, director of the 
Wisconsin Retail Dealers and 
Service Ass’n. in his speach 
“Dealer Organization,” said he 
believed that the Robinson-Pat- 
man act would do a great deal 
to cure two of the worst evils of 
oil marketing—national  dis- 
counts, and secret rebates. 


Approves R-P Law 


Mr. Bunce outlined benefits of 
dealer organization. He also 
spoke on leasing, licensing and 
contract troubles of gasoline 
and oil dealers. 





told of the improvement in the 
Peoria retail price situation. He 
credited closer association of 
dealers in the area. He said that 
while cut price dealers still oper- 
ate, prices are more nearly in 
line with those of recognized 
brands. 

H. Bond Heddin, Ethyl Gaso- 
tine Corp., talked on the “Gaso- 
line Sales Possibilities to the 
Farm Market.” He cited that 
farmers use nearly 25 per cent 
of the country’s entire gasoline 
output. He also pointed out that 
several tractor manufacturers 
are now making tractor engines 
powered by high compression 
gasoline. This type engine, he 
said, reduces the farmer’s cost 
per acre by creating greater 
power. 


The five formal resolutions 
adopted by the convention are 
to be forwarded in copy to 
proper authorities. Briefly, they 
are: 


RESOLUTIONS 


1—Requests “the Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly to devise plans 
to definitely and permanently 
stop the diversion of automobile 
taxes and to direct those funds 
to the purposes for which they 
were pledged and intended or to 
reduce such taxes in conform- 
ity with such requirements as 
are necessary for road construc- 
tion and maintenance only.” 

2—Petitions “the two U. S. 
Senators and all the congress- 
men from Illinois to use their 
best efforts, influence and votes 
to repeal the federal taxes on 
gasoline and lubricating oil.” 

3—Unalterably opposes the 
enactment of H. R. 3134 by Rep- 
resentative Boland, Pennsyl- 
vania, introduced in the House 
of Representatives Jan. 18, 1937, 
which would place a federal tax 
of 1 cent per gallon on fuel oils. 

4—Recommends “that im- 
mediate steps be taken to con- 
solidate the functions of the Oil 
Inspection Bureau and the Mo- 
tor Fuel Tax Division under one 
agency of the Department of 
Finance of the state of Illinois.” 

5—The resolution referring 
to freight rates was the subject 
of considerable discussion from 
the convention floor and reads 
in full: 


“Whereas, the American rail- 
roads have proposed to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
that they be allowed to increase 
freight rates, which increase is 
in our estimation unjustifiable 
and would place a decided handi- 
cap upon the operations of deal- 
ers of petroleum products in IIli- 
nois, and 

“Whereas, there has been in 
existence for years a method of 
computing poundage weights on 
gasoline, known as the ‘Baume 
Gravity Scale,’ and 


“Whereas, modern processes 


of refining have resulted in the 


Willard Waugh, Peoria dealer, | adoption of a new method of 





computing poundage weights, 
known as the ‘A. P. I. and Speci- 
fic Gravity Scale,’ which has 
been found to be a more proper 
method of determining pound- 
age weights, and 


“Whereas, the application of 
the new A. P. I. method has 
changed materially computa- 
tions on the weight of gasoline 
as compared with the old and 
obsolete Baume Scale basis, re- 
sulting in differences of from 
3200 lbs. to 6200 Ibs. per 8000 
gallon tank car, and 


“Whereas, the unjust applica- 
tion of the method now used is 
resulting in an overcharge of 
from $11.57 to $22.27 per 8000 
gallon tank car.... 

“Now, Therefore Be It Re- 
solved, by the members of this 
Association in convention as- 
sembled, that the honorable 
members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Washing- 
ton, D. C. are hereby presented 
with a formal protest against 
any proposed increase in rail- 
road freight rates, and are here- 
by requested to give sincere con- 
sideration to our complaint and 
by the authority vested in them, 
to authorize an adjustment of 
the estimated poundage weights 
of gasoline as above outlined to 
eliminate the overcharge now 
existing.” 

All officers and _ directors 
whose terms expired this year, 
were re-elected, with the excep- 
tion of H. G. Beach, Illinois In- 
dependent Oil Co., Lincoln, who 
declined re-nomination. 


Paul D. Sweney is president. 
Wallace Wright, Crescent Gaso- 
line Co., East St. Louis, vice- 
president. G. A. Primm, Spring- 
field, executive secretary. 

George Lofgren, Lofgren- 
Erickson Oil Co.,. Galesburg, 
succeeds H. G. Beach. Other re- 
elected directors are: C. O. 
Beroth, Acme Petroleum Co., 
Chicago; C. P. Poland, Poland 
Oil Co., St. Louis; C. S. Rosen- 
thal, Apex Motor Fuel Co., Chi- 
cago; and Elzie Huot, Baron- 
Huot Oil Co., Kankakee. 





Safety Meeting Planned 


NEW YORK, Feb. 22.—Every 
phase of accident prevention 
work will be covered at the 
eighth annual convention of the 
Greater New York Safety Coun- 
cil in a program of approxi- 
mately 40 sessions at the Astor 
Hotel on April 13, 14, and 15. At- 
tendance of 7000 is expected. 


On the second day the petro- 
leum division will have its ses- 
sion followed by a petroleum 
luncheon. No speakers nor sub- 
jects have been announced yet 
but these details have been 
promised for a later date. Other 
sessions will be devoted to 
street and highway safety, 


reaching the worker and fore- 
man, occupational diseases, fire 
prevention, first aid, commer- 
cial vehicle, and others. 
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Oil Compact and Connally Law 


Aided Industry’s Improvement 





PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 22.— 
Praising the workings of the 
interstate oil compact and the 
Connally hot oil law as definite 
factors in improving the oil in- 
dustry’s situation, J. Howard 
Pew, president, told Sun Oil Co. 
stockholders, in his annual re- 
port their company shared in 
the general improvement in 
business in 1936. 

Sun’s net income last year 
was $7,563,554, after all charges, 
equal, after preferred dividend 
requirements, to $3.44 a share 
on 2,023,119 common _ shares 
outstanding on Dec. 15, 1936, 
prior to distribution of the 6 
per cent stock dividend on that 
date. In 1935, the company 
earned $7,100,238 or $3.45 a 
share on 1,886,594 shares then 
outstanding. 

“In the department of petro- 
jeum production,” Mr. Pew said, 
“the industry’s situation has 
been much improved through 
the workings of the interstate 
oil compact and the Connally 
hot oil law. These measures 
combined with the increased de- 
mand have resulted in some re- 
duction in the amount of oil 
stored above ground in the last 
year. It is probable that these 
desirable regulatory measures 
will continue as permanent 
policies.” 

Mr. Pew believes the estab- 

lishment of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute committee to 
keep records from year to year, 
as accurately as possible, indi- 
eating how production com- 
pares with the potential of new 
discoveries and developments 
will be of considerable help to 
the industry. State conservation 
authorities should find the data 
thus obtained increasingly valu- 
able as a guide to allocations, 
Mr. Pew said. 
- Approximately $11,000,000 was 
spent out of current receipts for 
capital improvements. Of this 
amount, $5,700,000 went into 
production, $1,100,000 into a 
new tank steamer, $2,600,000 
into refineries, $1,200,000 into 
marketing and the remaining 
$400,000 into other improve- 
ments. 


Deplores Iowa Plan 


Mr. Pew deplored the spread 
of punitive legislation which 
had forced Sun and other oil 
companies to retire from retail- 
ing their products in part 
through 
tions. “We believe the company- 
owned stations were influential 
in keeping the standards of this 





their own filling sta- | 


service high, and so were a real 
advantage to the motoring pub- 
lic,” he asserted. 

The company’s crude reserves 
were increased by about 29,000,- 
Ovu barrels during the year. It 
drilled 275 wells for itself, and 
participated with others 
drilling 33. Of the 275 wells, 233 
were oil wells, 7 were gas wells 
and 35 were dry holes. Total 
cost of these wells was $5.07 a 
foot. 

At the beginning of 1937 the 
company’s’ estimated  under- 
ground reserves were slightly 
more than 200,000,000 barrels, 


as against 178,655,000 barrels a | 


year ago. 

Gross operating income (ex- 
cluding inter-company sales) 
was $105,446,627, compared with 


$88,524,940 the previous year. | 
re- | 


Operating charges were 
duced, however, so that net 
operating income was $6,298,- 
317 in 1936 compared with $6,- 
016,704 the previous year. 


in | 


| Rehearing Is Postponed 

| WASHINGTON, Feb. 22.—Re- 
| hearing before an Interstate 
|Commerce Commission exam- 
iner of the Alabama rail rate 
case involving gasoline and 
kerosine from Gulf coast points 
to Alabama river ports, sched- 
uled for March 8 at Mobile, has 
been indefinitely postponed by 
the ICC. 


No reason was given for post- 
ponement of the _ rehearing, 
granted by ICC last month on 
| the petition filed last June by 
the Pure Oil Co. 





Oil Trades Election 
NEW YORK, Feb. 19.—The 
annual meeting and election of 
officers of the Oil Trades Assn. 
of New York will be held at the 
| Waldorf-Astoria hotel on March 
| 23, it was announced today. 


The regular nominations for 
officers are Joseph C. Smith, 
‘Smith Weihman Co., president; 
'Kenneth L. Patterson, Stanco 
Distributors, vice-president; Al- 
bert J. Squier, Albert J. Squier 





Co., secretary; and Philip C. 
Meon, Borne Scrymser Co., 
treasurer. Rudolf G. Sonne- 


born, L. Sonneborn Sons, is the 
‘retiring president. 





Earnings Reach Six-Year High 
Union Adds Refining Capacity 





LOS ANGELES, Feb. 22. 
the black by the largest amount 
in six years, Union Oil Co. of 
California gladdened the hearts 
of 22,849 stockholders by show- 
ing a net profit for 1936 of $6,- 
133,398, equivalent to $1.40 a 
share on 4,386,070 shares out- 
standing. This compares with 
$5,038,286 and $1.15 a share in 
1935. 

Commenting on the boost in 
earnings, R. D. Matthews, execu- 
tive vice-president, pointed to a 
larger volume of crude oil pro- 
duced and an improvement in 
prices for petroleum products, 
particularly for gasoline com- 
mencing in April, 1936, as prin- 
cipal contributing factors. 

Optimism for the future was 
indicated in the body of the an- 
nual report, by reference to in- 
creased crude prices, end of the 
marine strike, and increased 
gasoline consumption. 

Construction on a heavy crude 
and fuel oil cracking plant of 
12,000 barrels daily capacity and 
a crude distillation unit of 15,- 
000 barrels is about to com- 
mence, Union Oil Co. has an- 
nounced. Both will be at the 
Oleum refinery in the San Fran- 
cisco bay area. When completed, 


-In | 


the new cracking plant will in- 
crease the through-put cracking 
capacity of various types to 25,- 
000 barrels per day. 


Cash dividends of $1 a share 
were paid in 1936, the same as 
for 1935. Earned surplus on Dec. 
31, 1936, amounted to $12,169,- 
182, an increase of $1,747,328 
during the year. The report 
stated that no provision for sur- 
tax on undistributed profits was 
required. 

Profit before deducting deple- 
tion and depreciation charges 
aggregated $14,935,684, or $3.41 
a share, compared with $13,320,- 
317, or $3.04 a share, in 1935. 
Provision for depletion and de- 
preciation for 1936 amounted to 
$8,802,286, equivalent to $2.01 
per share, as compared to §$8,- 
282,031, and $1.89 per share, for 
1935. The increase was declared 
due principally to the additional 
amount provided for depletion 
and depreciation of oil lands 
and development occasioned by 
the larger quantity of crude pro- 
duced during the year. 


Net incoming resources. 
represented by 
depletion and 


as 
profit before 
depreciation 


charges, totaled $14,935,684 and 
were disposed of mainly through 
payments of dividends, $4,386,- 
070; addition to properties, $8,- 








041,248; decrease in funded in- 
debtedness, $1,200,000 and in- 
crease of net working capital, 
$602,076. 

Quantities sold in 1936 and 
1935 were 30,369,616 barrels 
and 30,403,727 barrels respec- 
tively. The average realization 
per barrel of $2.14 is the highest 
since 1930 and compares with 
$2.01 in 1935. 

During the year Union con- 
tinued to actively engage in geo- 
physical and exploratory drill- 
ing operations to augment its 
crude oil reserves. This resulted 
in the completion of 83 wells 
during the year with an approxi- 
mate initial production of 34.- 
000 barrels daily. Fourteen wells 
were actively drilling at the end 
of the year. 

In the Santa Maria valley 
field, discovered by Union in 
1934, developments during 1936 
brought the pool into a position 
of major importance. The com- 
pany has about 3500 acres in 
this area, of which 1200 are con- 
sidered proven and on which 9 
productive wells have been 
drilled to date. Additional ex- 
ploration work is to be started 
immediately on a block of land 
to the southwest of Santa 
Maria. 

Union holds oil rights on 173,- 
805 acres of land in fee or min- 
eral rights fee and 69,465 acres 
under lease contract. In addition 
the company has a 3.9 per cent 
interest in the Kettleman North 
Dome Ass’n; a 60 per cent inter- 
est in approximately 7000 acres 
of proven and unproven lease- 
hold properties in Wyoming, 
operated by the Continental Oil 
Co.; owns in fee 19,581 acres of 
oil shale lands in Colorado and 
391,740 acres of untested proper- 
ties in Columbia, South Amer- 
ica. It also holds concessions 
and a royalty interest in 140,779 
acres in Venezuela which have 
not been tested. 

At the close of the year ma- 
rine equipment included 11 
steamships and 20 barges, mo- 
torboats, and other small craft, 
with a total carrying capacity of 
about 790,000 barrels. At this 
time, it also had in operation 
494 domestic and foreign bulk 
sales stations, 726 retail service 
stations, 150 portable islands 
and 13 airport units. 

In addition, distribution of the 
company’s products is effected 
through approximately 5700 in- 
dependent retail stations of 
which 65 per cent are 100 per 
cent accounts. Equipment owned 
by the company at the year-end 
included 778 tank cars, 943 auto 
trucks and 172 automobiles. 


Pipeline Planned 
DALLAS, Feb. 20.—American 
Liberty Pipe Line Co. is sur- 
veying for a six or eight-inch 
line from the Sulphur Bluff 
field, Hopkins county, to the 


'town of Weaver, on the Cotton 


Belt railway. The distance is 
about 10 miles. 

















Kerosine, Heavy Fuels 


In Active Demand 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 22 
K erosine and heavy fuel oils monopo- 
lized trade interests in refinery markets the 
third week of February. Tank car gaso- 
line markets generally remained easy. In- 
ventories continued to increase in virtually 
all refinery districts 
Lubricating oils, particularly dark and 
bright stocks, were in active demand from 
foreign buyers. Demand from abroad 
showed little, if any, tendency to slacken 
despite steadily rising prices. 


Warm weather continued to curtail use 
of kerosine in home burners, but with 
spring plowing just ahead, refiners in most 
districts were not anxious sellers. As 
a matter of fact many Mid-Continent re- 
finers said they would rather store kero- 
sine than to sell now. They believed 
prices would be higher in the spring. 

Kerosine was a bit easier at some points 
along the eastern seaboard. Many sup- 
pliers had caught up on orders and were 
not having to buy in the open market to 
cover commitments. In all other refinery 
districts the product was closely held. 


The most favorable market factor of 
the week was the 0.3-cent advance in tank 
wagon gasoline prices in the Standard of 
Indiana territory. But observers who had 
predicted such an advance would bolster 
the Mid-Continent and Mid-Western tank 
car markets were disappointed. 


Neither market showed much improve- 
ment although movement of gasoline from 
the Mid-Continent was slightly better. Ob- 
servers generally agreed that there were 
too many refiners in need of orders to 
permit prices to work higher. 


Continued failure of the Mid-Continent 
gasoline market to respond to the recent 
advance in crude prices was blamed on 
the high rate of refinery operations. Too 
many refiners apparently were running 
crude primarily to get fuel oil rather than 
gasoline. Stocks of gasoline were piling 
up to what many observers considered an 
uneconomical level. 


Last week the American Petroleum In- 
stitute reported that in the seven days 
ended Feb. 13, stocks of gasoline at U. S. 
refineries increased 3,050,000 barrels to 
73,585,000 barrels. This is almost seven 
million barrels above inventories on Feb. 
13, 1936. 


While some traders were fearful that 
stocks would become burdensome, others 
said that crude runs probably would be 
curtailed as fuel oil demand tapers off. A 
slight reduction in crude runs would hold 
gasoline stocks in line since consumption 
is currently estimated at about 10 per 
cent above last year. 


Natural gasoline rallied toward the end 
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of last week after a short easing spell. 
Offerings were in larger volume early in 
the week but demand picked up con- 
siderably as the week progressed. 

Both Mid-Continent and Pennsylvania 
bright stock were active. Export buyers 
continued to take large quantities. No 
price changes were noted last week, but 
buyers showed no reluctance to pay the 
higher prices reached the second week of 
February. 

Offerings of wax were limited. 
were bidding higher prices. 


Buyers 





N. P. N. Gasoline Index 
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Dealer index is an average of “undivided” 

dealer prices, ex-tax, in 50 cities. Tank 

car index is a weighted average of 13 

wholesale markets for regular-grade gaso- 

line. The gasoline price index this week 

represents the following prices in cents 
per gallon: 


Dealer T.W. Tank Car 


Oke ae hie 6k ds wee ae 10.52 6.41 
Month ago 10.21 6.23 
WOOF OMGraske ocd Rr eres 10.34 6.23 














Gasoline Movement Improves 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA, Feb. 22 

qn shipments from Mid-Conti- 

nent refineries increased last week 

when weather conditions in the north 

and middlewest improved and tank wagon 

gasoline prices advanced in the Standard 
of Indiana territory. 

Although there has been some. im- 
provement in orders, many refiners still 
were in need of relief on gasoline. While 
shipments against contracts and open 
market buyers were heavier than previ- 
ously, they still were far from normal, 
according to most reports. 

East Texas refiners still maintained the 
enviable position of having sufficient 
orders to take care of their gasoline out- 
put. At one time during the week it ap 
peared there was insufficient gasoline to 
supply demand. Orders for shipment to 
the Gulf Coast continued in good volume. 
A buyer sought 100 cars of straight run 


gasoline in East Texas at 4.625 cents 
and found none available. Most sales 
were bringing 4.75 cents f.o.b. East 


Texas plants. 

Prices for Grade 26-70 natural gasoline 
were steadier in Oklahoma. Three manu- 
facturers had odd cars of this grade on 
hand and were finding it difficult to move. 
For a while it looked as though lower 
prices might be quoted to insure im- 
mediate movement. A buyer who had 
been active in Texas, however, purchased 
the surplus Oklahoma natural at 3.75 
cents, Group 3. There was a ready mar- 
ket for Texas Grade 26-70. One large 
company was supplying shipping instruc- 
tions for all available supplies. Price 
paid was 3.5 cents, f.o.b. Breckenridge. 

Most plants in the Mid-Continent were 
making low vapor pressure natural, leav- 
ing only small quantities of Grade 26-70 
to be sold. Some low vapor pressure 
grades were reported hard to dispose of 
at current prices. 

Kerosine was closely held by most Mid- 
Continent refiners. Sellers were reluctant 
to quote current prices, since they felt 
sure prices would advance when spring 
plowing begins. 

East Texas refiners posted 5 
cents for kerosine at their docks. This 
brought kerosine prices for truck ship- 
ment up to the same level as gasoline. 

There was nothing spectacular in the 

lubricating oil market. Bright stocks still 
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were getting good play from export buy- throughout 10 middle western states. into the bright stocks market to supple- 


ers and other manufacturers. Neutral oils 

were less active than bright stock. Manu- 

facturers were holding these oils to ap- 

ply against orders for spring shipment. 
Wax was in active demand. 





Gasoline Slow 
N. P.N. News Bureau 
CHICAGO, Feb. 22 
— improvement was apparent in 
the Mid-Western tank car market last 
week following Standard of Indiana’s 0.3- 
cent advance Feb. 17 in dealer and con- 
sumer tank wagon gasoline prices. This 
was consensus of both buyers and sellers. 

Some sellers reported the wholesale 
price advance had brought a mild buying 
flurry in the tank car market which, how- 
ever, quickly subsided as offerings con- 
tinued in excess of orders. 

The reports of low-priced 
which had been heard prior to the an- 
nouncement of the dealer tank wagon 
advance were not encountered Feb. 16 
and 17. However, as the week progressed, 
occasional low-priced sales on which 
neither specifications nor actual price 
could be obtained, were again creeping 
into market reports. 

Surprisingly, virtually all of the easi- 
ness of the gasoline market apparent last 
week still was on the better grades. Low 
octane U. S. Motor from East Texas was 
not offered by sellers here in quantity. 
Only occasional cars were handled by 
Chicago resellers. Offerings were often 
at higher prices than for similar material 
from other districts. 

Kerosine was active. On Feb. 19, S. O. 
Indiana announced a 0.3-cent increase in 
tank wagon prices, effective Feb. 23 


30 


Kerosine Tight; 


gasoline 


This is the third successive 0.3-cent ad- 
vance since Dec. 4. 

Offerings of kerosine have been lim- 
ited throughout the present heating oil 
season, and continued so the week ended 
Feb. 20. Some resellers reported there 
has been a gradual tightening of offer- 
ings as refiners in the southwest who had 
been offering in the open market were 
beginning to withheld production to ap- 
ply on contract commitments during the 
coming farming season. 





Lubes Continue Active 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 22 
ra Continued active demand for both dark 
and bright stocks was the outstand- 
ing feature of the Pennsylvania market 
the third week of February. Relatively 
few spot sales of these oils were reported; 
many refiners were having to turn down 
inquiries because of lack of supplies. 
Interest in light oils, on the other hand, 
generally was not up to expectations. In- 
ventories of gasoline, particularly U. S. 
Motor, were burdensome in some quar- 
ters. Kerosine and fuel oil both were 
somewhat firmer, but furnace oil blends 
of the two were not moving well. 
There was more talk in trade circles 
of a possible advance in Pennsylvania 
grade crude oil prices. Many traders were 
expecting an advance momentarily. 
Refiners reported that buyers have not 
shown as much resistance to _ higher 
cylinder stocks prices as they had an- 
ticipated. Apparently demand was _ run- 
ning ahead of supply and finding a source 
of supply was more important than price. 
More domestic jobbers were coming 


ment the foreign buying. Some of them 
reported that suppliers were behind on 
shipments. Any spot offerings that found 
their way to market last week were read- 
ily absorbed. 

Demand for neutrals was _ inactive; 
buyers held to the sidelines. Despite the 
lack of new buying, however, inventories 
were reported lower than on Jan. 1. 
Some traders expressed opinion that a 
shortage of neutral might develop when 
domestic buying of summer motor oil 
gets under way. 

Some suppliers were asking slightly 
higher prices for wax. In a few instances 
sales were made at higher prices, al- 
though sales of 124-126 white scale at 
2.7 cents were in the majority. 

Refiners still were selling minimum 65 
octane gasoline at 7 to 7.25 cents despite 
the advance in tank wagon prices earlier 
in the month. Jobbers were buying pretty 
much on a hand-to-mouth basis. Inven- 
tories of U. S. Motor gasoline continued 
to pile up. New buying was virtually at 
a standstill. 

Kerosine and fuel oil remained firm in 
the Bradford-Warren district. In the 
lower field, however, neither kerosine nor 
fuel oil was moving well. 





N. Y. Gasoline Prices Lower 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Feb. 22 

* Tank car and barge gasoline markets 

dropped 0.25 cent a gallon in the New 

York harbor market last week, while 

prices remained unchanged at other east- 
ern seaboard terminals. 

A number of New York harbor sup- 

pliers who had advanced tank car and 
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Prices in cents per gallon, tank car lots, except where otherwise noled. Inter-refinery and export prices not included. 

Federal, state or municipal tares not included. Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. 
Gasoline and Naphtha Feb. 22 Feb. 15 Fob. © | 
‘ ie ¥ y : ARKANSAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. Arkansas 
Feb. 22 Feb. 15 Feb. 8 refineries, for shipment within Arkansas and into Louisiana). 

OKLAHOMA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. Oklahoma U. S. Motor Gasoline: 

refineries) ; ‘ 

- - 62 be “rae 5.00 5.50 5.50 3.7% §.50 - 5.75 

48-54, 450 e.p. naphtha..... F *4.50 4.625 *4.50 4.625 7 perma — oe 6 po 6 4 6.25 6.50 6 25 ‘a 6 50 

: 68-70 octane (regular)...... 6.50 6.50 — 6.75 6.50 - 6.75 
J. S. zasoline ; : : , ‘ ‘ er , 

Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: OHIO (Quotations of S. O. Ohio. Delivered any point in Ohio). 

62 octane and below........ 4.625- 5.125 4.625- 5.125 4.625- 5.125 — , in i “a 

63-67 octane............... 5.125- 5.50 5.00-5.50 5.00 - 5.50 phe poak..na-n nerd eo eo ie 

68-70 octane (regular)... .. 5.75 — 6.125 5.75 — 6.125 5.75 — 6.125 Above @ octane no......... mane asad —- 

ae 400 e.p. —— yee 4.625- 5.125 4.625- 5.125 4.625- 5.125 N i G li 

64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline. ..... *5 00 $.3 *5.00 -— 5.25 *5.00 - 5.25 ¢ ‘ aso » 

68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline *5.00 - 5.375 5.00 - 5.375 *5.125- 5.375 Natural Gasoline 
*Nossinal (Prices shown f.0.b. Group 3 and Breckenridge represent majority of quotations 

: or sales to blenders on freight basis shown below. Shipments, however, may 
originate in other Mid-Continent manufacturing districts, such as Panhandle 
SS ee ; Texas, Southwest Texas or Kansas.) 

WESTERN PENNA. (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales F.0.B. GROUP 3 

Bradford-Warren: Grade 26-70. ........ccee0s 3.75 3.75 3.75 

52-54 maphtha...... ; 5.00 - 5.125 5.00 - 5.125 5.00 -— 5.125 

F.0.B. BRECKENRIDGE 
Motor gasoline: Grade 26-70........000000: 3.50 3.50 3.50 
U.S. Motor (58-62°)...... 5.125- 5.25 5.125- 5.25 5.125- 5.25 
r Minimum 60 octane... .. *7 00 *7.00 *7.00 CALIFORNIA § (F.o.b. plants iv Los Angeles basin) 
Minimum 65 octane...... 7. *7.25 °7 .25 oe a 
Minimum 70 octane. .... et clr eS Le eran 75-85, 375-390 e.p. for blend- a ee a aaa Pare 

64-66, 390 e.p. gasoline..... 9 5.375- 5.50 5.375- 5.50 §.375- 5.50 IMG. e ee eee eee eee e es 7.125- 7.50 — 7.125- 7.50 1.25 - 7.50 

68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline. . § .625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 

Other districts: Kerosine 

52-54 naphtha. . rr. ere 5.00 - 5.125 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 —- 5.125 STE >k a — 3 

($56 muphthe.......... 125-395 5 125-3 95 5125-325 WESTERN PENNA. (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales). 

Motor gasoline: Bradford-Warren: 

U. Ss. Motor (58-62°)....... 5.125- 5.25 5.125-— 5.25 5.125- 5.25 45 w.w. kerosine 5 19S § 35 5.125- 5.25 5.00 - 5.125 
Minimum 60 octane. ..... 6.75 — 6.875 6.75 - 6.875 = 6.75 - 6.875 46 w.w. kerosine........... 5.25 - 5.375 5.25 -5.375 $.125- 5.25 
Minimum 65 octane...... 7.00 ¢.125 7.00 ¢. 32% 7.00 -— 7.125 47 w.w. kerosine. .. 5 375— 5.50 5 375- 5.50 5 25 - §.875 
Mininuum 70 — noe as P 

64-66, 390 e.p. gasoline. ..... >.375- 5.50 5.375-— 5.50 5.375- 5.50 ae 

68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline.. 5 .625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 cn | ree ee . 
ONositeal | 45 wow. kerosine. . tea > 125 9.20 5S) 125- >. 29 _ 3.00 - 5.125 

— “ 46 w.w. kerosine........... 5.25 -— 5.375 §.25 - 5.375 5.125- 5.25 
eee ee 5.375— 5.50 5.375-— 5.50 §.25 -— 5.375 
} CALIFORNIA (3c tax to be added to prices if used in state OKLAHOMA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.0.b. Oklahoma 

54-58 U. S. Motor, 437 e.p. | refineries). 
or in-state shipment TT TT Cr 8.75 a. 8.75 7.75 - 8.75 41-43 w.w. kerosine $.125- 4.375 4.125- 4.375 4.00 -— 4.375 

54-58 U. Ss. Motor, 437 ep. } 3s Ww. ‘osin eeececere res ‘ dio — ; vio a i . J 

< outaide etate chigment 7735-875 775-875 775-875 42-44 w.w. kerosine......... 4.25 — 4.50 4.25 4.50 4.125- 4.50 

5 , 375-400 e.p. gasoline, cANSAS , 4 — 

Gaiman... 8.25 - 9.25 8.25 - 9.25 8.25 - 9.25 KANSAS (F.o.b. refinery Kansas destination). 
41-43 w.w. kerosine......... £375 4.25 - 4.375 4.00 — 4.25 

{NORTH TEXAS (Prices represent majority of sa tango or sales, F.o.b. 42-44 w.w. kerosine......... 4.50 4.375- 4.50 4.125- 4.375 

Wichita Falls district for shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations; Group | +NORTH TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.0.b. 

3 prices quoted on northern shipments). Wichita Falls district for shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations; Group 

U. &, Motor gasoline, by octene numbers: | 3 prices quoted on northern shipments). : 

| i 4.25 375 4.25 - 375 , - 4.25 

62 octane and below........ ‘hen é26-cam oh- ga | COS... Se See Cee 
Me QUID: caccceeasicce 5.125- 5.50 5.00 - 5.50 3. - 3. casi oe P —_ ‘ 

68-70 octane (regular)... 3762s. 6.125 8.625 6125 | S.37S- 6.125 tEAST TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. East 

60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline... . . 475-5 % 475 — 5 195 4.75 - 5.125 | Texas refinery for unrestricted shipment unless otherwise noted). 

64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline. ..... 4.875-— 5.00 4.875- 5.00 | i : *400 - 4.25 *4.00 - 4.25 *4.00 -— 4.25 

68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline. . 500-5125 5.00 - 5.125 DRO eecce0s NS. — , . 

*Nominal. 

KANSAS (F.o.b. refinery, Kansas destination) | NORTH LOUISIANA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. 

U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: | Louisiana refineries, for shipment within Louisiana and into Arkansas). 

62 octane and below........ 5.00 -— 5.25 5.00 5.125 5.00 — 5.125 41-43 w.w. kerosine......... 4.375- 4.50 4.25 - 4.50 4.25 - 4.50 

68-70 octane (regular)...... 6.00 — 6.25 6.00 —- 6.25 6.00 - 6.25 | 

60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline. .... §.125- 5.25 5.125- 5.25 | ARKANSAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. Arkansas 

| refineries, for shipment within Arkansas and into Louisiana). 
ils i en . ae ; -43 w.w. ee t5.00 5.00 5.00 

TWEST TEXAS and NEW MEXICO (Prices represent majority of quotations aa z ~ —— , : ' 

or sales, F.o.b. W. Texas and N. Mexico refineries for unrestricted shipment ee f : 

unless otherwise noted.) | tOnly one refiner quoting. 

U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: | CALIFORNIA (F.o.b. California refineries). eek iia 
. - Ww. Med aiend 5.00 - 6.00 3.50 - 5 15 - 5. 

62°octane and below........ 4.75 4.75 ec. |) ee —— tah mealies 2 

gp ak Sere 5.125 5.125 5.00 - 5.125 | 

68-70 octane (regular)...... St 6.125 5.625- 6.125 

™ ~ a. 

tEAST TEXAS (Pri jori f i les, F.o.b. I | Gas and I uel Oils 
S (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, F.o.b. Kast —— = , na: . 

Texas refinery for eanentaleted qhigunent entes otherwise noted). WESTERN PENNA. (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales). 

. . Bradford- Warren: 
U. S. M bers: | 
ee aetian, Ry cana eee | 36-40 fuel oil.............. 4.50 - 4.625 4.50 - 4.625 4.50 - 4.625 
62 octane and below........ zs . *4.75 *4.625- 4.75 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline. ..... "4.75 *4.75 *4.75 Other districts: (Excluding Pittsburgh District Prices). 
*Nominal. 
ence 36-40 fuel oil.............. 4.25 - 4.375 4.25- 4.375 4.25 - 4.375 

NORTH LOUISIANA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b OKLAHOMA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. Oklahoma 

Louisiana refineries, for shipment within Louisiana and into Arkansas). refineries). 

. 7 No. 1 white fuel oil........ 4.00 1.3 4.00 —- 4.25 3.875-— 4.25 

U. S. Motor gasoline: No. 1 straw fuel oil........ 3.875- 4.125 3.875- 4.125 3.75 — 4.125 

eg e 98 ec c =e er e 7c No. 2 straw fuel oil........ 3.625-— 3.875 3.625- 3.875 3.625- 3.875 

62 octane and below....... 2. - S. (B  ee > eee oS No. 2 dark fuel oil. . 3:50 -3.75 3.50 - 3.75 3.50 - 3.75 

oo Se $.73 6.25 §.75 -— 6.25 5.75 - 6.25 U.GI il #3 95 #395 *3 25 

68-70 octane (regular)... ... 6.25 - 6.50 625-650 6.25 - 6.50 "elleeiecientaiaiiioiaeainaias wae es sg 

) t - 
tRefiners report they generally receive from 0.25¢ to 0.5c per gallon more for a Cont rd » 33) 
gasoline and kerosine for local or differential territory shipment. (Continued on page x 
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in being the possessor of a profitable MARATHON franchise. BRecently 
acquired Marathon jobbers attest they have profited by substantial increases 
in business. THE OHIO OIL COMPANY, one of the largest producers of 
crude oil, will give to reliable and aggressive jobbers exclusive franchises 
to distribute the well known MARATHON PRODUCTS. 

MARTHON Endurance MOTOR OILS are refined from the cream of 
Ranger Parafin-base Crude which is unsurpassed for its lubricating qualities. 

MARATHON Timed GASOLINES represent a forward step in improved 
motor fuel and give a maximum of power and mileage per gallon. 

NOW is the time to investigate this most unusual opportunity to 
. avail yourself of a MARATHON Exclusive 





og 


















MARATHON Franchise. Your inquiry entails no obliga- 
*Eadereace Meter Qile’ tion whatever. Write, phone or wire - - - 
° our representative will call and gladly explain 
TROXON ane ac ocieiuiedallll We: aie anmel 
Motor Oils the complete proposition. e are certain 
e MARATHON will merit your consideration. 
MULTILUBE ra 
Motor Uils Bee 
bad = 
PRIVATE BRAND OILS 
Compounded to 
Johbers’ Specifications 
® ’ 
MARATHON Genenat Orrices - - - - Finptay, Onto 
‘Timed’ : 
nattine ROBINSON, ILLINOIS TULSA, OKLAHOMA ET. WORTH, TEXAS 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


Prices in cents per gallon, tank car lots, except where otherwise noted. Inter-refinery and export prices not included. 
Federal, stale or municipal tares not included. Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude 








Oklahoma (cont'd Feb. 22 Feb. 15 Feb. 8 
‘eb. 22 ‘eb. 15 Feb. 8 : 
Feb Feb ‘ ng Red Oils: 

Fuel Oils: (Prices per barrel of 42 U. S. gallons) 200 No. 5-6 7.50 8.00 7.50 8.00 7.50 -— 8.00 
28-30 zero........ weeee- 3.50 - 3.625 3.50- 3.625 3.50 - 3.62 300 _ 5-6 8.00 — 8.50 8.00 — 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 
Rss F055 ines S152 gh30 $1025" $1.30 -$1.25° $1115 -$1:25- 500 No. 5-6........... 9.00 - 9.50 9.00- 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 
a seria *$0.85 —$0 oO  *$0 85 —$0 90 *$0 85 $0.90 750 No. 5-6 9.50 —10.00 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 
| LS eri er *$0 825-$0 90 *$0 .825-$0 .90 *$0 .825-$0.90 1200 No. 5-6 10.00 —10.50 10.00 -—10.50 10.00 -—10.50 
14-16. ; : : 2 mr na due ke “$0.80 —$0.85 *$0 80 -$0.85 *$0.782-$0.785 2000 No. 5-6 10.50 —11L.00 10.50 -11.00 10.50 -—11.00 

Note: South Texne red oil prices shown above cover oils with green cast; blue 

KANSAS (F.o.b. refinery, Kansas destination) cast red oils are slightly lower in some cases. 

yee SoC eae 4.125- 4.375 4.00 3.875- 4.00 

18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.) . . *$0 80 —$0.85 $0.80 -$0.85 
0-14 fuel oi bbl.) .. 0.775-$0.85  *$0.75 —-$0.80 $0 .725-$0.75 mati - - 

l a — oil (per bbl $ $ $ : e : MID-CONTINENT Viscosity at 100° F.; F.o.b. Tulsa basis. Prices represent 

Nominal. majority of quotations or sales). 

NORTH TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. Wichita Pale Oil 0 to 10 Pour Point) 

Falls district for shipment to Texas and New Mexico; Group 3 prices quoted on oe 

northern shipments). Vis. Color 

No. 1 straw, fuel oil... . *3 875 *3.75 3.875 60-85— No. 2 5 95 5 25 5.25 

No. 1 white, fuel oil... ... *1 00 *4 00 *3.875-— 4.00 86-110—No. 2 ; 5.75 5.75 5.75 

eS). ree *3.50 —- 3.625 *3.50 - 3.625 *3.50 — 3.625 150—No. 3 ‘ 9 00 9.00 9.00 

U.G.1. gas oil. . 2 625— 2.75 2.625- 2.75 2.50 -— 2.625 180—No. 3 10.00 10.00 10.00 

24-26 fuel oil ( (per ‘bbL) . $0.80 —-$0. 85 $0 80 -$0.85 $0 .775-$0 . 80 200 -No. 3 10.50 10.50 10.50 

18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.) . $0 775-$0 80 $0 .775-$0.80 $0.75 ag - ae 1L.50 11.50 11.50 

. P 280—No. 3.. ‘ 12.50 12.50 12.50 
*Nominal. “oak nigh e- 
300—No. 3 13.00 13.00 13.00 

WEST TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. West Red Oils: 

Texas refineries for unrestricted shipment unless otherwise noted). sone 

ye 4 *3.50 -— 3.75 *3 50 - 3.75 *3.50 -— 3.75 180—No. 4 9.00 9.00 9.00 

18-22 fuel oil (per bbl)... .. ** $0 .725-$0.75 as + 2 ve eee .S k. 50 12-50 

“ a = ‘ o-? = Me aie « . ‘a { b ae 

*Nominal. **No sales or quotations reported 280—No. 5.... , a 11 30) il 30 ll 50 
ata an, ree 11.75 11.75 11.75 
EAST TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. East Note: Vi ae : 
Texas refineries for unrestricted shipment unless otherwise noted). ‘ Note: ; iscous and non-viscous oils, 15 to 25 pour point are generally quoted 

: a 7 4.00 ce under 0 to 10 pour point oils. Viscous oils (150-300 vis.), No. 4 color, are 

5a en et eee a pit : 00 : yh : 00 M. il 3°75 generally quoted 0.5¢ above No. 5 color oils. 

@. Z EWGE OU. . wo nce ewe *3.625 ri) . 25- 3.75 23 75 

-G.1. gas oil. .... Beets ** *2.625- 2 75 
24-26 fuel oil (per bbl.) . ; ** *$0 .725-$0.75 

95 . ee a . was . . . , , 

20-24 fuel oil (per bbl.) . . . “ *$0.70 -$0.72 CHICAGO = (F.o.b. Chicago District refineries) (Vis. at 100° F.) 

*Nominal. **No sales or quotations reported Pale Oils *15 to 30 pour point: 

NORTH LOUISIANA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales f.o.b Vis. 7 olor : : ‘ 

Louisiana refineries, for shipment within Louisiana and into Arkansas). 60-85—No. 2. 6.50 6.50 6.50 

No. 2 fuel oil............. 3.50 - 3.625 3.50- 3.625 3.50 - 3.625 ee gs - Lp oe oon 

ket ae eee : * 2.625 so TERRE ei i ll : _ 2 = 

20-24 fuel oil (per bbl)... $115 $1.15 $1.15 -$1.20 A Be ceeeee weeee 10.50 10.50 10.50 

16-20 fuel oil (per bbl.)..... $1.00 $1.05 $1.00 -$1.05 = $1.05 -$1.10 o* Oo al lala coe + a aa a 

10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.)..... = $0.75 -$0.825 $0.75 -$0.80 $0.80 -$0.85 en Se eR eR aA 8 aye . 7 4 
*No sales or quotations reported. Red Oils *15 to 30 Pour Point: 

ARKANSAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b, Arkansas jas ~ . wash R = R- = a a 

refineries, for shipment within Arkansas and into Louisiana). 250—No. “ee oe 11.00 11.00 11.00 

No. +i ree . *3.75_ *3.75_ *3.75 280—No. 5 : gs 12.00 12.00 12.00 
28- 30 as oil, zero. a *3.625 *3.625 *3.625 300—No. 5...... ; 12.25 12.25 12.25 

9 ‘ ~** * * 2 ‘ fa 
cH nt = _— bbi ‘ .. +. pee pe *Oils with 0-10 Pour roi are quoted at 0.5c higher. To obtain prices delivered 

10-14 fuel oil toe bbl). | . * $0 a on $0.65 in Chicago add 0.25c per gal 
*Only one refiner quoting. 

**No quotations or sales reported. 

CALIFORNIA 

San Joaquin Valley, per bbl.: 

Grade C fuel oil......... . $0.65 -$0.85 $0.80 -$0.90 $0.85 -$0.90 

Diesel fuel oil......... ... $1.15 $1.68 $1.26 -$1.68 $1.26 -$1.68 Cylinder S$ Stocks 

Stove distillate. ..... sccee GRA -G10 $1.47 -$2.10 $1.68 -$2.1 

Los Angeles, per bbl.: MID-CONTINENT  (F.o.b. Tulsa basis. Prices represent majority of quotations 

Grade C fuel oil......... $0.70 —$L.05 $0.75 -$1.05 $0.95 -—$1.05 or sales). 

ee ere . $L.15 -$1L.68 $1.15 -—$1.68 $1.26 -$1.68 y 

Stove distillate........... $1.26 -$2.10 $1.35 -$1.89 $1.68 -—$2.10 Bright Stocks: 

San Francisco, per bbl: 190-200 Vis. at 210° D : 22 00 22 00 21.50 

5 ys ° 

Grade C fuel oil........ $1.22 $1 . 2¢ 1.26 150-160 Vis. at 210° D: 

Diesel fuel....... Aneekee $1.89 $189 31.89 6 Roe oe fap Soe Lee 

S ps iati Se *: S 3 2 3 2 O .9 pour porn ‘ » 0 4 
tove distitints $ ; $ : 33.38 25 to 40 pour point 18.00 18.00 17.50 

N 1 Oil 150-160 Vis. at 210° FE... 18.00 18.00 7.50 
> 120 Vis. at 210° D: 
eutra 1s 0 to 10 pour point.... 18.00 18.00 17.50 
WESTERN PENNA. (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales). 10 to 25 pour point 17.50 17.50 17.00 
, " ; ia . 25 to 40 pour point 17.00 17.00 16.50 
Viscous Neutrals (Viscosity at 70° F.) 600 Stm. Rid. Dark Green 53.50 - 7.50 5.50 — 7.50 5.00 - 5.75 
200 Vis. (180 at 100°) No. 3 color, 420-425 flash: 600 Stm. Rfd. Olive Green 7.00 - 8.00 7.00 -— 8.00 6.50 — 7.50 
O pour test............. 25.50 -26.00 25.50 -26.00 25.50 -26.00 631 Steam Refined. ..... - *15.50 *15.50 *14.50 
10 pour test........... . 24.50 -25.00 24 50 -25.00 24.50 -25.00 RUMOR a:  cvadwecciaes sis 3.50 3.50 3.50 
cp 8 eee 24.00 -24.50 24.00 -24.50 24.00 -24.50 *Only one refiner quoting 
25 pour test.......+. eee 23.00 -23.50 23.00 —23.50 23.00 -23.50 
180 Vis. (165 at 100) No. 3 color, 410-415 flash: 
25 pour test.........-4-. 22.00 —22.50 22.00 -22.50  22.00- 22.50 CHICAGO (F.o.b. Chicago district refineries) (Viscosity at 210°). 
150 Vis. (143 at 100) No. 3 color, 400-405 flash: Unfiltered Steam Refined: 
0 pour test... .... ifie 22.00 -22.50 22.00 -22.50 22.00 -22.50 ce 9.00 ; 9.00 9.00 
10 pour test......... wee 21.00 -21.50 21.00 -21.50 21.00 -21.50 160... soneeececeees 10.00 ae.3° 10.09 
15 pour test........... . 20.50 -21.00 20.50 -21.00 20.50 -21.00 200... 6. cece ee eee eee eee 11.00 11.00 11.00 
25 pour test..........- 19.50 —20.00 19.50 -20.00 19.50 -—20.00 ee a ee t210 No. 8 col 
right stocks, vis. at 2 No. 8 color: 
SOUTH TEXAS (Quotations of majority of sellers for tank car lots, f.o.b. 0 to 10 pour point 20.75 20.75 20.25 
South Texas refineries, for domestic shipment) 15 to 25 pour point 20.25 20.25 19.75 
. oO _ 30 to 40 pour point ne 19.75 19.75 19.25 
_ ned a : " E filtered Cyl. Stock........ 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Pale Oils: (Viscosity at 100° F.; pour lest 0) a i P : ste Sale - 
100 No. 1-23 5 an ¥ 6 00 - 6 00 <9 6.00 To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, add 0.25c per gal. 

INO. 154-254... - ee 2.0 ) ».o ) 29 ee » - . — : 
200 No. os ning cceens, Tis €.00 7.50 - 8.00 7.50 - 8 00 WESTERN PENNA. (A.S.T.M. tests; prices represent majority of quotations 
SAG Mo. SS... . .coceccc. €.00— 3:50 8 00 - 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 | or sales, to car unloaders). 

500 No. 24%-3%.......... 9.00 — 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 —- 9.50 600 stm. rfd. filterable...... 15.50 -16.00 15.50 -16.00 14.50 -15.00 
yo OSES Ree 9.50 —10.00 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 650 steam refined.......... 16.50 -17.00 16.50 -17.00 16.00 -16.50 
Se SG an ce kakas tees 10.00 —-10.56 10.00 -10.50 10.00 -10.50 | 

See ee 10.50 -11.00 10.50 -11.00 10.50 —11.00 (Continued on page 35) 
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barge prices 0.5 cent a gallon the second 
week of February dropped back 0.25 cent 
last week, bringing the tank car price 
of 65 octane and above to 7 cents. Others 
continued to quote 7.25 cents. 


The price recessions generally were at- 
tributed to unsettled conditions in tank 
wagon and consumer tank car markets 
in northern New Jersey and metropoli- 
tan New York City. These markets had 
been advanced 0.5 cent prior to the in- 
crease in jobber prices but some com- 
panies backed down when others failed 
to follow the advance. 


Kerosine demand was fairly good from 
home burner owners, distributors said, 
although the lack of cold weather has 
curtailed consumption considerably. Some 
distributors reported that kerosine and 
light fuel oil sales were down as much 
as 23 per cent compared to last winter, 
despite the increase in oil burner instal- 
lations 





Japanese Navy Buys Crude 


LOS ANGELES, Feb. 19.—Resumption 
of bunkering business, through the set- 
tlement of the marine strike, and the be- 
lief that large scale buying of crude and 
fuel oil by Oriental interests would con- 
tinue throughout the summer were stabil- 
izing influences last week in Pacific Coast 
fuel markets. 


During the week bids were opened for 
March shipment of 25,000 tons of crude 
oil for the Japanese Navy, which operates 
its own refinery and is chiefly interested 
at present in securing supplies of crude 
suitable for the production of aviation 
gasoline. In the past, the Japanese Navy 
has usually entered the California mar- 
ket in the spring and has then contracted 
for its requirements for crude and fuel 
oil for a major part of the year. Con- 
tracts to take care of these naval needs 
have already been placed this year and 
immediate delivery has been specified. In- 
dications were that additional bids for 
crude and fuel oil would be invited during 
subsequent months of 1937. 


In the domestic market, fuel oil ranged 
from $0.75 per barrel for heavy grades to 
$0.85 per barrel for light grades at major 
company plants in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley. In the Los Angeles Basin area, quo- 
tations for similar products ranged, re- 
spectively, from $0.95 to $1.05 per barrel. 
Small quantities of fuel oil were available 
at independent plants in the Basin at 
$0.70 per barrel and in the Valley at 
$0.65 per barrel. . 


Low grade fuel oil from the Venice 
and Redondo fields, with high sulfur con- 
tent, was quoted at $0.70 per barrel. It 
found buyers because of the scarcity of 
higher grade fuel oil at independent 
plants in the Basin. 


Diesel oil was quoted at $1.68 at ma- 
jor company plants in both the Valley 


(Continued on page 40) 





Quel Oil . « OFFERINGS OF 


HEAVY GRADES LIMITED 


N.P.N. News Bureau 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 22 


Heavy oils continued to get the most 
play in fuel oil markets the third week 
of February. Prices generally were un- 
changed although more sales were report- 
ed at the highs of the market price 
ranges. Light fuels were moving better 
from some refinery districts than from 
others. 


Demand for heavy fuels exceeded sup- 
ply. Buyers were placing standing orders 
for any oil available over and above their 
regular takings. Price was less of a fac- 
tor than a source of supply. 

Light fuels still were hampered by un- 
usually warm weather. In some dis- 
tricts demand was less active, although 
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FUEL OILS 


Prices in Effect Feb. 22, 1987 


Following are tank wagon prices of varieus grades 
of heating oil at the points shown in various territories. 
Prices are in cents per gallon. 





No. 1 Ne. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
S. O. NEW JERSEY 


Newark, N.J......... * 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Atlantic City, N.J.... * 6.5 6.5 6 

Baltimore, Md........ > 6.75 6.75 6.25 
Washington, D.C..... * 7.00 7.00 7.00 


Discounts: At Newark and Atlantic City, pur- 
ee taking 50,000 gals. get discount of 0.5c 
per gal. 


SOCON Y-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
(S. O. New York Division) 
New York City rene * 7.00 








00 


7 6.5 

Albany, N. Y. nk * 7.00 7.00 6.5 
Rochester, N.Y... . 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Boston, Mass ™ 6.75 6.75 6.75 
Bangor, Me > 5S. to G&.40 S.25 
Manchester, N. H. * 6.75 6.75 6.75 
Burlington, Vt.. * 7-00 TSO ous 
New Haven, Conn * 6.25 6.25 6.25 
fh Providence, R. I > 6.75 6.75 6.25 


Discounts: At New York City, consumers taking 
10,000 to 50,000 gals., get 0.25¢ per gal. discount 
when minimum amount has been reached: above 
50,000 gals. 0.5c. Contract’ buyers are paving 
0.25c less than above prices at New York City, 
Albany, New Haven and Providence due to top- 
price contracts 

*Prices for No. 1 fuel in S. O. New Jersey and 
Socony-Vacuum territories same as for kerosine, 
which see in tank wagon table for various cities; 
prices change with kerosine. 


ATLANTIC REFINING 


Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 7.25 6.00 6.00 5 50 
Allentown, Pa........ 7.75 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Wilmington, Del...... 8.00 6.25 6.00 5.75 
Springfield, Mass..... 7.50 6.25 .... 6.25 

orcester, Mass...... 8.90 6.75 6.75 
Hartford, Conn...... 7.5 6.50 6.50 

Ss. 0. OHIO 

*Ohio Statewide. 8.006 7.5 700 6.75 


Nete: S. O. Ohio prices are for hose dumps, 
bucket dumps are 0.5¢ per gallon higher. 

Except Cleveland Division and City of Tolede. 
In Cleveland Division (Cuyahoga, Lake and 
Geauga counties), Ne. 1 price is same as state- 
wide; Nos. 2, 3 and 4 are 0.5c higher; No. 5 is 
priced 0.25c lower than No. 4. In Teledo No. 2 
is @.5c lower than statewide, others same. 

S. O. INDIANA 


Stanolex Fuel and Furnace Oils 


No. 1 Stanolex 

Fuel Furnace 
MUON win iid gw Wana, 4 Sete 7.00 7.00 
Indianapolis............ ae *11.7 
Mk 2 an ahs ok Ore win a0 7 
Milwaukee............. 8 7.3 
Minneapolis. ......... 7.5 7.5 
Sioux City Lieee hans es T2 71 
St. Louis. . 7.3 6.8 
menses Clty... cccces 6.5 65 


*Includes state tax of 4c. 


Note: Small-lot deliveries of light fuel oils range 
up to 2c higher than above quotations. 
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some refiners still were behind on or- 
ders placed earlier in the month. 
ok * * 

TULSA, Feb. 22.-Button, button, who’s 
got fuel oil? That was the game indus- 
trialists and railroads were playing with 
Mid-Continent refiners last week. In this 
game, the object of the search was pretty 
elusive. This especially was true of No. 
1 oil and heavy industrial fuels. They were 
in active demand. 

Occasionally a buyer found suppliers 
who had small quantities of fuel for im- 
mediate shipment, and rising prices were 
paid to get the oil rolling. 

One refiner said that when railroads 
found him shipping heavy fuel to cus- 
tomers other than his usual ones, they 
soon came around with a blanket order 
for any available oil. This buying was in 
addition to their contract orders based on 
price of crude. 

Several observers last week expressed 
the opinion that the price differential be- 
tween No. 1 oil and the Nos. 2 and 3 oils 
would widen as the heating oil season 
progressed. They based this belief on the 
assumption that No. 1 oil would remain 
scarce and command higher prices. Heav- 
ier oils, they believed, would remain at 
about present prices. No. 1 oil, they in- 
dicated, probably would advance propor- 
tionately with kerosine and_ therefore 
break away from heavier grades. So far 
there have been no changes to substan- 
tiate this belief. 

* * * 

NEW YORK, Feb. 22.—Light fuel oils 
were fairly active at eastern seaboard ter- 
minals last week, although traders gen- 
erally said that the weather was too warm 
to cause any lerge drafts on stocks. 

Little change was noted in tank car or 
barge prices. Reports were that while 
there was now no shortave of these oils 
for prompt shipment in the open market, 
at the same t'me suppliers did not have 
excessive stocks. 

Export demand for gas oil at the Gulf 
Coast has kept a large portion of this 
product from moving around to the east 
coast, and sunnlers said prices might 
have forced cown if the oil had been 
brought around in the face of the light 
jobber and distributor demand. 

Heavy fuel oils were moving fairly well 
to consumers. No price changes were re- 
ported. 

* * * 

CHICAGO, Feb. 22. Heavv fuel oils 
were unusually firm in the Mid-Western 
market the week ended Feh. 20. Buyers 
continued to virtually flood the market 
with inquiries, while sellers were handi- 
capped by lack of fuel to offer. 

One car of No. 6 oil was reported sold 
last week at 7.5 cents a barrel above 
general market quotations for this grade. 
This sale, while indicative of the firm 
market, was not considered a criterion of 
general market prices. The seller said he 
was able to get a price above the market 

(Continued on page 38) 
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aneinetieeieneneniemneemieen ——____— — 
Prices in cents per gallon, tank car lois, et where otherwise noted. Inter-refinery and export prices not included , 
Federal, state or municipal tares nol include Prices quoled apply on products made from legally produced crude 
. s 7 . | 
Cylinder Stocks (cont’d) Wax 
Western Pennsylvania (cont'd) Feb. 22 Feb. 15 Feb. 8 
Feb. 22 Feb. 15 Feb. 8 | WESTERN PENNA. (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, per pound, 
poy. SE EET EES 7.50 -18.00 17.50 -18.00 17.00 -17.50 f.o.b. New York) 
ot ee . 19.00 -19.50 19.00 -19.50 18.00 -18.50 | 122-124 wh. crude scale, B 
600 Warren E..... ....... 17.50 -18.00 17.50 -18.00 17.00 -17.50 A.m.p.. ds ed ; > 65 »* 70 2 65 2 70 2.60 -— 2.65 
a . 124-126 wh. crude acale, 1 am 
Rright stock, 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 flash, No. 8 color: A.m.p. 2 70 2.75 2.70 2.75 2.65 - 2.70 
10 pour test... ... Pacis 26.00 —-26.50 26.00 -26 50 25.50 -—26.00 OKLAHOMA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, per pound in 
a a 25.00 -25.50 25.00 -25.50 24.50 -25.00 barrels; in a few instances, per pound in burlap bags; f.o.b. Oklahoma refineries) 
ae pour test... ....... aa 24.00 -24.50 24.00 -24.50 23.50 -24.00 94.19 . 
25 pour test... ..... 23.00 -23.50 23.00 -23.50 22.50 -23.00 = ve Eig — = 2.625- 2.75 2.625- 2.75 2.625- 2.75 
CHICAGO § (Quotations of majority of sellers f.o.b Chicago district refine ries, 
Petrolatums in hags, carload lots. Melting points are E.M.P. (A.S.T.M.) methods; add 3 
ee a , ; F. to convert into A.m.p.) 
WESTERN PENNA. (Per pound, in barrels, carload lots, f.o.b. Penna. retineries. % iaede cai f 
In tank cars, 0.5c per pound less. Quotations by majority of refiners making | Fully refined = . ot 
petrolatums) 4 65 +75 465 - 4.75 4.65 - 4.75 
Snow white.............. 6 625 6.625 6.625 +.90 >. 00 4.90 - 5.00 4.90 - 5.00 
Lily White..... . . 5 625 5.625 5.625 5.05 - 3.15 O-6 foaee 
Cream White........... 1 625 4.625 4.625 9.49 —- 3.9 >. 2 = 9.59 tap 
Light Amber.......... 2.75 2.75 2.75 >. 0 » 80 en. 70 >. 80 5.70 - 5.80 
| ee er oa ih: > 50 9 50 9 50 *o 45 6.55 *6 45 6 55 *6 45 6.90 
WE roar erected > 00 > 125 2.00 >. 125 2.00 2.125 *Same prices quoted in bei or slabs loose 
MID-WESTERN TANK CAR MARKETS 
Prices in cents per gallon, except where otherwise noted, in tank car lots, representing majorily of quotations or sales made 
by Chicago sellers, from legally produced crude to jobbers on Greup 3 (Oklahoma) freight basis, although shipmen s may 
originale in other South-western or Mid-weslern refining districts. Prices do not include stale or federal tares 
. Feb. 22 Feb. 15 Feb. 8 
Ss } . : - 
Ga oline | No. 2 straw $.625- 3.75 3.695- 3.75 3.625- 3.75 
U.S. Motor gasoline: Feb. 22 Feb. 15 Feb. 8 No. 2 dark $50 3.625 3.50 3.625 3.50 - 3.625 
2 octane Rm. 4.50 - 4.875 4.50- 4.875 4.50 - 4.875 No. 3. . 3.50 — 3.625 3.50 - 3.625 3.50 - 3.625 
= settee ane helen 500 -5.25 500-525 oa. ew No. 4 (per bbl.)...... ‘$1.10 $1.15 *$1.10 -$1.15 $1.05 -$1.10 
ee >. 00 5. a0 >. 00 Dae >. 00 >. 20 : pp 2. $y . 
68-70 octane (regular)... . s 80 e 75 5 50 © 72 5 50 = 75 No. 5 (per bbl.) $0 875 $9 90 $0 875-$0.90 $0 80 -$0. 85 
60-62, 400 Serr rere +.50 1.875 4 50 4.875 4.50 4.875 - 
64-66; S1S ED... ......0.: 5.00 5.00 5.00 Industrial: 
68-70, 350-360 ep.......... 5.25 5.25 5.25 No. 4 (per bb) *$0.95 -$1.05 = *$0.95 -$1.05 $0.90 -$1.00 
} i- « R- ( - —— = 
* . No. 5 (per bbl)... $0 85 -$0 90 $0 85 -$0 90 $0 775-$0.85 
Nominal. No. 6 (per bbl.) $0 825-$9 875 $0 825 $0.875 $0.725-$0 775 
- . U.G.1. gas oil 2.75 2 75 2.75 
} *N i 
Kerosine a 
41-43 w.w.... ver fe 4.125-— 4.25 4.125- 4.25 4.125- 4.25 | + . 
GIB GN. v5 055 $.295-4.375 4.25- 4.895 4.25 - 4.375 | Naphtha and Solvent 
| 
| (Tank car prices quoted f.0.b. Group 3 by majority of Chicago sellers) 
~ e Stoddard solvent. ..... 6.875 6.875 6.875 
Fuel and Gas Qils | Cleaners’ naphtha... 7375 7373 7 373 
; | V.M.&P. naphtha ... , 7.300 7.375 : 
Domestic: Mineral spirits... . , 6.375 6.375 
No. 1 prime white........ 1.00 $.125 4.00 —- 4.125 3.875- 4 00 Robber solvent........ 7.375 7.375 
No. 1 ete... ...05. ee 3.75 +00 3. 1.00 a.% 3.875 | Lacquer diluent .. 8.375 8.375 
Daily range of gasoline prices (cents per gallon) in tank cars, as reported in PLATT’SOILGRAM, (Week Ended Feh. 19, 1937 
U. S. Motor, 62 octane and below: Feb. 15 Feb. l6 Feb. 17 Feb. 18 Feb. 19 
East Texas : t4.75 t4.75 * ++ ** 
*North Texas 4.75 - 5.125 1.75 5.125 4.75 ~ 5.125 t.75 >. 25 4.75 — 5.25 
West Texas Sia 175 t.75 $ 75 175 
Oklahoma t.625-— 5.125 +.625- 5.125 *.625- 5.125 $ 625 >. IZ> 4.625- 5.125 
Mid-Western (Group 3. basis 1.50 1 875 150 1 875 $50 1 875 150 1.875 4.50 1.875 
U.S. Motor, 63-67 octane: 
*North Texas 5.00 > 50 5.00 > 50 >. 00 5.50 > 00 » 50 >. 125- 5.50 
West Texas 5.125 5.125 5.125 5.325 5.125 
Oklahoma ‘ » 0 5.50 5.00 > 50 5.00 5.50 00 > 50 >. 325-— 5.50 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis ».00 —- 5.25 >. 00 >. 25 5.00 — 5.25 > 00 >. 25 5.00 — 5.25 
U. S. Motor, 68-70 octane (regular 
*North Texas 5>.625- 6.125 5.625- 6.125 5.625- 6.125 5.625- 6.125 > 625- 6.125 
West Texas 6.125 6 125 $73 5.75 5. 75 
Oklahoma 5. ta 6.125 S.. 75 6 125 S.. ao 6 125 > 77> 6.125 Bi eo 6.125 
Mid-Western Group 3 basis 5.50 5.75 5.50 et > 50 bao » 50 i 5.50 5.75 
Motor Gasoline, 60-64 octane 
ew York harbor : +7. 00 16.75 7.00 t6 75 7 00 16.75 7.00 t6.75 7 OO 
Philadelphia district 6 50 7.00 i650 7.00 to 50 7 00 16 50 7.00 16.50 7.00 
Baltimore district we 17.00 +7 00 17 00 7 00 +7 00 
Motor Gasoline, 65 octane & above 
ew York harbor oy 7.25 +700 7.20 '7 00 25 7.00 25 17.00 7.2 
Philadelphia district , 6.75 7.25 6.75 7.23 16.75 t.29 16.7% 7.25 16.75 7.25 
Baltimore district {Pe t7.25 7.26 17.25 i .20 
U.S. Motor Gasoline. 58-62° 
Bradford- Warren (Western Penna >. 125- 5.25 >.125- 5.25 §.125- 5.25 >. 125- 5.23 >. 125- 5.25 
Other districts (Western Penna. 5.125—- 5.25 §.125- 5.25 §.125- 5.25 §.125- 5.25 5.125- 5.25 
Motor Gasoline, Minimum 60 octane 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.).......... t7.00 +7 .00 +700 +7 00 17.00 
Other districts (Western Penna. 6.75 6.875 6.75 - 6.875 6.75 - 6.875 6 75 6 875 6.75 6.875 
Motor Gasoline, Minimum 65 octane 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.) : : 17.25 t7.25 +7 .25 t7.25 tT 25 
Other districts (Western Penna 7.00 - 7.125 7.00 — 7.125 7.00 7.125 00 25 7.00 - 7.125 
*For shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices are quoted on northern shipments 
+Nominal. 
**No quotations or sales reported. 
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TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION MARKETS 


Taz column includes \c federal taz, stale gasoline tax, also city and county tazes as indicaled in footnotes, and inspection 


nole. These prices in effect Feb. 22, 


1937 as posted by principal markeling companies at their headquarters offices, 


ip. as shown in general foot- 
ut subject to later corrections 





S. O. New Jersey 
ESSOLENE 
Consumer Kero- 


Tank Dealer Tax- Posted sine 
Car T.W. e SS. T.W. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 75 9 4 * 8 
Newark, N. J... 7.5.8.5 4 * 8 
Annapolis, Md. . . . 8.6 10.1 5 * 10 
Baltimore, Md | 9.5 5 * 9 
Cumberland, Md os Ths 5 * 10 
Washington, D.C..... 8 25° 3 16 9 
Danville, Va : 79.2 4i.t> 6 * 12.9 
Norfolk, Va 8 10.5 6 * 11.5 
Petersburg, Va 8.3 10.8 6 * 11.7 
Richmond, Va.. 8.3 10.8 6 * 2.7 
Roanoke, Va ; @. 5°42 6 * 12.9 
Charleston, W. Va S23 .3: 5 * 12.6 
Parkersburg, W. Va... 8.1 10.6 5 * 11..2 
Wheeling, W. Va 9 10.5 5 . 13.2 
Charlotte, N. C.. 9.4 11.9 7 . 12.6 
Hickory, N.C. 9.9 12.4 7 * 13 
Mt. Airy, N.C.... O.7. 822 7 * 12.8 
Raleigh, N. C..... 9 1.67 *. 92.3 
Salisbury, N.C 95 12 7 * i. 
Charleston, S.C... . 8 10.5. 7 * 11.1 
Columbia, 5. C. 9 ..5: 7 * 12.1 
Spartanburg, 5. C.. O.2 tee Y a 12.9 


*S. O. New Jersey transferred stations to dealers; 
no prices available. ; 

Price basis to undivided dealers: Dealer t.w. price 
less 0.5c per gal ; : 

Price basis to commercial consumers: Effective 
Nov. 2, 1936, in New Jersey, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, and small portion of Virginia, to con- 
tract and non-contract accounts, taking following 
deliveries at one time, by hose connection, prices 
based on consumer tank car price in effect at time 
and place of delivery: 500 gals. or more, 0.5¢ over 
t.c. price; less than 500 gals., 0.75c over; accounts 
not taking deliveries by hose connection, le over t.c 

Effective Jan. 7, 1937, in West Virginia and greater 
portion of Virginia, the following differentials apply 
above posted tank car price, on yearly purchases; 
up to 35,999 gals., 2.5e over t.c.; 36,000 to 119,999 
gals., 2c; 120,000 to 239,999 gals., 1.5c; 240,000 to 
479,999 gals., le; and over 480,000 gals., 0.5c. Non- 
contract accounts, 2.5¢ over posted t.c. price 

Effective Jan. 25, 1937, in North and South 
Carolina, deliveries of 50 gals. or more at one time by 
t.w. will be billed at a price equal to 2c per gal. over 
the posted consumer t.c. price in effect at time and 
place of delivery. Deliveries of less than 50 gals. at 
one time will be billed at a price equal to 6c per gal. 
over the posted consumer t.c. price. 

Kerosine Discount: le off t.w. price for 25 gals. 
or more, under contract thru territory (Baltimore 
City contract not necessary) except no discount in 
state of New Jersey. 


Socony-Vacuum QOil Co., 


Inc. 
(S. O. New York Division) 
SOCONY MOBILGAS 
Total 
o “Split” “Split” Kero- 
= Dealer Tax- Dealer sine 
—= vw. o TW. TW. 
Metropolitan N.Y. City 
Boroughs of Man- 
hattan, Bronx and 
Brooklyn (Kings and 


Queens). . : 8 9.5 *4 3.5 7.5 

Borough of Rich- 

mond (Staten Is.)... 8 9.75*4 13.75 7.5 
Albany, N. Y 8 95 4 i3.3 8 
Binghamton, N.Y.. 925 108 4 14.8 8.75 
Buffalo N.Y. 8.67 10.3 4 14.3 8.25 
Jamestown, N. ¥ 8.28 10.8 4 14.8 8.25 
Plattaburg, N. Y. 8.4 104 4 14.4 9 
Rochester, N.Y 8.74 10.3 4 14.3 8.25 
Syracuse, N.Y. 8.7 10.3 4 14.3 9 
Danbury, Conn. 83 98 4 18.8 8.25 
Hartford, Conn 8.1 96 4 13.6 7.5 
New Haven, Conn 8 9 4 3.5.2.5 
Bangor, Me. 6 TEs: § 15.8 7.5 
Portland, Me ‘ 8 3.3. 5 I .3 3.25 
Roston, Mass - 8 95 4 3.5 7.3 
Concord, N. H a. 7 tau. 2 16.3 9 
Lancaster, N. H 9.6 i2.3 3 i i Te 
Manchester, N. H. 85 10.8 5 15.8 8.5 
Providence, R. I 8 95 3 2.5 7.8 
Burlington, Vt 8.4 10.4 5 15.4 5 
Rutland, Vt. S.7 20:7 § S.« 28 

*Plus 2% city sales tax computed at time of 


each sale. 
» Nole: Socony-Vacuum has transferred all service 
stations to dealers; no prices available. 


Price basis to undivided dealers: 0.5c less thau 
“gplit’’ dealer t.w. 

Price basis to commercial consumers: Effective 
about Novy. 15, 1936 in New York and New England, 
for tank wagon delivery: monthly purchases of 25,000 
gals. or over, pay consumer tank car price at point 
of delivery, plus 0.5c gal.; monthly purchases of 
5,000 to 25,000 gals., pay undivided dealer tank 
wagon price at point of delivery; monthly purchases 
of less than 5,000 gals., pay divided dealer tank 
wagon price at point of delivery. Private consumers 
pay undivided dealer tank wagon price at point of 
delivery, plus 2c gal. 


Atlantic Refining 
ATLANTIC WHITE FLASH 


GASOLINE 
Commer- 
cial Total Kero- 
Tank All Dealer sine 


Car Tax T.W. S.S. T.W. 


Philadelphia, Pa a > oe 14 7.5 16.5 
Pittsburgh $.5 & s.5 -20 11 
Allentown 5 6.2505 14.5 % ll 
Erie ie §& ws = ll 
Scranton. ; ae S 14.5 * 11 
Altoona....... , Ses 3.5 + 11 
Harrisburg... . S225 5 14.5 ** ll 
Williamsport 8.5 5 6.5 = ll 
Dover, Del. 5 “4.5 3 ll 
Wilmington 5 3.5: = ll 
Boston, Mass... . 4 13.5 s* 7.5 
Springfield, Mass 4 13.8 7.5 
Worcester, Mass.. 4 4.3 3 8 
Fall River, Mass 4 13.5 * Le. 
Hartford, Conn....... 4 13.6 ** 7.5 
New Haven, Conn.. 4 13.5 % 8 
Providence, R. 1... . 3 2.5 = 7.0 
Atlantic City, N. J. 4. “48 ** 8 
Camden, N oP 4 13 ** 8 
Trenton, N. J......... 4 13 ** 8 
Annapolis, Md. 5 5.5 = 9.5 
Baltimore, Md....... 5 14.5 ** 9 
Hagerstown, Md...... 5 i... =" 10 
Richmond, Va........ 6 16 8 ** 11.7 
Wilmington, N.C..... 7 17.6 ** 11.3 
Brunswick, Ga....... 7 17 wie 13 
Jacksonville, Fla...... eo. Oe, (ae +2 12 
*Georgia has kerosine tax of lc per gal., not in- 


cluded in above price. 

**Atlantic Refining transferred stations to dealers; 
no prices available. 

Price basis to undivided dealers: Dealer t.w. less 
0.5¢ per gal. 

Price basis to commercial consumer: Effective 
Noy. 5, 1936, on yearly gasoline purchases to con- 
tract accounts taking t.w. deliveries, based on 
posted tank car prices plus following amounts: 2,500 
to 100,000 gals., le over t.c.; 100,000 gals., and over, 
0.5c. Non-contract accounts taking 50 gals. or over 
at one time pay dealer t.w. price. 

Discount on kerosine: Effective Oct. 29, 1936, in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, 2c per gal. off t.w. price 
on t w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one time, 


S. O. Ohio 


SOHIO X-70 GASOLINE 


Total 
Con- Con- Kero- 
sumer sumer sine 
T.W. All Tax T.W. T.W. 


Ohio Statewide. . ey 5 18 t *13.5 


Counties below statewide gasoline schedule: 
Ashtabula, Butler, Champaign, Clarke, Clermont, 
Clinton, Columbiana, Cuyahoga, Darke, Defiance, 
Delaware, Fayette, Fairfield, Franklin, Fulton, 
Geauga, Greene, Hamilton, Highland, Jefferson, 
Knox, Lake, Licking, Lorain, Lucas, Madison, 
Mahoning, Marion, Medina, Miami, Montgomery, 
Morrow, Muskingum, Pickaway, Portage, Preble, 


Ross, Stark, Summit, Trumbull, Warren and 
Williams. .... 12 5 17 
Paulding 2.5 §& 16.5 


RENOWN 
(Third-Grade Gasoline) 
Ohio Statewide. . 2.5 56 17.5 : 
Counties below statewide gasoline schedule: 
Butler, Clermont, Darke, Hamilton, Greene, 
Miami, Montgomery, Preble, Surnmit and Warren: 
9 2 - 


2 7 17 , 
Ashtabula, Champaign, Clarke, Clinton, Columbi- 


ana, Cuyahoga, Detiance, Delaware, Fairfield, 
Fayette, Franklin, Fulton, Geauga, Highland, 
Jefferson, Knox, Lake, Licking, Lorain, Lucas, 


Madison, Mahoning, Marion, Medina, Morrow, 


Muskingum, Pickaway, Portage, Hoss, Stark, 
Trumbull and Williams: 
epee | he eD ” 16.5 
Paulding..... oe Oe. & 26.9 
Counties above statewide schedule: 
Hocking. . ee eee 


S. O. Ohio—Cont’d 


KEROSINE PRICES 
(Off Statewide Level) 
Kerosine prices are off statewide level in the fol- 
lowing counties: 
SE ELECT ORR i res be *13 
Allen, Ashtabula, Auglaize, Champaign, Columbiana, 
arke, Fulton, Geauga, Hancock, Hardin, Henry, 
Logan, Mahoning, Mercer, Portage, Preble, Putnam, 
Shelby, Summit, Trumbull, Union, Van Wert and 
so RR i ee *12.5 
Defiance and Paulding.................... *12 


Statewide Prices to Resellers § Agents 


(These gasoline prices are based on low of Group 3, 
68-70 octane, gasoline tank car market as published 
in Platt’s Oilgram, to the nearest 0.5c) 


**Author- 
tUndivided Divided ized 
Including tax Accounts Accounts Agents 
Sohio X-70.... 16.5 a 17 
Renown 
(3rd grade)... . 16 16.5 16.5 


tEffective Sept. 16, 1936, S. O. Ohio began leas- 
ing service stations to dealers. No statewide s.s. 
price available although the company does post s.s. 
prices locally at points where it still operates stations. 

Sales tar: Ohio’s 3% sales tax, effective Jan. 27, 
1935, is added ‘‘where assessable, to regular posted 
prices,"’ S. O. Ohio says. 

*Kerosine prices include Ic state tax. 

+Excluding authorized agents. 

**Excluding 0.5c rental. 

Commercial contract tank wagon sales statewide 
Q. D. A. policy: on all motor gasolines, thru Ohio, 
effective Sept. 16, 1936, except counties mentioned 
hereafter, off posted t.w. price, on deliveries per 
month: 0 to 999 gals., posted t.w. price; 1,000 to 
9,999 gals., 1.5c per gal.; 10,000 gals., and over, 2.5c. 
Q. D. A. is off statewide schedule in the following 
counties: Allen, Auglaize, Clinton. Columbiana, 
Crawford, Darke, Detiance, Delaware, Fulton, 
Geauga, Hancock, Hardin, Henry, Highland, Jeffer- 
son, Knox, Lake, Logan, Lorain, Marien, Medina, 
Mercer, Pickaway, Putnam, Ross, Shelby, Union, 
Van Wert, Washington, Williams and Wyandot: for 
this information, write National Petroleum News. 

In addition, effective Feb. 4, 1937, commercial 
consumer t.w. trade on contract, for full compart- 
ment dumps, on 1,000 gals. or more per month, or 
12,000 gals. or more per year. S. O. Ohio offers, on 
Sohio Ethyl and X-70 gasolines, a price billed at 
0.5¢ per gal. above posted statewide tank car price, 
on date of delivery, in the following counties: Cuya- 
hoga, Franklin, Hamilton, Lucas, Mahoning, Mont- 
gomery, Summit and Trumbull. In Cuyahoga 
county, in purchases from 0 to 999 gals., 1.5¢ off 
t.w. price. 

Price basis on kerosine to dealers and commercial 
consumers, posted at 3c per gal. below consumer t.w. 
price, any quantity. 


S. O. Kentucky 


CROWN GASOLINE 
(Regular Grade) 
Total 
Con- Con- Kero- 


sumer All sumer Net sine 
T.W. Tax T.W. Dealer T.W. 


Covington, Ky....... 12.5 6 3.5 15.8 li 
Lexington, Ky........13 6 19 16 11 
Louisville, Ky........ 13 6 19 16 10 
Paducah, Ky.........13 6 19 16 10 
Jackson, Miss........14 tT 3 18 13 
Vicksburg, Miss...... 2.5 7 20.5 17.5 38 
Birmingham, Ala..... 14 *8 22 19 13 
Mobile, Ala.......... *9 20 17 12 
Montgomery, Ala..... 14 79 8623 20 14 
Atlanta, Ga.......... 44:5 7 21.5 18.5 14.5 
Aaguete, GO... ...... 13.5 7 20.5 17.5 14 
Macon, Ga....... 14 7 21 18 14.5 
Savannah, Ga........ i.5° 7 19.5 16.5 13 
Jacksonville, Fla. . 52 20 17 12 
Rates, Fin... .<. 2... 08 8 20 17 32-5 
Pensacola, Fla... . 13.5 %9 22.5 19.5 12.5 
Tampa, Fla che SS 18 12 

KYSO GASOLINE 

(Third Grade) 

Covington, Ky Se 6 17 14.5 
Lexington, Ky........11.5 6 Ss 8 
Louisville, Ky..... wae 6 7.8 15 
Paducah, Ky......... 10.5 6 16.5 14 
Jackson, Miss........12.5 7 9.5 t7 
Vicksburg, Miss......10 5 7 t,o 
Birmingham, Ala. .... 12 *8 820 i7.S 
REGwee, AMR... 02005 8.5 *9 7.6 4&5 
Montgomery, Ala.....11.5 *9 20.5 18 
pa: rere 12 7 19 16.5 
Augusta, Ga.........10 7 17 14.5 
a: “ree 7 18 15.5 
Pensacola, Fla........ 11.25°9 20.25 17.75 

















Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine, per gallon, figurec 


J on basis of 50 gallons per barrel: 


Alabama, 1/40c on gaseline, 1/2c on kerosine; Arkansas, 1/5c per gal. in a single barrel, 1/20c per gal. in bulk; Florida, 1/8c; Illinois. 3 /100c; Indiana, 1/2c per gal. 
in a singie barrel; 3/10c per gal. in lots of 2 to 10 bbls., 1/5c for 10 to 50 bbis., 2/25c for over 50 bbls.; Kansas, 1/50c, (3/50c can be charged to meet inspection department 
expers s ; Louisiana. 1/2c; Minnesota, 1/25c; Missouri, 3/Lu0c; Nebraska, 3/100c; Nevada, gasoline, 1/20c; North Carolina, 1/4c; North Dakota, 1/20c; Oklahoma, 


2/25 per gal., in lots of more than 50 bbls., 1/5c in lots less than 50 bbis.; South Carolina, 1/8c; South Dakota, 1/10c; T 


Kerosine inspection fee only: lowa, 2 
25 bbls 


ennessee, 2/5c; and Wisconsin, 1 /25c, 


25c; Michigan, 4/5c per gal. for first 2 bbls.; 3/5c for next 3; 2/5c for next 5; 3/10c for next 15, and 1/5c per gal. in lots over 
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TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION MARKETS 


Taz column includes 1c federal tax, state gasoline tar, also city and county tares as indicated in footnotes, and inspection jees, as shown in general foot- 


note. These prices in effect Feb. 22 


, 1937, as posted by principal marketing companies ai their headquarters offices, but subject to later corrections 

















FEBRUARY 24, 


S. O. Kentucky—Cont’d 


Note: With majority of service stations trans- 
ferred to dealers by S. O. Kentucky, s.s. prices are 


discontinued and above net dealer prices sub- 
stituted. 

Discounts to tank wagon consumers: Effective 
Jan. 4, 1937, thru territory, on Crown aeocioe, 3c 
= gal. below consumer t.w. price; on Kyso, 2.5¢ 
relow. 


Discounts on kerosine: Prices in Kentucky are net, 
but in other states subject to 2c discount. 

*Tares: in the tax column is included these city 
and county gasoline taxes at the following points: 
Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, lc city; Montgomery, 
le city and_le county; Pensacola and Tampa, both 
le city. Georgia and Mississippi kerosine prices 
include lc state tax. Montgomery kerosine price 
includes lc city tax. 

S. O. Kentucky transferred stations’ to dealers: 
no prices available. 


S. O. Indiana 


Red = Dealer Prices 

Crown Kero- 

Total Red Stano- sine 
Tax T.W. Crown lind T.W. 
Chicago, Hl 1 16 14 14 98 
Decatur, Il 1 16 4.5 14.5 9 8 
Joliet, Til 1 16 4.5 14.5 98 
Peoria, Ill + 16 4.5 14.5 9 8 
Quincey, ll $ 15.8 14.3 14.3 9.6 
Indianapolis, Ind > 2.7 36.2 16.2 ti3.3 
Evansville, Ind 5 37:5 36 16 114.3 
South Bend, Ind 5 17.9 16.4 16.4 213.3 
ea Mich S 33.2 83.6 33.6 9.5 
Grand Rapids, Mich $# 16.5 15 15 10.6 
Saginaw, Mich 4 16.3 14.8 14.8 10.4 
Green Bay, Wisc.. 5 17.7 16.2 16.2 10.5 
Milwaukee, Wis Ss feo Bie .F 3633 
La Crosse, Wis S 37.4 1.9 SS W.2 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 4 16.4 14.9 141.9 10.2 
Duluth, Minn 4 16.8 15.3 15.3 10.6 
Mankato, Minn 4 16.4 14.9 14.9 10.2 
Des Moines, la. . 4 15.8 14.3 14.3 9 6 
Sioux City, la. 1 16 4.5 14.5 98 
Davenport, Ia 1 16 14.5 14.5 9.8 

Mason City, la 1 16.2 14.7 14.7 10 
St. Louis, Mo 4 15.7 14.2 14.2 9.5 
— as City, Mo 14 15.4 13.9 13.9 8.6 
a Mo T4 «15.4 13.9 13.9 9.2 
poke N. D. ® 7.4 3.9 35:9 1.2 
Minot, N. D. S 18:6 7.5 7.5 12.4 
Huron, S. D. *S 17.8 16:3 16.3 16.6 
Wichita, Kans. 4 14.9 13.4 12.3 8.6 


tSt. Leuis, Kansas City and St. Joseph prices in- 
clude le city tax. {Includes 4c state tax. 

*South Dakota gasoline and kerosine prices in- 
clude 0.1c for sales tax. 

Note: Effective July 1, 1935 in lowa, and Sept. 11, 
1936, in Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, South Dakota and Wisconsin, and ef- 
ay Oct. 1, 1936 in Illinois and North Dakota, 
Ss. ¢ Indiana discontinued posting service station 
nich posting only a t.w. and a dealer price. 

Discount to commercial consumers: Effective Jan. 1, 
1935, thru territory, except Michigan effective Feb. 1 
on purchases per month, discount off t.w. prices; ali 
gasolines, 25 to 1,000 gals., at t.w. price; 1,000 gals., 
or more, 1.5c off t.w. on E thyl and Red Crown, and 
0.5e on Stanolind. Minimum delivery is 25 gals. 

Subnormal Stanolind Points 

Normally Stanolind tank wagon prices are Ic 
under normal Red Crown t.w. prices. Among sub- 
normal points on Stanolind t.w. are these: Des 
Moines, 14. le; Mason City, 13.9c; Huron, l6c; and 
Wichita, 11.5c, all including state ‘and federal taxes. 


O. Nebraska 


STANDARD RED CROWN GASOLINE 


Kero- 

All T.W. Dealer sine 

Tax Total Price T.W. 

Omaha, Neb 6 18.4 lo 9 10 1 
McCook 6 19 1 cae 10 8 
Norfol < 6 18.8 17.3 105 
North Platte 6 19 2 ia.2 19 
Scottsbluff 6 19 9 18.4 10 6 


Discounts to commercial consumers: for tank wagon 











O. Louisiana—Cont’d 


*New Orleans gasoline 
federal, and 2c parish tax 
include lc state tax; 
parish tax 

*S. O. Louisiana transferred stations to dealers; 
no prices available. 

Price basis to dealers: 
dealer price, less 0.5c. 

rice basis lo commercial consumers: Effective 
Dec. 21, 1936, thru territory: commercial consumers 
taking 50 gals. or more at one time by tank wagon, 
billed at price equivalent to 2c per gal. over posted 
consumer tank car price in effect at time and place 
of delivery; those taking less than 50 gals. at one 
time will be billed at a price equal to 6c¢ per gal. 
over posted consumer t.c. price. 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


HUMBLE MOTOR FUEL 


tax includes 7c state, le 
Louisiana kerosine prices 
in addition New Orleans has Ic 


Undivided dealers get 


Total 
*100% *100% Kero- 
Dir. Dir. sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Dallas, Tex 85 5 3.5 8.5 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 6.3 5 3S Wi 8.5 
Houston, Tex 9 5 14 18 8.5 
San Antonio, Tex. 9 5 14 18 8.5 
U. S. MOTOR FUEL 
(Third Grede) 
Dallas, Tex - 2 12 14 
Pe. WOStm £e@B......2 7 5 12 14 
Houston, Tex. ..... 8 5 13 16 
San Antonio, Tex... .. 8 5 13 16 


*Price is t.w. price to contract dealers and com- 
mercial consumers. Price to open dealers is 0.5c 
above t.w. prices shown above. 

Price basis to dealers: to contract dealers consumer 
accounts off posted retail price: when posted retail 
price, including all taxes on Esso motor fuel is: 19. le 
per gal. and above discount is 4c; 19c to 18.1e, 3.5c, 
and 18c and below, 3c. Humble motor fuel, 17.1c 
and above, 4c; 17 to 16.1c, 3.5c; and 16c and below, 
3c; U.S. motor fuel, 15.le and above, 3c; U5 to 14.1e, 
2.5e; and l4c and below, 2c. To* ‘open’ * dealer ac- 
counts, discounts in each case are 0.5c less on the 
same price basis. 


Continental Oil 





Dealer Prices 


Conoco 
Bronze Total Kero- 
‘x- All Conoco De- sine 


Tax Tax Bronze mand T.W. 


Denver, Colo 2.0 & 7.5 16.5 1 


Garand Junce., Colo 15 5 20 19 15 
Pueblo, Colo wW5 5 6.5 14.5 6 
Casper, Wyo 13 is) 18 17 1b.5 
Cheyenne, Wyo 13 5 18 17 13 
Billings, Mont 15.5 6 21.5 20.5 14.5 
Butte, Mont io © 9.5 17.5 14.5 
Great Falls, Mont 5.5 6 1.5 20.5 14.5 
Helena, Mont 55 6 5 «626.5 34.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah..14.5 5 19.5 16.5 16 
Boise, Ida 15 6 zi 20 18 
Twin Falls, Ida 5.5 6 21.5 20.5 18 
Albuquerque, N. M 11 16.5 17.5 16.5 12 
Roswell M 12 16.5 18.5 15 10 
Santa Fe. N. M 13 20 16.5 12 
Muskogee, Okla 15 5 oo 14.5 8 
Oklahoma City, Okla. . 9 5 14 12 8 
Fulsa, Okla 0.5. 5 6.5. 23.5 8 
Ft. Smith, Ark 10 5 15 14 10 
Little Rock, Ark 10 tom Bale a. 2 95 
Texarkana, Ark 10 5 15 13 9 
tIncludes city tax of 0.5¢ 
*Includes le city tax. 
a . . 
S. O. California 
STANDARD GASOLINE 
Kero- 
Total sine 











f T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
deliveries covered only by Standard —— ial < ae Cal 13 ‘ 17 18 11.5 
‘ao > x ac “hl san Francisco a « ‘ < 
Consumer Contract, effective January 1, 193 Les Ansel, Cal 125 4 16.5 17.5 9 
~ ee Fresno, Cal 14 4 18 19 12 
S. O. Louisiana Phoenix, Ariz 16.5 6 20.5 21.5 116 
its . teno, Nev 4.5 5 19.5 20.5 7 
ESSOLENE Portland, Ore 13.5 6 19.5 20.5 13.5 
Consumer Kero- Seattle, Wash i.5 6 19.5 20.5 13.5 
Tank Dealer Tax- Postod sine Spokane, Wash 16.5 6 22.5 23.5 16.5 
Car T.W. ee SS. T.W Tacoma, Wash 13.5 6 19.5 20.5 13.5 
Little Rock, Ark.. 8 o.s t.2 7s 11.5 , “HIT CAS IE 
Alexandria, La. .... 8 10.5 8 we 6 Se esas GASCLINE 
Baton Rouge, La. 7.8 8 21.5 *12 (Third Grade) 
New Orleans, La... 7.5 10 710 «623.5 “Tl San Francisco, Cal....11.5 4 18.5 16.5 
Lake Charles, La..... 8.5 11 8 se 019.5 Los Angeles, Cal ll 4 15 16 
Shreveport, La 7 95 8 * *1] Fresno, Cal =.5 4 16.5 Yt. 
Lafayette, La...... $5 hh 8 — 72 5 Reno, Nev 13 & 19 
Bristol, Tenn tine oe Bese = seed 14.5 Phoenix, Ariz. . 33 6 19 20 
Chattanooga, Tenn. . .10 13.5 8 ** 8§=613.5 Portland, Ore. 12 6 18 19 
Knoxville, Tenn......10.5 13 8 ee 8614 Seattle, Wash...... 12 6 #18 19 
Memphis, Tenn...... 8.5 11 8 of. ¥¢ Spokane, Wash 15 6 2) 22 
Nashville, Tenn... 9.8 12 8 ** 13 Tacoma, Wash 12 6 18 19 
ne a ~ 
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S. O. California—Cont’d 


tIncludes 5c state tax. 

Discount to dealers: on gasoline, off t.w. price on 
Standard Ethyl and Standard Gasoline, to 100% 
dealers, 3c; to split dealers, 2c; on Flight gasoline, 
both 100% and split dealers, 2c 

On Stanavo Aviation Gasoline, 
dealers, 3c off t.w. 

To commercial consumers: 
on single deliveries of 40 
avo Aviation, Standard 
olines, 3« Flight 
wagon delivery 
posted t.w. price 

On kerosine in tank car, 


to all classes of 


off tank wagon price: 

gallons and over, Stan- 

Ethyl and Standard Gas- 

gallon. Tank 
' 


less than 40 gals., le per gal. above 


Gasoline, 2c) per 


transport truck and 


trailer delivery, 3c off t.w. price; plant deliveries to 
jobbers, 2.5c below t.w 
d 
Canada 


PRICES OF IMPERIAL OLL LTD. 


Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons 
3-STAR IMPERIAL GASOLINE 
Kero- 
Total sine 
r.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W 
Hamilton, Ont 16 6 22 * 17 
Toronto, Ont 16 6 22 24.5 17 
Brandon, Man 22.8 7 29.8 32.8 22.3 
Winnipeg, Man 21.27 Wz 3.2 7 
Regina, Sask 22.5 7 29.5 * 22 
Saskatoon, Sask 23.3 7 33.3 * 24.8 
Edmonton, Alta 233.5 7 30.5 33.5 24.2 
Calgary, Alta 21 7 28 3k 21.5 
Vancouver, Bb. C 15 7 22 26 23 
Montreal, Que. 13 6 19 * 17.5 
St. John, N. B. 16 8 24 28 18.5 
Halifax, N. 5. lo 8 24 28 18.5 
*Imperial Oil Ltd. transferred stations to dealers; 
no prices available. 
Discounis to Divided Dealers: off s.s. prices: Mari- 


time Provinces, 4c; Ontario, 2 4c; 
aad British Columbia, 3c, except Vancouver and 
Victoria, 4c; igre divided dealers pay posted 
t.w. price. To Undivided Dealers: additional Ic 
disceunt throughout territory, except in Maritime 
Provinces. 


Prairie Provinces 


Aviation Gasoline 


Following are tank car and/or tank 
wagon prices of aviation gasoline in prin- 
cipal marketing territories (Stanavo avi- 
ation in all territories except Continental 
Oil.) Tax column includes lc federal tax, 
and state tax; also municipal taxes as in- 
dicated in footnotes. 


In Effect Feb. 22, 1937 
Ss. O. NEW JERSEY 


Tank Car rw. 
Bayonne, N. J. 9.5 12 
Baltimore, Md 10 12 
Washington, D. C.. 12.6 
Richmond, Va...... a 14.2 
Greensboro, N. C. 14.7 
Raleigh, N. C. 16.6 
Charleston, W. Va 14.2 
COLONIAL BEACON OLL CO. 
rw. 
Brooklyn, N. J. 12.8 


Buffalo, N. Y. te tas ae 14.1 


Boston, Mass 14.5 
O. PENNSYLVANIA 

a ee ee eee 12.3 

PURE le ho a 0 che ceendencscus 12.6 
S. O. LOUISIANA 

OO CE so. ca wcictawessahocens 12.8 

a ENP rer reer CT err 13.1 


Prices in above four territories do not include state 
or federal taxes. ‘They are for 74 octane grade avia- 
tion gasoline. An 80 octane product generally brings 
0.5c premium and an 87 octane product, 1.5¢ prem- 
ium over the 74 octane grade. 

Note: S.s. prices in above four territories are gen- 
erally 6c over t.w. prices. Above t.w. prices are net, 
with no discounts allowed for quantity purchases. 
T.w. prices are generally tank car price, plus freight, 
plus 2.5c per gal. 


Ss. O. OHIO 
Thru Ohio 


Total 
Consumer Consumer 
7 Tax T.W. 
Stanavo Ethyl Aviation: 
73 octane........ a: io 5 20.5 
80 octane........ . 16.5 5 21.5 
CC 17.5 5 22.5 


Discounts: For delivery on contract to hangar 
operators and resellers: 2c below commercial con- 
sumer posted t.w. price, shown above. 
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| 
TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION MARKETS 
| 7 
Tax column includes 1c federal tax, state gasoline taz, also city and county tazes as indicated in footnoles, and inspection fees, as shown in general fool- 
note. These prices in effect Feb. 22, 1937 as posted by principal marketing companies al their headquarters offices, but subject to later corrections 
S. O. INDIANA = « > bd 

Chicago, Ill 5 { 19 Latest Changes Fuel Oil 

Detroit, Mich 16.2 | 20.2 . . ao: be : iS 

Milwanken:. Wisc 15.3 5 20.3 From Feb. 16 to Feb. 22 inclusive. (Continued from page 34) 

M i rolis, Mi ee 15 1 i 19 1 « s ¢ . . - . ° 

Minmsapaiee, Mien. ...15.4 a 3:7 Dates and amounts of changes shown. | because he could make shipment im- 

Kansas City, Mo 14.4 *4 18.4 See table for full current prices. | mediately 

Fargo, N. D. 16.4 4 20.4 : : ae 7 | ee “—* é ; , 
Huron: 8D 15.8 5 20.8 Changes are on gasoline unless kerosine | Offerings of No. 6 fuel at $0.825 
PO a 4 gee is indicated. were limited and sellers asked up to 
| facludes 0.1lc to cover sales tax $0.875 . arr ac , 
ee $0.875 per barrel last week. 
| HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. saith jake 8 li atid 
| Tank Car S. O. Indiana—-Red Crown and Stano- — graces — — ae 
| Baytown, Tex. (exclusive of taxes)...... 8.5 lind, Aviation and Naphtha: straw color No. 1, and Nos. 2 and 3 
CONTINENTAL OIL CO. oils were easier than they have been 
Teta J 2° . srritorv eb 7 — <a sanaeies - 
| —s Tax a al Up 0.3¢ thi u territory, Fe ig fo. some time. However, no price 
| Denver, Colo 15 5 20 Only exception to general advance shading, was reported on_ these 
eae ls ee 15.5 5 +4 5 was lower peninsula of Michigan un- grades. 

na, Viont ..18 6 2 « ye aval In j ics ares : ‘ ; ; 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 117 . 39 changed. Advance of 0.3c in this area Continued mild weather has work- 
| Albuquerque, N. M. . 13.5 be ” was Feb. 2. ed against consumption of domestic 
eomaae eae err heating fuel, jobbers reported 
S. O. CALIFORNIA Kerosine: i g . ‘ ; 
Phoenix, Ariz 16.5 6 22.5 
Los Angeles, Cal 14.5 1 18.5 Will advance normal and _= sub- 
Ss Francisco, Cal 15 + 19 : « : i < "ESS $i z 
a a vr : 915 normal t. w. prices 0.3c, thru terri- Will Process Residue Gas 

Portland, Ore 15.5 6 21.5 vy Feb. 2% These prices not re- N. P. N. News Bureau 
Seattle, Wash........15.5 6 21.5 tory, | es b. 23. Thes¢ Se caperciaoes < TULSA, Feb. 22.--The Columbian 
| Spokane, Wash.......18.5 6 24.5 flected in table as prices shown are . ~ . : : 
Nolte: For di ; roe arddecn xi 95 Carbon Co. will build a plant in 

Note: For discounts, etc., see note under Standard effective of Feb. 22. 

and Flight gasoline above. Moore county, Texas Panhandle, to 
: - Ss. O. Nebraska— Standard Red utilize the residue gas from the part- 
Naphtha (In Tank Wagon) Crown: nership natural gasoline plant to be 
In Effect Feb. 22, 1937 ieee aiaebeie 0.3c. Feb. 17 | constructed by Shell Petroleum Corp. 

acini pe erreaecbnodecmpegy =, ae SeaS rs age ee ee ee and Sinclair Prairie Oil Co. 

S$. O. NE IRSEY 2 . - - Bs 

Mineral ‘ V.M.&P Continental Oil--Conoco Bronze and The Shell and Sinclair Prairie com- 
Spirits Naphtha Demana: panies plan to develop their Moore 

Baltimore, Md. . 14 15.5 = - ' county properties as a_ partnership. 

Newark, N.J........... 12.5 14.5 Thru Oklahoma, up 0.5c, Feb. 18; The cacnii i ge 

Washington, D.C.......... 14 ownte.5 except Oklahoma City remained un- — — sige Mg — ~ 

*2c off t.w. prices to large buyers in some in changed Block 3T of T. and N. O. ourvey. t 
=. ee will be designed to handle approxi- 
Steel bbls. only. . Mc 2 hetes it , 7 dailv 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. Thru territory up 0.5¢, Feb. 22; ex- mately 65,000,00 cu. ft. of gas daily, 

MN PEN asscceccverses MER 15 ceptions are Butte, Mont., Oklahoma manufacturing approximately 20,000 

oe Gone og | SERA + ti ened and Arkansas remained unchanged gallons of gasoline. The Shell inter- 

Syracuse, N.Y... _ **16 ; ests will drill the wells and the Sin- 

Boston. Mass. . . re O13 13.5 clair interests will operate the plant. 

Bridgeport, Conn...... 13 13.5 

Providence, R. 1... .. 13 14 te = : . : 

*2c off for 50 gals. or more purchase; 3.5c off for Corrections 
4,000 gals. or more eid a St 
t4e off for purchase of 150 gals. or more Notation of amount of change and Standard of Kansas 
**Less 2c for 150 gals. or more datesJnot previously shown in table. HOUSTON, Feb. 22.—Standard Oil 
ATLANTIC REFINING CO. Table in this issue is corrected to show Co. of Kansas and its subsidiary 
ern g ig ae ae ia these changes. Changes are on gasoline Coastal Plains Oil Corp. report net in- 
Pittsburgh, Pa, ..... . $2.5 14.5 unless kerosine is indicated. come of $257,081 for the year ended 

Pa Note: Prices for Mineral Spirits also apply to Dec. 31, 1936. This is equal to $1.90 

Stoddard Solvent; and prices for V.M.&P. Naphtha ¢ ~hara 

apply also to Light Cleaners Naphtha S. O. New Jersey——-Essolene: a share on 134,841 shares (par $10) 

Ss. O. OHIO of capital stock outstanding, exclud- 
P01 - er. Cumberland, consumer t. ¢. and ing 65,159 shares held in the treasury. 
ide ade a dealer t. w. cut 0.2c, Feb. 13. In the previous year the company 
Nolte: V.M.&P. Naphtha prices also apply on Dry Atlantic City, dealer t. w rice reported net income of $131,748, or 
Cleaners naphtha and special Varnolene; Varnolene sete ad ale : ta I 90 cents a share, on 145,441 shares 
and Sohio Solvent 0.5c below these prices. Dis- should have been 9c, and Newark, the tstandi 

| counts to contract consumers, off t.w. price: 300 iealer - 8 5c. instead f are 1en outstanding, 
i rey <a ier ae 2,499 _, 0.75¢; 2,500 to Cle . . - 7 Ww ° t ey mi wed Oo a" rubs Current assets of the company at 

° ga ® cy», o nore gais., wc pu ) 1S 1E¢ in c e pe ge o2, “eD- Ind 

S. O. INDIANA iacebie Ak dataien the end of 1936 were $459,006, while 
Oleum V.M.&P. : —_" current liabilities were $382,944. At 

Caine te oe Naphthe Stanisol Socony-Vacuum-—Kerosine: the end of 1935 current assets were 
ricago, TIL . °.8 u7.t 15.6 a $204,886, compared with current lia- 
| Detroit, Mich 18 2 19 3 18.3 Boston. up 0.25c. Jan. 8: cut 0.25e wage 
Kansas City. Mo 13.9 14.9 13.9 ee ae ey ee ee ne bilities of $432,499. 

St. Louis, Mo 14.2 15.2 13 6 Feb. 12. 

Milwaukee, W is 18.8 19.8 18 8 ennai, 

amnagotn, Mian... .17.9 whee 16 S. O. Nebraska Standard Red - : - 

Note: Prices for V. M. & P. apply also to Light aren oa Indiana Pipe Line 
YS eer Naphtha. All prices, with exception of Crown. 

Missouri points, include state tax. Prices shown are ‘ , om ian: j j . ‘ts > 
base prices, before discounts McCook, dealer price cut 2.3c, Jan. ‘ Indiana Pipe Line Co. repor ts net 
26 income of $301,143, after all charges, 
Naphtha (In Tank Cars) | for the year ended Dec. 31, 1936. 
In Tank Cars (F. > refinery or seaboard terminal S. O. Louisiana Kerosine: } This is equal to approximately $l a 
except Ohio, delivered price.) - ara () s roc . ) 
V.M.&P. New Orleans, cut 2c, Feb. 12. | shart on 300,000 shares (par $10 of 

Naphtha a eae | capital stock outstanding. This com- 
Baltimore. iy 10.50 10 Continental Oil--Conoco Bronze and | pares with net income of $167,187 or 
H Philadelphia district... +4 2 Demand: | 56 cents a share in the preceding 
Providence. ... : 10 9.5 or . ‘ year 
Ohio points, delivered.. 925 *3 75 Texarkana, demand up Ic, Feb. 12. - We 
*This aptly yew ta . | Dividend payments totaled $240,000 

y Nolte: ln Ohio, prices on D.C. naphtha and special ( \kklahoma City. Bronze cut le, De- | during the year, leaving $61,143 to 
Varnolene are same as V.M.&P.; on Varnolene and , ce = | : 

Sohio Solvent, prices are 0.5c less than on V.M.AP. mand cut 2c, Feb. 15. | be added to surplus. 
| 
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SEABOARD MARKETS, EXPORT AND COASTWISE 


Prices do nol include Federal taz. 


Where $ mark is shown, prices are per barrel of 42 U.S. gallons 














Eastern Domestic 


(Prices in cents per gallon tank car lots, unless otherwise noted, f.o.b. refinery 


or come terminal, representing majority of quotations or sales. 


inter-refinery 


and export prices not included. Florida and S. Carolina inspection tax not included) 


*MOTOR GASOLINE 


Prices Feb. 22 160-64 Octane 
New York harbor..... 6.75 - 7.00 
New York harbor, barges. . 6.50 - 6.75 
Philadelphia district. ...... 6.50 — 7.00 
Baltimore district 
Norfolk district. ........ 
Wilmington, N. C. district. . 
Charleston, S. C. district. 
Savannah district.......... 
Jacksonville district... .... 
Portland district.......... 
Bostom district. ........... 00 
Boston district, barges. .... 
Providence district . ey 7.00 
Providence district, barges. . 6.75 


*Due to lack of companies es U. S. Motor gasoline. 
in the open market, prices for this grade are discontinued 
are 0.25c below those for 60-64 octane grade. 


tNominal 


mbedbedededededed 
w) 
' 


tTWATER WHITE KEROSINE 
Prices Feb. 22 


165 Octane 


and Above 
7.00 1‘. 
6.75 7.00 
6.75 7.3 
1.40 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 


00 


97 


00 


59 octane and below 
Quotations nominally 


New York harbor... . 5.625 Savannah district 5.7 
N. Y. harbor, barges... . 5.50 Jacksonville district. 5.75 
Philadelphia district... . S75 Portland district 6.00 — 6.25 
Baltimore district... ... 5.75 Boston district... . . 5.25 - 5.50 
Norfolk district........ 5.50 - 5.75 Boston dist., barges. . 5.25 >. 375 
Wilmington, N.C.. ».50 - 5.75 Providence district 5.50 - 5.75 
Charleston, S. C. dist... 5.50 - 5.75 Providence, barges ».375- 5.625 
*FUEL OILS 
Prices Feb. 22 New York New York Philadelphia 
harber harbor, barges district 
MME tat foals cakes 5.625 5.50 5.75 
,i ) Seer er eer 4.625 4.50 4.75 
5 SR Seer re 4.625 4.50 4.75 
eee ‘ 4.375 25 4.50 
Ne. 5 (per barrel). ........ $1.40 $1.47 
No. 6 (per barrel). ........ $1.20 $1.20 
Baltimore Boston 
district district 
Is a oad «lane ci «aK Py} 5.25 -— 5.50 
7 eee ere 4.75 4.625 
Rr svi wieg a Na ueackne cs 4.75 4.625 
ee enor eee 4.50 4.625 
No. 5 ee Darrel)... 200 ; $1.40 $1.50 
No. 6 (per barrel)......... $1.20 $1.20 
Boston dist., Previdence Providence 
' barges page dist., barges 
CEA Cease cteade Becers §.23 — §.375 5.50 - 5.7 5.375- 5.625 
Sf SS ee er re 4.50 4.75 4.625 
OSS Seen es peer ere 4.50 4.75 4.625 
WE as ks k Uk cA owen ues 4.50 4.25 - 4.50 4.125- 4.375 
*Fuel oils meet specifications of U. S. Commercial Standards CS12-35. 
tNominal. 
Bunker Oil Diesel Oil yas Oil Diesel Oil 
rade Ships’ 28-34 Shore 
Cc Bunkers Gravity Plants 
Per Barrel Per Barrel Per gallen Per gallon 
New York harbor... *$1.20 *$1.85 4.75 4.75 
Philadelphia dist... . . *$1.20 *$1.85-$2 .00 4.75 
Baltimore district... *$1.20 *$1.85 4.75 
Norfolk distriet.... . *$1.20 *$1.995 4.75 
Charleston district. . . $1.15 $1.85 , ; 
Savannah district... . $1.15 $1.89 4.75 
Jacksonville dist... . . $1.15 $1.995 4.75 
Tampa district...... $1.15 $1.995 ; 
Portland distriet... . $1.30 $1.95 
Boston district...... $1.26 *$1.85 
Providence distriet . $1.20 $1.85 


*Lighterage fer benker eil, 5c per bbl. additienal; or Diesel oil, 6. Se per bb. 


additional. 


Pacific Export 


(Quotations”are at seaboard, Los Angeles, in cargo lots, cents per gallon, except 


where otherwise noted.) 


Prices— Feb. 22 Feb. 15 
53-55 U.S. Motor......... 5.00 - 5.50 5.00 >. 50 
— e. es blend 65 Octane and 
POP Pree 3.20 6.00 5.25 6.00 
38-40 ¥ w. “ kerosine, 150 fire 
Se reer = 5.00 4.50 5.00 
ab a. kerosine........ 4.75 - 5.00 4.75 - 5.00 
44 water white kerosine.... 5.00 5.00 
Prime white kerosine..... . 4.00 - 4.50 4.25 - 4.50 


In Cargo lots, per barrel 


Diesel fuel oil, above 23.9°. $1.16 - $1.26 $1.16 -$1.26 
Diesel fuel oil, under 23.9°. $1.06 -$1.10 $1.06 -$1.10 
ee” eee $1.30 -$1.35 $1.30 -$1.35 
Grade C fuel off.......... $0.85 -$0.95 $0.85 -$0.95 


Feb. 8 
5.00 5.50 
$.25 6.00 
4.50 5.00 
4.75 - 5.00 

5.00 
4.25 -— 4.50 

$1.16 -$1.26 
$1.06 -$1.10 
$1.30 -$1.35 
$0.85 -$0.90 





Pacific Export] (cont'd) Feb. 22 Feb. 15 Feb. 8 
In Ships’ Bunkers, er deep tank lols, per barrel: 


Diesel fuel oil, above 23.9 


FIER Fe $1.25 -$1.35 $1.25 -$1.35 $1.25 -$1.35 
Diesel, under 23.9 gravity. $1.20 -$1.25 $1.20 -$1.30 $1.20 -$1.30 
Grade C fuel oil........ $0.90 —$0.95 $0.90 -—$1.00 $0.90 -$1.00 
Cased Goods: 

‘ . Y . a . _———— 
Gasoline, U. S. Motor..... $1.35 -$1.50 $1.35 -$1.50 $1.35 —$L.50 
Gasoline, 400 e.p. blend. . $1.45 -$1.65 $1.45 -$1.65 $1.45 -$1.65 
38-40 w.w. kerosine, 150 fire 

MUNG Seu Serkcat a draaa wale $1.20 -$1.35 $1.20 -$1.35 $1.20 -$1.35 
Kerosine, prime white. ... $1.15 -$L.25 $1.15 -$1.25 $1.15 -$1.25 


New York Export 
(Prices ip cents per gallon in barrels, F.a.s. New York) 


CYLINDER OILS (Pennsylvania Products) 
Bright stock: 


Light, 25 pour test.... 29.50 -30.00 29.50 -30 00 29.50 
Dark, 25 pour test ; 29 00 -29.50 29 00 -29.50 29 00 
Neutral oil: 

200 3 color, 25 pour test 30.00 30.00 30.00 

150 3 color, 25 pour test 26.50 26.50 26.50 
600 Warren E filtered...... 24.50 24.50 24.00 
600 stm. rfd., unfiltered... . 22.00 22.00 21.50 
650 stm. rfd., unfiltered... 23.50 23.50 23.00 
600 flash, steam refined. . 24.50 24.50 24.00 
630 flash, steam refined... 25.50 25.50 25.00 


Wax Domestic and Export 


(Prices in cents per pound. Tests made by A. S. T. a met or 
shewr below, however, are A. M. P., 3° higher than A.S. T. M. (E. M. P.) melting 
points. Export prices are f.a.s. carload lots. ode »rices are f.o.b. refineries 
in New York and New Orleans districts, in bags, carload lots, with 0.2¢ discount 
allowed for shipment in bulk. Scale solid and fully refined slabs in bags.) 


Melting points 


New York New Orleans 

Prices Feb. Domestic Export Domestic Export 
124-6 Y.C. poor nag 2.60 2.60 $2.65 2.65 
122-4 W.C. scale..... 2.65 2.65 +2.70 2.70 
124-6 W.C. scale..... 2.65 2.65 +2.70 t2.70° 
123-5 Fully refined... 4.45 4.125 4.45 4.125 
oth | refined . 4.55 4.25 4.55 4.25 
128-30 Fully refined. . 4.80 4.50 4.80 4.50 
130-2 Fully retined. 5.05 4.75 5.05 4.75 
133-5 Fully refimed.. *5 35 §.25 *5 .35 5.25 
135-7 Fully refimed....  *5.60 5.50 

*Shipment either in bags or in bulk. 


tNominal. 


Gulf Coast 


(Prices are f.o.b. ship at Gulf oil terminals representing opinions of majority of 
traders, except prices specified to the contrary. Prices cover bulk shipments of 
20.000 barrels or more, unless otherwise noted.) 
MOTOR GASOLINE 
For Domestic Shipment 


Prices— Feb. 22 Feb. 15 Feb. 8 

59 octane and below..... §.75 5.75 § .625- 5.75 

60-64 octane number. . ‘ 5.875- 6.00 5. 875- 6 00 5.75 5 875 

65 octane and above... .. 6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 6.00 6.125 
FUEL OILS 

No. 1 Fuel oil......... a §.125-— 5.25 5 25 oe 

Ne. 2 Fuel oil .... ‘ 1 00 1 00 4 00 4 125 

No. 4 Fuel oil. ........ : 3.75 3.75 $.75 
KEROSINE 

41-43 w.w. wae ae ais 5.123- 5.25 5. Za $.2 
GASOLINE 

For Export Shipment 

U.S. Motor gasoline. .... , 5.625- 5.75 5 .625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 

60-62, 400 e.p gasoline... 5.75 — 5.875 5.75 — 5.875 5.75 — 5.875 

61-63, 390 e.p. gasoline... 5.875- 6.00 5.875-— 6.00 5.875— 6.00 

64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline..... 6.00 6.00 6.00 
KEROSINE 

44 water white............ 5.375 5.375 5.25 — 5.375 

41-43 water white....... §.125- 5.25 5.25 §.25 - 5.375 

41-43 prime white. ...... 5.00 — 5.125 ».00 -— 5.125 5.00 — 5.125 


*Nominal. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Prices do not include Federal taz. 


SEABOARD MARKETS, EXPORT AND COASTWISE 


Where $ mark is shown, prices are per barrel of 42 U. 


S. gallons 





Prices— Feb. 22 


For Domestic and/or Export Shipment 


} *26-30 translucent gas oil 3.75 3.875 
*30 plus translucent gas oil 00 





*30 plus transp. gas oil. . 1.00 
Diesel Oil Ships’ bunkers $1.65 
Grade C bunker oil, for 

ship’s bunkers, per bbl. i$1.00 
Grade C bunker oil, per bbl. 

in oargoes............ $0.95 


| 

! 

| *Less than 4% of 1% sulphur. 
| **R epresents sale. 
| 

i 


Heavy Panuco crude, taxes 
Grade C bunker oil, ship's 


bunkers, taxes paid, per 
bbl hbeaesewe $1 00 


190-200 vis. D 210 bright 





Continued from preceding page) 


Feb. 15 Feb. 8 


GAS AND BUNKER OILS 


$1.65 
t$1.00 


$0.95 
tLighterage 5c per bbl. additional 


MEXICAN CRUDE AND BUNKER OILS 


(F.o.b. Steamer, Tampico) 
to be paid, per bbl... $1.15 -$1.20 $1 


$1.00 


Prices in cents per gallon in bbls. f.a.s. Gulf oil terminals. 
rels, 0.5c to le higher per gal. in some instances.) | 


Prices— 


Unfilterable Pale Oils: 


- 3.875 3.75 -— 3.875 Vis. Color 
4.00 **4 00 St Cee 
4.00 4.00 — 4.125 SIG TIGL O is 6 iactccearsnes 
$1.65 it See 
500 No. 3% Liha ater a 
t$1.00 TOR NGUR 5 «os oases bis-5ys 
. NS Serre 
$0.95 2000 No. 4.... peda aes. are 

Red Oils: 
Vis. Color 
100 No. 5-6 


200 No. 5-6.... 


500 No. 5-6 
750 No. 5-6.... 
7 1200 No. 5-6. 
$} 20 $1.15 -$1.20 


$0.95 


MID-CONTINENT LUBRICATING OILS 


In drums and new bar- 


2240 pounds. 


Rates—Feb. 22 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBRICATING OILS 
(Viscosity at 100° F., pour point 0. Tanker, f.o.b. Gulf oil terminals, for export 


WO TU Bisco cnc is ives 
| 29000 No. $6.............. 

Note: Red oil prices shown above cover oils with green cast; prices for blue 
cast red oils are slightly lower in some cases. 


Tanker Rates 


(Approximate tanker freight rates to Continental ports, in shillings per ton of 
British sterling; to U. S. ports cents per barrel) 


Last Paid Owners Ask Last Paid Owners Ask 


Feb. 22 Feb. 15 Feb. 8 


shipment) 


>. 00 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 
6.00 6.50 6.00 - 6.50 6.00 -— 6.50 
6.50 7.00 6.50 — 7.00 6.50 — 7.00 
7.50 — 7.875 7.50 -— 7.875 7.50 — 7.875 
8.75 9.00 8.75 - 9.00 8.75 - 9.00 
9.00 9.25 9.00 9.25 9.00 -— 9.25 
9.75 -10.00 9.75 -10.00 9.75 -10.00 
5.00 5.25 5.00 — 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 
5.875- 6.50 5.875- 6.50 5.875- 6.50 
6.25 6.75 6.25 - 6.75 6.25 - 6.75 
..a0 7.50 7.25 - 7.50 7.25 - 7.50 
8.75 — 9.00 8.75 - 9.00 8.75 - 9.00 
8.75 - 9.25 8.75 - 9.25 8.75 -— 9.25 
9.75 -10 00 9.75 -10.00 9.75 -10.00 


Crude &/or Fuel Refined Oil &/or Spirits 

















stock.. . . 27.00 00 26.50 
i Lalif.-U.K./C * 2 20/-21/ 28/ 2 
150- 160 vis. D 210 bright | oe I ay ae yg, Wee a aos 236 i ® 
stoc zu -A./U pene et eee «- awi-se' ~ 4 A 
0-10 pour point....... 24.00 00 23.50 Calif. N. Atlantic........ bis 190c eee T90c 
10-: 25 pour point. ss 23.90 50 23 00 (not E. Rod N., ¥.) 
25-40 pour point ere re 23.00 00 22.50 Gulf-N. 7 Atlantic ‘i 
150-160 vis. EK 210 brt. stock 23.00 00 22.50 (not E. of N. Y. 
120 vis. D 210 bright stock. 22-50 50 22 00 Heavy Crude & Fuel, 42c 42c 
180 vis. No. 3 color neutral | Fike Conde (h8 sonia 2c 2c 
Oil: aight © By ’ cs 
0-10 pour point... ... 17.00 7.00 17.00 | or Highton)... 6.656000. 38e t38e as a 
15-30 peur point...... 16.50 50 16.50 | IIIS iain iss 50's. 05. 4:855 ae er = = 
200 vis. No. 3 color neutral | [ony re = = 
Oil: e g F 2 2 
0-10 pour point. ... . 17.50 17.50 7.50 Note: Dirty eek eactetions are » lean to cover, “Fuel and Light Crude” 
15-30 i 17.00 17.00 17.00 tati q 
5-30 pour mel eres . 7 7 a quotations. 
600 s.r. olive green. 12.25 12.25 2.25 | *Continental ports in range between Bordeaux and Hamburg, both inclusive. 
600 s.r. dark green. : 11.00 11.00 11.00 **Venezuela loading same rate; Tampico 2c to 3c per bbl. additional. 
lg ° ee oe cae 20.50 19.50 19.00 | tNominal. 
1 e ° many and one cargo to Greece. Despite charter rates still were too high to make 
California 8 P 


(Continued from page 34) 
and the Basin. At independent plants in 
these same areas, quotations ranged from 
$1.15 to $1.25 per barrel for similar prod- 
ucts. 

Independently produced kerosine dis- 
tillate ranged from 3 to 3.5 cents a gallon 
in the Basin and up to 4 cents a gallon in 
the Valley. It was quoted at 5 cents a 
gallon by major companies in both areas. 

Finished kerosine was quoted at 5 cents 
a gallon by independent refiners and 
from 5.5 to 6 cents by major companies. 





Gas Oil Active 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Feb. 22 

” biespdgae inquiries for gas oil for 

export and one or two for gasoline 

were outstanding features of Gulf Coast 
markets the third week of February. 
Inquiries for gas oil 

received for shipment to 


10 


were reported 
France, Ger- 


the numerous inquiries, however, no 
open market cargo sales were reported. 
Several suppliers said they had received 
firm offers of 3.875 cents, f.o.b. the Gulf, 
for 30 plus translucent and transparent 
gas oils from European buyers but were 
holding for 4 cents. 

One refiner said he had _ practically 
closed a sale of gas oil at 4 cents as the 
week ended. Suppliers reported that prob- 
ably six to eight cargoes of export gas 
oil have been sold the past three weeks 
for shipment during April or May. De- 
tails were not available as to prices, but 
some were understood to have been sold 
on a sliding scale basis. 

No great amount of activity was re- 
ported in domestic cargo markets for 
gas and light fuel oils. Reports generally 
indicated that no No. 2 oil was available 
at under 4 cents and that suppliers were 
not pushing very hard for business in 
view of export demand. 

No changes were noted in cargo gaso- 
line prices, either for domestic or export 
shipment. Motor gasoline, 65 octane and 
above, still was quoted at 6.125 to 6.25 
cents. The 64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline was 
offered at 6 cents, f.o.b. the Gulf, for 
export lifting. 

Bunker oil continued hard to obtain, 
but eastern buyers indicated that boat 


it profitable to buy cargoes in the open 
market at the Gulf for resale along the 
Atlantic seaboard. 





Seale Steady 


NEW YORK, Feb. 22.—-Crude scale wax 
markets were firm the past week, accord- 
ing to most traders, although one or two 
indicated that occasional lower-priced of- 
ferings were available at New York. 
Reports from most quarters, however, 
were that little surplus scale wax was 
available. 

Demand remained fairly steady, from 
both export and domestic buyers, traders 
generally said. Sales were reported 
mostly at 2.65 cents a pound at New 
York for 124-126 white scale. Scale con- 
tinued particularly hard to obtain for 
open market shipment at New Orleans 
and prices there were higher than at 
New York, some traders reported. 

Fully refined wax was firm and prices 
were steady. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEwWS 

















CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U.S. gals. at the weil. 


A. P. I. gravity 


Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dales as given 








EASTERN FIELDS 
Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 
(Effective Dec. 28, 1936, except Corning 
Jan. 29, 1937) 
Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. Pipe 
Dc ceret be ota aes oie oat sig . $2.32 
Penna. Grade Oil in Eureka Pipe Lines (Wes 
| RRC RIG re Py eeran pen ...-$2 
Penna. Grade Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines 
(Macksburg, | | ERR Tr OR rae $2.12 
Corning Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines (Ohio). ..$1.42 
Posted by Other Companies 
Tide Water Pipe Co., Ltd. 
Bradford-Allegany district (Penna. 
N. Y.) (Effective Dec. 28, 1936). . 
*The Pennzoil Co.: (Effective Dec. 28, 1936) 
Penna. Grade Oil in National Transit Lines*$2.57 
Ashland Oil & Transportation Co.: 


erset Oil in Ashland Lines (Ky.): 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
ge er errr rere $1.42 
aaa eee $1.50 
*The Pennzoil Co. posts $2.57 in Cochran, Frank- 


lin, Hamilton and Doolittle, Pa. fields; prices in 
other lower districts range down to $2.52 per bbl. 
at well 
MICHICAN 
Posted by Pure Oil Co. 
Midland, Midland County (Jan. 29, 1937)... .$1.42 
Posted by Simrall Pipe Line Corp. 
(Effective Jan. 29, 1937) 


West Branch, Arenac, and — grades......$1.26 
Beaverton, Crystal, Greendale, Porter and 
CET GINO 5 oh bak be ST Cicaew teense $1.42 


CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


Illinois, Princeton. ... . rere Pre eee ee $1.35 
\ aa ECE re ee ETE . «91.25 
Owensboro (Western Ky.)............ «+ 0s Oh. 
Posted by Stoll Oil Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 
Stoll Pipe Line Oil (Ky.)............ ..$1.28 
CANADIAN FIELDS 
Posted by Imperial Oil Limited 
Western Ontario 
(Effective Sept. 9, 1933) 

NOR 5-455 o'rir 0c alntewrn cee eoreiterdwen ; $2.10 
Ri SR oh eee eee oes. $2.17 
Alberta—Turner Valley 
(Prices f.o.b. field tankage) 

(Effective Dec. 16, 1936) 

Cie NORM oo oc iia cks ccs ere er 
Crude Oil & Discolored Naphtha 
46-68 .9°.......5 $1.55 53-53.9........$1.94 
og ee oe 54-54.9... >. aoe 
42-42.9 1.61 55-55.9 . 2.00 
43-43 .9 1.64 56-56 .9 . 2.03 

< ee 1.67 2 ee 2.06 
45-45 .9 1.70 be Oe 2.09 
cat tp te er 59-59 .9 2.12 
oo kee oe ne ee 2.15 
an lS Ee. oe ae 2.18 
49-49 .9 1.82 ee 2.21 
50-50 .9......... 1.85 Ce ee 2.24 
51-51.9 1.88 64-64.9...... « wane 
52-52.9 1.91 65° & higher, for 

discolored naph- 
tha only..... 2.36 
Note: Clear poe er 22 color; 10 Ibs. vapor 
od; 90% recovery; end point, 


pressure, Reid met 
410°. Discolored naphtha: same specifications as 
for clear naphtha except color. 


MID-CONTINENT 


Posted by Stanolind Crude Oil 
Purchasing Co., Jan. 28, 1937 


(In Oklahoma- (In North-North 


Kansas) Central Texas) 
Below 29.. $1.06 $0.96 
29-29. 9... 1.08 0.98 
30-30.9.. 1.10 1.00 
31-31.9.. 1. 1.02 
32-32.9.. 1.14 1.04 
33-33.9.. 1 16 1.06 
34-34.9.. 1.18 1.08 
35-35.9.. 1.20 1.10 
36-36.9.. Po: 1.12 
37-37.9.. 1.24 1.14 
38-38 .9.. 1.26 1.16 
39-39.9... 1.28 1.18 
40 & above. 1.30 1.20 


Above Stanolind prices met as follows: 


Jan. 28, Continental Oil Co. met in Okla., Kans. 
and North Texas. Sinclair-Prairie met in North 
Texas and North Central Texas, Jan. 28, Stanolind’s 
North Texas schedule. Same date. The Texas Co 
met in North-North Central Texas. 

Note: Stanolind prices in Okla.-Kans. are for 
quantities computed by 97% tank tables. In Texas, 
99% tank tables are used, volume corrected to 60° 
F., and deduction for full b.s. & w. content. 


Posted by Carter Oil Co. 


In Oklahoma 


(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

Below 25 $0.98 33-33.9.. $1.16 
25-25.9 1.00 34-34.9.. . nee 
26-26 .9 1.02 35-35.9.. 1.20 
A eee 36-36.9.. 1.22 
ge 1.06 37-37.9.. 1.24 
29-29.9 1.08 38-38 .9.. 1.26 
30-30 .9 1.10 \ > 1.28 
i. A eee 40 and above... 1.30 
32-32.9 1.14 


Above Carter schedule met Jan. 28 by the follow- 
ing companies: Sinclair-Prairie, Shell and Barnsdall 
in Oklahoma-Kansas; Skelly Oil in Kansas; Tide 
Water in Oklahoma; Pure Oil in Oklahoma-Kansas, 
beginning with below 24 at $0.98 and ending with 
40 & above at $1.30. 


Posted by Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

In Oklahoma, same schedule as Carter Oil, which 
see above, beginning with below 25, at $0.98 and 
ending with 40 & above, at $1.30. 

In Texas: North and North Central, including 
Burkburnett, Archer, Henrietta, Electra, Comanche 
and Olden. same gravity and nrice schedule as 
Stanolind in North Texas, which see under Stanolind, 
beginning with below 29 at $0.96 and ending with 
40 and above, at $1.20. 


Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


TEXAS FIELDS 
*West Central Tezas) 


Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

Below 29... ...$0.96 $6-35.9.... $1.10 
29-29.9... . 0.98 36-36.9... « Senn 
30-30.9 1.00 Se wc winks 1.14 
Si-32.9..... 1.02 |! | re 1.16 
32-32.9... .. 1.04 ee 
33-33 .9..... . 1.06 40 and above... 1.20 
SOGE FS. .cccncss BO 

*Includes Brown, Callahan, Coleman, Comanche: 
Eastland, Fisher, Haskell, Jones, Shackelford, 


Stephens, Throckmorton and Young counties. 

Shell Petroleum Corp., effective Jan. 28, posts 
Humble’s above schedule on Fisher county crude, 
plus these five lower grades, beginning with below 25 
gravity at $0.88; 25-25.9, $0.90; 26-26.9, $0.92; 
27-27.9, $0.94, and 28-28.9, $0.96; rest of schedule 
same as Humble’s in West Central Texas. 

tEffective Dec. 1, 1934, Humble prices are based 
on 99% tank tables at 60F. Allowance or deduction 
of 1% is made for each 25° change in temperature 
above or below 60F 


*East Central Texas 


(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

Below 29. $1.03 35-35.9... $1.17 
29-29 .9.... ; 1.05 36-36.9.. 1.19 
30-30 .9... 1.07 37-37.9... 1.21 
iS) ee 1.09 38-38.9... 1.23 
Sa iv ckace’ Beee , ee oF 
ee ee 40 and above... 1.27 
34-34.9.... 1.15 


*Including Anderson, Cherokee, Limestone, Na- 
Varro counties 

Same date, Sinclair-Prairie met in Mexia Humble’s 
above schedule. 


PANHANDLE TEXAS 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Gray Carson- 
County Hutchinson 
Below 35.. so od $0.96 $0.91 
S6-56..9...4.. F ; : 0.98 0.93 
PE beecckacee 1.00 0.95 
37-37.9.. 1.02 0.97 
38-38.9..... 1.04 0.99 
SO Oe haevasascce 1.06 1.01 
40 & above....... 1. 1.03 


Jan. 28, above prices met by Sinclair-Prairie and 
Magnolia in the entire area and by Continental in 
Carson-Hutchinson and by Texas Co. on Panhandle 
Sweet, same as Humble’s Gray Co. and on Panhandle 
Sour, same as Carson-Hutchinson. 


EAST TEXAS 
Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Stanolind, Humble, Shell, Sinclair-Prairie, Texas 
Co., and Magnolia $1 27 


Shell also posted on Jan. 28, in Livingston area: 
Polk County, Texas, $1.27 


NORTHEAST TEXAS 
Posted by Humble, Jan. 28, 1937) 
Ps iccche dewie bueee eee eer eave cues 
(Posted by Magnolia Jan. 28, 1937) 
cass County and Panola County, Tex.: 
Same gravity and price schedule as S. O. Louisiana 
posts for Rodessa, La., which see under that company. 
Posted by 
Cass County 


The Texas Co., Jan. 28, 1937 
$1.25 








WEST TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

(Including Andrews, Crane, Crockett, Ector, Glass- 
cock, Howard, Winkler and Upton Counties, Texas 

and Lea county, New Mexico). 


Below 26....... $0.78 23-33.9... .$0.94 
SOROS. scice.s Of 34-34.9.. 0.96 
CS a 35-35.9. eee 
28-28.9..... a , Ee 1.00 
ok ae 0.86 oS ae 
30-30 .9....... . 0.88 SS rere 1.04 
a hee 99-99 .D. . cccee 1.06 
$2-32.9......... 6.9 40 & above..... 1.08 
PS OE, eer re ererne $0.91 


~ 


Jan. 28, Magnolia met Humble in Crane, Upton, 
Howard, Glasscock, Mitchell and Winkler. - 

Shell Petroleum Corp., on Jan. 28, met Humble in 
Crane, Glasscock, Howard, Pecos (except Yates 
shallow pool), Winkler, and Upton counties, Tex., 
and in Lea County, N. Mex. On Jan. 28, Shell posted 
in Yates shallow pool in Pecos county, Tex., $0.81. 

Jan. 28, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. met Humble in 
Hendrick field, Winkler county. 

Jan. 28, Texas Co. met Humble in Ward and 
Winkler counties, Tex. and Lea County, N. M. 


Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Artesia, Jackson and Maljamar pools, N. M.. .$0.90 


COLORADO 
(Posted by Continental Oil Co., 
Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


Ft. Collins and Wellington , 

Below 29 1.01 35-35.9... $1.15 
29-29 .9..... 1.03 36-36.9.. 1.17 
30-30.9..... 1.05 eee 2 
31-81.9.... 1.07 | See 1.21 
32-32.9... 1.09 39-39 .9 wer 
33-33 .9... 3.23 40 & above 1.25 
34-34.9....... : 

Cannon City and Florence, Col. $1.10 


SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST TEXAS 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Carroll, Clark, Darst Creek, Hilbig, Salt Flat and 
Zoboroski fields. . $1.09 


Pettus. .........$1.37 Van Zandt. ....$1.10 
aeetamagaael 

(Effective Nov. 1, 1936) y 

Heyser heavy. . .$0.90 Placedo heavy. .$9.90 
Heyser light..... 1.15 Taft 0.95 


Shell Pet. Corp. on Jan. 28, posted $1.99 in Salt 
Flat district, Tex. 


Anahuac, Dickinson, Flour Bluff and Turtlebay 

(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Below 31.......$1.16 36-36.9... $1.28 
31-31.9 . oe if  } SS 1.30 
rer Pe OS. See 1.3 
4 Sree > Bue $9-39.9........ 1.94 
34-34.9...... eae 40 and above... 1.36 
ere FS 


Jan. 28. Magnolia met Humble in Darst Creek; 
posted $1.00 in Luling: $1.12 in Lytton Springs; 
$1.27 for Cleveland, Liberty county, Tex.; $1.15 
in Hardin. Liberty county, Tex. 

The Texas Co. met Humble in 


Jan. 28, 1937, 
Darst Creek, and posted $1.00 for Duval county, 
Tex. 
Posted by Humble 
Conroe, Raccoon Bend, Tomball and Satsuma 
(Deep sand crudes) 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Below 29.......$1.20 35-35 .9. $1.34 
29-29 .9.. 1.22 a eer ..... 
Oe COE 1.24 7 ee 1.38 
31-31.9. 1.26 ee 1.40 
Ss setaneas 1.28 39-39.9 ere 
SS 8 eee 1.30 40 & above..... 1.44 
34-34.9 1.32 


Jan. 28, Magnolia met Humble in Tomball and 
Texas Co. met Humble in Conroe, beginning with 
35-35.9 gravity. 


Posted by Humble 


Mirando, Heavy and Light 
and Sam Fordyce 


(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


| | er $0.90 31-31.9 $1.18 
i ik eee SS eee ee 
PSS cccccvee OSS 8, eee 22 
yk eer 0.99 ae es 
; ee oo 2. ee eer 
SE-BS.S.cccccece 1.0 96:36. Soc kcccue! Bam 
SE acecicess BOE in Pee 1.30 
pi A er . 1.10 Se ee we awnds 1.32 
Se cctccens Bee ee a 
|, Sr A 40 & above..... 1.36 
Sf 1.16 


Jan. 28, Magnolia met Humble in Mirando. 
Continued on nezl page 
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CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


(Continued from preceding page) 





NORTH LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS 
Posted by Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
(In Caddo, Homer, Haynesville, Sabine, De Soto, 


Sarepta, Carterville, El Dorado, Bunkie, and Miller 
county). 


Jan. 28, The Texas Co. met S. O. La. in N. La., 
except that its gravity sc Ree begins with be low 
27 at $0.94. It posted $1.37 for Garden Island, La., 
$1.24 for LaFitte, La. and $0.90 for Smackover. 


*GULF COASTAL FIELDS 
Posted by ae Oi & eens Co. and 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28. 19%7) 


Salt Creek, Midway and Dutton Creek, Wyo., 
same schedule as Stanolind posts in Oklahoma, 
Kansas which see under Mid-Continent crude on 
previous page. 

















he Texas Se LTE RE IE a fey = — 
Below 25....... $0.90 SE ere $1.08 ay 9 SSG A 6 arr enenet YF hea eae 4 
95-25.9......... 0.92 34-34.9.. ‘10 Effective Jan. 26, “1937) : I co, cis tas Gos aoe kveraaeis 1.12 
26-26.9......... 0.94 $5-35.9........ 1.12 Humble = Texas NE Mike ca vain uss ay bas OOENNR 1.33 
1h 4 Oy ee. 4 ta ee 1.14 Below 18 $0.95 $0.90 oS ee eo 1.23 
28-28.9......... 0.98 fy oe re 1.16 18-18.9 for 0.92 IE cis a vse Ho awakeenenaeact 1.30 
29-29.9......... 1.00 38-38.9.. 1.18 19-19.9..... 00... eevee ees below 0.94 NN ITUNES 5 5.6.5 oS sae es coe veteastee’ 1.30 
30-30.9......... 1.02 39-39.9.. 0.2... 1.20 20-209. 0... . eee e eee ee 21 0.96 RR io odes bs ve ot cs cae aan Seow 0.82 
CE Sere 1.04 MO nat ebove..< A222 | (BeBe 2 oss eee ses senteeas 7 7 gn (Effective Nov. 4, 1936) 
29.29 ; : 
SESE .D....0+. ‘6 ——<“i—~™s™s™SCSCC*d ggg eee ee tec 1.04 1.04 Cone ORNS 6 oc 6s oc cosine wenwsews $0.62 
Ksipsaie mre maw 1.07 1.07 eer re re er ore 
Rodessa, La. 1.10 1.10 Hamilton Dome, Wyo. a icc a 0. 57 
i acti 9 e7, | 9G BB.9...ccrcccccccece 1.13 1.13 ‘ondera, ont., (Postings discontinu uly 
(Swective Jan: 28, 2937) 1.15 1.15 1, 1936, but Stanolind pays price co by Ohio 
Below 25. ......$0.93 5 eee $1.11 1.17 1.17 Oil for Kevin-Sunburst, less 20c per 
25-25.9......... 0.95 34-34.9........ 1.13 1.19 1.19 s 
26-26.9.. 0.97 35-35.9........ 2.35 | 3030.9......... 1.23 ee Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
27-27.9.. . 0.99 36-36.9. 1°37 a a (Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
28-28.9. | 1.01 $7-87.9........ B19 | 32-82.9..............08. 25 25 We Wate Wek... .......ccecscsnecnened 1.30 
eee ae Pe ER | Bik Basin Wyo ios vestooseseeeetste 1-3 
30-30.9. 2.1: 1205) 39-39.9.. 21221) 1.23 1.2 co | I Gores chagseccccesmaaeed 1.205 
31-31.9.. . 1.07 lee bce EE cic 2 Se aes for | tic aaa auidekeabennth 0.97 
32-32.9.. - 1.09 oo hed | *SORBOERE, PAGEL. . n nc ck a cascecsce ns eoenms 1.20 
p : ad _ Posted by *International Refg. Co. 
Chestaw and Darrow WEEE ics.ccks BE 8 aun Cut Bank, Mont. 
Jan. 28, 1937, initial posting; same schedule as Effective Dec. 1, 1934, Humble prices are based (Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Humble posts in M val ey Tex., which see. on 99% tank tables at 60F. Allowance or deduction Below 35° $1.34 ee ee $1.42 
Ee Se a a ee $0.90 of 1% is made for each 25° change in temperature No Ae 1.36 oo ee 44 
Urania, La. (La. Oil Refg. Co., Jan. 10, 36)... 0.97 above or below 60F. ; 36-36 .9 1.38 40 and above... 1.46 
Tepetate, La. (Continental Oil, Jan. 28, '37)... 1.24 *Includes these fields: Barbers Hill, Goose Creek, 37-379. 0.00.65 1.40 
Jan. 28, 1937, Magnolia met 8S. O. La.’s No ‘oe — “oy P uiberty, — Lg oy *Texas Co. subsidiary. 
) range, Pierce unction, ymouth, a 1dge, * is 
A. crarhhy sod price ochodele ia Fine Telund, | OCS, ‘bead Gago exal), Mabaso tages onl Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
and in Eldorado and Rainbow districts, Ark.; and heavy, Saxet, Sour Lake, Spindletop, Sugarland and (Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
met S. O. La.’s Rodessa prices; and in Lockport, West Columbia. CORE SURG, PEs ss ecscevcsesescsasess $1.40 
Iowa, Cameron Meadow, La.. posted Humble’s Jan. 28, Sinclair-Prairie met above Humble I PN. os cha cctares &s valve SRS 1.18 
gravity and price schedule on Mirando. schedule in full. BN GO CUO oie a cwwntcke eatin eee 0.97 
CALIFORNIA, Posted by Standard Oil of California 
oy ravilies above those quoted take highest price offered in the field. Prices e —— Feb. 26, 1936, except Huntington Beach, Playa 
tey, Santa Fe Springs, Kern Front, Signal Hill (Long Beach) effective March 7, 1936, ‘and Elk Hills, effective June 22, 1936 
3 a 
< § z a * 
3 2 i 8 7 2 mS 6 6$ % 
='3 a = a 4 3 6 35 ae) n . > ay < 3 
oe g S 3 <3 xo iad $ me 3 8 ° = 6 A | 3 a3 z 4 
ies 3 8 2 a) ry i) § 3 398 3 8 me 34 a = 7¢§ 4 : : fe 
Can Or} ie ee | i ee ee oe ee _ «a ® 
—_ -_—- 
58 3 ¢ 33 & s 38 58 § &§ 3 235 3 88 8 Sy 3 a sf 4 8 4 4 
Gravity a & < fe = & SO ce @ e @ BES ££ SE AF RE 2 ft ms o B 
14-14.9..... $0.80 0.79 0.74 0.78 0.79 0.80 0.76 ; 0.80 0.76 0.76 0.77 0.78 .. 0.70 . 0.70 0.70 0.65 @.7@ @.70 or 
15-15.9...... .80 .79 74 .78 .79 .80 .76 eae. ates .80 .76 .76 ae .78 és .70 i .70 70 .65 .70 Mere 
oe De Ee .80 ee me .78 .79 .80 .76 ce eae .80 .76 .76 Re i ¢ .78 ais 70 ae .70 70 .65 .70 .70 we 
toys ee .80 .7 74 .78 81 .80 .76 Me) Aomaete .80 .76 .76 Be ef .78 es 70 s .70 .70 .65 .70 .70 a 
SF eee .80 .79 .74 .78 .84 .80 .78 ‘a Rae .82 .76 .76 one .78 Sa 70 a .70 -70 .65 .70 70 es 
19-19.9...... .82 .79 .74 .82 .87 .84 .81 sian oe .85 .76 .78 ee 4 .78 os 70 .70 .74 .74 .66 .14 Py .70 
20-20 .9...... .85 a .74 .85 .90 .88 .84 e5%s Sia .88 .78 .82 By § .80 ve oa .70 .78 .78 .68 .78 .72 .70 
_. 5 .88 .79 .74 .89 .93 .93 .88 —_ ee Bo | .80 .85 Be yi . 84 78 .73 .82 .82 i .82 .74 70 
22-22.9.. .92 .82 .74 .92 .96 .98 .92 — nde .93 .84 .89 .79 . 88 7 Be .87 .87 74 . 86 .78 ota 
23-23 .9...... .95 . 86 My gf .96 .99 1.02 .96 84 a .96 .88 .93 .82 .92 7 .80 .92 .92 Bs .90 .82 .76 
se eee .99 91 .80 1.00 1.02 1.06 .99 .88 .81 .99 91 .96 .85 .96 .82 .84 owe .97 .80 .94 . 86 .79 
} i ee 1.03 .95 862 1.08 1.065 1.11 1.08 .93 .83 1.02 95 ace .89 .99 . 86 .88 1.01 1.01 .83 .98 .90 .83 
26-26.9...... 1.06 1.00 .85 1.07 1.09 1.16 1.06 .98 .86 1.05 .98 -92 1.03 .90 91 1.06 1.06 ee Oe wees. seen 
he i See 1.10 1.05 . Pee ees: ie ee | .88 3 aaa .96 1.06 .95 .95 1.10 1.10 .88 1.06 
ee eee 1.14 1.10 08 4.46 1.86 1.14 1.07 .90 1.06 oe 62.30 .99 99 1.18 1.158 ma 3 
> ® e ae RT 2. 2.38 &.88 1.17 1.12 .93 1.09 1.03 1.14 1.03 1.02 1.20 1.20 -94 1.14 
30-30.9...... 1.21 1.19 96 1.32 1.21 & L.2h 61.37 .95 ae ie | ae 1.06 1.25 1.25 -97 1.18 
Ee A a 1.24 1.22 .97 ae Bien. 2.ee 1.09 1.29 1.29 .99 
S2-82.9...... *Elwood Terrace 1.27 Boat Soar 0.08 1.14 1.25 1.16 1.13 1.34 1.34 1.02 Kettleman Hills 
33-33 .9. io ae vr Es cans Bee wrk 8 - bee tome kD 1.17 1.388 1.38 1.06 <s aa ‘ 
34-34.9..... 1.32 a bas | 1.37 1.22 1.33 1.35 1.2 ieee (eine aon - 1.23 . 
$5-85.9..... 1.35 5 1.42 uc. TS a * i: a 
36-36.9...... 1.39 n 1.46 1.29 1.33 1.31 ° 
37-37.9...... 1.43 4 1.51 1.32 1.37 1.358 
38-38.9..... as - 1.56 1.36 1.42 1.39 
39-39.9...... ° 1.61 1.40 eae 1,43 
40-40.9...... fs 1.66 1.43 igus 


*F. o. b. ship. 
tAlso MeKittrick, 


Kern River, Kern Front and Round Mountain $0.70 thru 19.9 gravity; no higher gravity quoted. 


**Except Lakeview Area. 
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TRANSACTIONS IN OIL STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE | 
} 
Last Transactions Week Ended Feb. 20, 1937 
6 1937 Listed e ar Current Div. Sales Week's 
High Low High Low Shares Value Cc ompany Dividend Paid Shares High Low Last Change 
125 ‘4 75 114 101 788,675 NP. heine prada Corp 50cQ Jan. 20, 37 2 700 110 5¢ 108 7 108 7 xX 
35% 265% 3514 30% 2,664,901 $25 Atlantic Refining Co. 50c Dec. 15, 36 24.800 34% 33% 34 0 
118% 109 116% 112 148,000 $100 do i opfd A $1.00 Feb. 1, 37 100 1 15 115 115 1 
28 3% 13% 41 35% 390,223 $10 Barber Co., Inc. - 50¢ Dec. 20, 36 36.200 “41 3634 103, $ 23% 
284% 14% 35% 26% 2,247,974 5 Barnsdall Corp. be ecw 25e¢ Feb. 1, 37 29,500 BB 54 31% 32 13% 
30 8% 29% 26 1,444,970 N.P. Colonial Beacon Oil Co........ : 2 90 29 28 29 0 
17% 11% 17 3 15% 13,983,287 N.P. Consolidated Oil reve eer 20¢ Feb. 15, 36 53,800 167% 1614 1614 5¢ 
106% 101 1057 105 % 132,77 N.P. do pfd F kis asiacs $1.25 Dec. 1, 36 
447% 28% 45% 42% 4,682,662 $5 Continental Oil Co. eax oer 25e Dec. 15, 36 16,100 45 3¢ 14 414 34 
13% 6% 17% 12% 1,098,618 25 Houston Oil Co. v.t.c........... 2 ; 34,900 16 5% 1534 34 
15% 4\% 22% 12% 1,207,132 10 Indian Refining Co... ; ; 2.700 184 1614 17 14 
51% 13 35% 23 40,000 100 Louisiana Oil Re fining Cc ‘orp. fd. alg aval tite 240 291; 28h, 28h 0 
6% 2u 634 434 305,000 $l Maracaibo Oil Exploration Co... . eecese 26,000 *6 34 6 614 0 
30% 174 32% 29\% 1,855,912 $10 Mid-Continent Pet. Corp....... 75e¢ Dec. 1, 36 8.200 31% 305 3134 1 
29% 16% 29% 26% 1,399,345 N.P. Mission C eee eee 45c Dec. 18, 36 2,000 284 27 734 27% le 
18 12% 19% 17% 6,563,377 N.P. CUO CNIS. 6 oie hn whee kaw as 35e Dec. 15, 36 39,500 1914 1834 19 14 
23% 11% 28 22% 1,000,000 Peers Pacific Western Oil C ‘orp... ae 65c Dec. 18, 36 7.600 27 Le 2634 2634 1% 
20 5% 124% 17% 16 4,699,885 5 Pan Amer. Pet. & Transp. Co.... 60c Dec. 21, 36 100 16 16 16 34 
4% 1% 4 2% 199,370 N.P. Panhandle Prod. & Ref’g. Co... .. woh § vadieles 5.300 314 3 314 4 
74% 18% 884 60 17,994 $100 a ea ; mwas 430 66 7% 62 6234 314 
18% 12% 20% 17\% 2,153,444 5 Petroleum Corp. of America. ... 40c Dec. 24, 36 8,200 2014 19 bg 20 . yy 
52% 38% 57 49l6 4,152,836 NP. Phillips Petroleum Co......... $1.00C Dec. 1, 36 23.300 56 54 4% —2 
18% 8 19% 16% 150,000 160 Pierce Oil Corp. 8% cum. pfd. : rae 6.900 19 17% 1I8kg + % 
3% 1% 4 3% 2,500,000 N.P. Pierce Petroleum Corp.......... 50,900 | Bly 1 + %& 
27% 11% 27 24% 1,050,000 5 UIE GIEES « o's ckiceceeccveses 25e Dec. 22, 36 8.600 26 3% 25% 263% lo 
24% «216 24% 19% 3,038,370 N.P. Pure Oil Co.... ror crericva write « ome ‘ 128,100 225, 20 ly 2014 254 
118 91% 107 99 167,640 $100 do See es £05 64a $1.50 Jan. 1, 37 1.800 *107 105 106% + 1% 
133% 103 112% 108 130,000 100 do | Saher $2.00 Jan. 1,37 L770 lll 110% LLL 1 
118% v4 18% 17 927,305 10 Quaker so, oil & Refg eer 20c Dec. 15, 36 900 18 17% 18 } \4 
44 30% 47\% 4l 1,244,383 N.P. Seaboard Oil of Del...... as 25¢ Dec. 15, 36 4,300 1314 12 12% 1% 
28% 14% 34% 26% 13,070,625 N.P. Shell Union Oil Corp............ 25ce Dec. 15, 36 33,600 «3434 311% 34% + 3% 
127 102 105% 102% 400,000 $100 do __—ipfd. er $1.3734 Jan. 1, 37 2.100 1047% 10234 10234 2% 
6% 3% 4% 3% 461,000 16 Simms Petroleum Co............ **$1.00 Jan. 9, 37 1.400 1 3% 3% 0 
47% «19% = 47 42 1,008,549 15 GU I 6 conic scnccsscs. ae 2900 «454% «48448 21% 
132 97% 102% 99 120,000 100 do Se aaa $1.50 Feb. 1, 37 100 102 101% 102 4 
17% 2% 19% 16% 31,151,075 15 Socony Vacuum Oil Co.......... 25¢ Dec. 15, 36 121.800 19% 1834 is% + k 
47% 35 50 434 13,014,754 N.P. a Ge GUIS cs cs cc cccceces 30c Dec. 15, 36 25.400 *50 18 3% 9% + %& 
4846 32% 50 461% 15,215,677 $25 See Ge I oe civ ecavouwaces $1.25 Dec. 15, 36 13.800 19 34 18 34 19 0 
31 25 32 31 145,441 10 PR IOS eo rccvntsctetccene $1.00 Dec. 26, 36 ¥ 
70% 51% 75% 67% 26,200,825 25 S. O. New Jorsey............... $1.25 Dec. 15, 36 124.100 *75 84 12% ™4%+41% 
91 70 77% 7 2,019,093 N.P. Sun Oil pe ata baie gale eck Wate ets 25cQE Dec. 15, 36 300 75 74% 75 + 2 
125 118 125 12 100,000 $100 ER ERR ere $1.50Q Dec. 1, 36 120 123 122 123 5 
6% 3 7% 4% 966,979 $1 Superior Be RACER cascades «sea «mea a 84,100 *75¢ 61% 7 34 
55% 28% 59% 50% 9,851,236 $25 poe eee 25e Jan. 1, 37 19,800 55 4g 534 544 \% 
15\% 7% 16% 13% 930,570 10 Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co..... 25c Aug. 1, 36 16.600 16% 145% 1434 1% 
21% 19 21% 20% 5,873,000 $10 Tide Water Associated Oil Co... . 15¢ Dec. 1, 36 24,700 913% 20 by 21 \% 
106 1005 108 105% 695,503 $100 do fd. ce BP Becadeves $1. 50 Jan. 2, 37 2.800 10614 106% 10614 le 
284% 20% 28\% 25 1, 4,386,070 $25 Union oil of California........ 25cQ Feb. 10, 37 24.800 27 26 2% 1% 
315% 22% 314% 26% 1,200,000 N.P. Union Tank Car Co............ 30cQ Dec. 1, 36 2.700 301% 29% 30% 0 
2% ke 1% 1\% 759,538 N.P. Warner Quinlan Co... eas heat | saeeiawathen 5,000 1% 1% i” + & 
5\% 2% 6% 4% 431,443 5 H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Co... .. 8,900 6% 55% 5% - 14 
*New high. tNew low. Ex-div. *Dividends of liquidation. 
C Unclassified.’ . E also 6% stock_dividend. 
~ x | ‘ y 1 ry 
STANDARD OIL STOCKS ON NEW YORK CURB MARKET 
Last Transactions Week Ended Feb. 20, 1937 
1936 1937 Listed Par Current Div. Sales Week's 
High Low High Low Shares Value Company Dividend Paid S hares High Low Last _Change 
18 12% =«#24119 15% 36,000 $25 Borne Scrymser Co............. 75e Oct. 15, 36 1, 350 *19 16% “188% + 1% 
50 39% SoO5 1 46 200,000 50 Buckeye Pipe Line Co........... $1.00 Dec. 15, 36 150 *5 1 50 50% +41% 
124% 105 115 110% 120,000 25 ¢ concn chads Se $1.50 Dec. 21, 36 250 115 114% 115 3 
39 19% 38 34% 6,974,356 $5 Creole Petroleum Co............ 25e¢ Dec. 15, 36 4,800 35 1% 35 354 - 
47% 38% 47% 46 50,000 $50 Eureka Pipe Line Co............ $1Q Feb. 1, 37 , 
80 57 87 77 8,985,662 N.P. Humble Oil & Refg. Co.. pees 50c Dec. 26, 36 4,600 86 34 85 \% 864 le 
24 19% 22% 21 26,965,078 N.P. ee ED ree °25cS Dec. 1, 36 11,900 *22\4 21% 22% + 
24 19% £22 : ne rors N.P. do regmtered............. 25cS Dec. 1, 36 1,000 *22 21% 22 + \ 
9 5% 12% 1% 300,000 $10 Indiana Pipe Line Co.......... 20c Dec. 17, 36 2,400 "126 10% 12% +2\% 
39 32 364% 33.54 14,324,088 N.P. International Pet. Co........... °75cS June 1, 36 10,800 #361 34% 36% + 1% 
38% 33% #=35 | ee ec eee SS ott oe ; 100 35 35 35 a 
15% 9\% 11% 10 509,000 $12.50 National Transit Co............ 35e Dec. 15, 36 2,200 11% 10% 10% % 
6% 4\% 5% 3% 100,000 5 New York Transit Co........... 15c S.A. Oct. 15, 36 100 #5 3% 5% 5% 0 
9% 4 7 120,000 10 Northern Pipe Line Co.......... 35ce Jan. 2, 37 1,200 9% 8 8% | 
110% 104% 111% 109% 562,122 100 SE a | errr $1.50Q Dec. 15, 36 400 111% 111 111% + a) 
8% 5 % 5% 394,000 $1 Penn Mex Fuel Co........... . 50c Dec. 21, 36 100 8 8 8 - 
44 32% 48 44 1,142,671 10 South Penn Oil Co............. 90c Dec. 29, 36 1,600 164 16 46 —1 
1% 3% 6% 5 100,000 25 Southern Pipe Line Co.......... 10c Sept. 1, 36 300 5% 5 8% 5% Ly 
60 44 42 38 35,000 10 South West Pa. Pipe Lines...... $1.00 Dec. 28, 36 50 39% 39% 39% + % 
23% 17% 20% 19% 2,604,801 50 Cee ; 35c Dec. 15, 36 3,600 20 19 58 19% Oo 
14% ll 13% ll 182,803 25 Sy Ge ROS Satan ceaweceeads 25c¢ Dec. 19. 36 800 *13 44 13 13% + le 
40 21% 42% #£«33 753,740 25 a Serre ree = 50 Dec. 21, 36 5,500 *42% 38% 424% +4 
107% 7 105% 104% 120,000 100 do 5% Sv aieenscess 25Q Jan. 15, 37 125 10434 10414 104% % 
13% 5% 17 13 34,158 15 Swan Finch Oil Corp........... rah RaRE 100 16 16 16 0 
*New high. tNew low. °Imperial Oil Spec. 37 4c Dec. 1, 36. International Pet. Spec. 50c June 1, 36 
x Ex dividend. ‘ 
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Positions Wanted 


YOUNG CERAMIC ENGINEER, also trained in 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Chemistry, 
Mathematics and Geology, desires opening in 
oil refining industry. Now employed as mana- 
ger of an oil retailing company and can fur- 
nish excellent recommendations. No Experi- 
ence. Address Box 405. 





OPPORTUNITY WANTED by university gradu- 
ate, 31, married. Experienced in advertising 
and merchandising petroleum products. Whole- 
sale, retail selling experience including man- 
agement of stations. Previously employed by 
major. Now employed by independent as 
assistant to manager. Desire change offering 
future and responsibility. Address Box 399. 


Situations Open 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED DUBBS OPERATOR 
for full flashing unit. State age, reference and 
address with telephone number. 

Address Box 403 


EXPERIENCED LUBRICATING OIL 
MEN wanted by an old established house. 
Must be experienced. Have openings in Michi- 
gan, Indiana and Wisconsin. Give all details. 
Address Box 406. 


For Sale 


LUBRICATING OIL & GREASE 
BUSINESS FOR SALE 
Established Oil 


SALES- 





lubricating and Grease 


business in good Pennsylvania City. 
Ample buildings, equipment, tankage, 
kettles, ete. Private railroad siding 


Main thoroughfare and close to business 
section. Property must be disposed of at 
once. Very attractive proposition. Full 
details by appointment. If interested 
don’t delay. 


Address Box 407 


care National Petroleum News 

















Equipment Wanted 


2500-GALLON SEMI-TRAILER 


and tank, 10 to 


20 thousand storage tank, one four wheel trailer 
with 1500 to 2000 gallon compartment tank. 
Must be in good condition Harsha Oil Co., 
West Union, Ohio 


Business Opportunities 





SALE AND - re 
o 


GASOLINE-and-OIL COMPANIES 
BULK PLANTS and JOBBING CONCERNS 
Confidentially Negotiated 
WM. WISHAR 
Broker of Oil Marketing Properties 
2331 Grandview, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 











Professional Services 





PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
An Exclusive Petroleum Testing 
Laboratory 


Equipped For All Known Tests and 
Research in Petroleum Products 
3953 Castello Ave., Chicago 
Telephone—Spalding 3578 








ROYAL E. BURNHAM 
Attorney-at-Law 
Patent and Trade Mark Practice 
Exclusively 


511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATIONS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 bo gg Ave., 
NEWARK, N. 
Telephone Bigelow 3.4020 

















Oil and Royalty Stocks on New York Curb 








Temmectionn Week Ended Feb. — Bie 





936 1937 Par Sales *s 
Hick Low High Low Value Company Shares High Low Last Prewing 
24% 1% N.P. American Maracaibo. . 11,600 2 17 2 le 
ah 3X 12% 784 N.P. Arkansas Nat. Gas.... 10,100 113% 104 10% % 
81 3% 13% 7% NP. do | Pe. 52,500 1134 105 11h i 
10% 7% 10% 9% = $10 do pfd tatrancrirna la 6,000 103% 10 , 10% Ms 
7% 6% 84 6% $1 Ashland bil & Refg. 19,100 81, 7% AP ‘4 
27% 16% 2% 24% N.P. British Amer. Oil coup. _ 100 25% 25% 25% 4 
4% 1% 2% 2% $% Carib Syndicate. ..... 7,600 2% 2% 2% 0 , 
78 4 5% 4% N.P. Cities Service........ 58,100 AM 4% 4 Mm + 48 

66 41% 60 503, N.P. a6: ‘pit>....-.. 1,800 5435 «= 50% 544% + 2% 
6% 3% 5% 5 N.P. do pfd. B.. . ; ot : 

63 40 58 464% N.P. do pfd._ BB. 50 19 16% 19 

5% N.P. Colon Oil Corp. a . 

10% % «10% 814 $1 Columbia Oil & Gas. 18,200 9 18M 854 - +) 
3% 2 3% 2% 8 $10 Consolidated Royalty . 400 2% 2% 2% is 
4% 1% 4% 3 $1 Cosden ro iO eee 13,500 3h 13 . aaa 

38% 6% 38% 28% $100 ae eee 3,200 36% 3 ; 34 + 3 
2% 1% 2% 2 N.P. Crown Comal Pet.. 23,600 25% 2% 2 6 0 
2% % 25% 1% N.P. Crystal Oil Refg.. 400 L% 1% 1% - & 

18% 9 18% £16 $5 Darby Petroleum. ..: . 14,100 1854 17% 17% vs 
6% 1% 1% 54% N.P. Derby - & Refg..... 2,900 6% 6% 6% — %\% 

81 25% 88 16 N.P. ie” pce 3 eee Chaos ; 

59 54 63% 57% $25 Gulf Oil Comp... 9,300 6014 38 58 ae 
6% 2% 4% 3% N.P. Indian = Illg. Oil A 200 41,4 41 4% — 

6% 3 4% 3% N.P. Sh, Se eS 300 4s ‘@ 4 0 
5% 2% 8% 5\% $l Kirby ena” _4,800 7% 634 7 % 
2 le 2% $25 Leonard Oil Dev.... 55,300 2% 2 i. er 

17% 7™ 19% 16% N.P. Lion Oil Refg........ 6,400 18 34 17% 18% na 

14% 9% 144% 411% N.P. Lone Star Gas....... 10,200 13 125 12 34 a. 

22\% 12 29 25 N.P. scones —s Bie? oh Sh 600 28 28 28 + 4 
4 1 4% 3% N.P. exico-Ohio Oil. .... . , : Bs, Faas 
a8 i ll 3 38 $1 Michigan Gas & Oil.. 16,200 "11 8% 10% + 2% 
6% 2% 7 5% N.P. Mid. States Pet. A vtc. 13,500 *7 64 6 Ys + 
2% ey 2 1% N.P a. ee 6,900 *2 li 1% 0 
BY 5 1% 6 $10 Mountain Producers. . 6,100 7h 7% 7% oO 

2: 17% «419% #17 N.P. National Fuel Gas... . 2,100 186 18 18 | - 4 
45% 2% 6 4% 5 New Bradford Oil... . 225 5% 5% 54 + 
8% 3% 6% 5% 5 North Central apa é 400 5h 3% 5% — 

\% a4 \y $l North European. 28,400 % ly 1G A 

17% 12 14% 13% $5 Oil Stocks Ltd. eee: 100 135% F135 135% A 

10% 3% 9% Th $1 Pantepec of Vencouel. 44,600 814 r % 7 % - A 

Ys le ve %  25c Producers R. Cor 2,800 le Ts vs is 

20 3 15 10 N.P Red Bank Oil....... 2,300 14% 13% 14 0 
L\% ve 1% 3% 6ON.P Reiter-Foster Oil. .... 15,200 Lhe 1% i% + \& 
2% 4 * "$25 Richfield Oil pfd..-.. 

19% 4% 13% 10% $1 Root Petroleum. . 6,200 12) LL 3% 1% - % 

23 14% 18 16% $20 do conv. pr. pia. 200 1614 16" 16% 4 
4% 1% 6% 4% N.P. Ryan Consolidatec 3,100 536 5 5% % 

11\% 6% 10% > NP. Southland Royalty. . 1,900 101 9% 9% 8 
5 2% 4% 4 $1 a ee 37,800 47 134 1% + 

49 45 50 454 3 do _ ee 500 19 18k 19 0 
9% 5% 7% 6% N.P. Texon Oil & Land.... 4,100 74 6% 6% \4 
8 2% 9% 4. i Venezuela Mex....... 3,400 91 Ble 834 be 
3 1% 3% 1% $1 Venezuela Petroleum. 10,200 3% 2% 2% 0 

ll 5% 12% 8% $1 Woodley Petroleum. . 600 101 101 10% “4 
*New high. tNew low. 


New York Bonds 


Week Ended Feb. 20 














High Low Last Cc hange 





New York Curb Bonds 


Week Ending Feb. 20 





High Low Last Change 











Cities Serv. 5s 66 7634 4 76% V4 
Atlantic Refg. deb. ds... 10138} 101% 101s Le Cities Serv. 5a '50 7714 2654 5% 
Houston Oil 5 gs "40... . 103}¢ 102% 103 Ms Cities Serv. G. 54s 42.. 10134 100 44 10184 ly 
Pan Amer. Pet. of Calif.6s 57 53 57 +] % Empire O & R5 Ms "42 921, 91% 9134 4 
do _6s_ ctfs, "40... 574 53 a7 tl% Valvoline Oil 7s °37 991, 99 991 M 
Pure Oil 114s 50 127 120 12014 81,4 
do 44s °50 1047 104%, 104% 0 
Richtie ld Oilot C alif. 6s 65 2 62% os + 2% 
do 6s ctfs 6054q Olly Oth % 7 i. . 
Shell Union Oil 3 34851... 999s 97 k4 2238 i Oil Div idends 
Skelly Oil 4s 51 101 100% 100% 2 vat Lies 
Socony-Vacuum 34s °50 1031¢ LlO4l, 105 +I Dividends Waiting Payment 
S.O.N.J.5 ys... 99% Ro aie 4 Company Amount Record Payable 
» sapeog fae oe gy . a4 * "52 52 be be Atlantic Refg. q 25c Feb. 23. Mar. 1 
ad acai rac eek ae = = Buckeye ky Line.. $1.00 Feb. 19 Mar. 15 
Canfield Oil . $1.00 Mar 20 Mer. 3} 
° N ; — do__—pfd. Mar. 20 Mar. : 
Pittsbu roh Stock Exe. Che oe ow Mfg. Co. ‘q “$1.00 Mar. 5 a: 29 
. ee pe aa ‘ _ « 937 do extra 50¢ Mar. 5 ar. 29 
Franssctions Week Euded Pcb. 1, _ ~ Consolidated a q. . $1.25 Feb. 15 Mar. 1 
Change Continental Oil. . 25¢ Mar.1 Mar. 29 
Over Devonian Oil q 25c Feb. 27 Mar. 15 
Sales High Low Last_Week El Dorado Oil Wis. q.. ..40e Feb. 19 Mar. 1 
Ark. Nat. Gas 533° (11 1 i 13% Gulf Oil Corp. ... .25¢ Mar. 15 April 1 
do pfd 126 10%, 10 10 4 Hancock Oil A QC Bextra 12sec Feb. 15 Mar. 1 
tCities Serv 422 134 1 41, 4 do 25c Feb. 15 Mar. 1 
Col. Gas & Elec 937 181 17% 18 be Humble Oil & Rete 37 boc Mar. 2 Apr. 1 
fCol. Oil & Gaso 167 B85 Be Be Louisiana Land & Explor. 
Devonian Oil 128 24% WM Wh 1h q ' le Mar. | Mar. 15 
Lone Star Gas 3535 13 125, 12% 0 Lone Star Gas. . 20e Mar. 20 Apr. 20 
tdo 6% p.c. pfd 50 113° «113 13 0 McColl-Frontenac q.... .20c Feb.15 Mar. 1 
Mountain Fuel Parattine Co. Int $1.00 Mar. 10) Mar, 27 
Supply 16,523 12 10 115, +1% do pfd. q $1.00 Apr. | Apr. 15 
Phoenix Oil 1,500 10 10 10 05 Phillips Pet 50c Feb. 5 Mar. 1 
do  pfd 550 15 15 5 0 Plymouth Oil Qe Mar.3 Mar. 31 
Peh. Oil & Gas 3,333 the lh + 2h do extra 10 Mar. 3 Mar. 31 
Plymouth Oil 10 25% 225% 25% "4 Quaker State Oil q. 20c Feb. 28 Mar. 15 
Shamrock Oil & Socony-Vacuum 25c Feb. 18 Mar. 15 
Gas 2,457 7M 7 7% «(0 Southern Pipe Line 20¢ Feb. 15 Mar. 1 
do pfd 173) 15 I lo ho Standard of Calif. q 25c Feb. 15 Mar. 15 
‘Stand. Oilof N.J. 1,687 7544 1% 75% 31% do extra.. <n Feb. 15 Mar. 15 
Waverly Oil Works Standard of Indiana q.. .25c Feb. 15 Mar. 15 
\ 110) 8 3 8 ba do extra.. 15¢ Feb. 15 Mar. 15 
i Unlisted Stand. of Ky. q 25c Feb. 27 Mar. 15 
Stand. of Nebraska De “ed 4 A lg 29 
‘ NJ —-_ Standard of Ohio 256 Feb. 27 ar. 15 
£ levela ne Stock Exe. do pfd. q $1.50 Mar. 3 Apr. 15 
' ~ S 25 ‘eb. 25. Mar. 15 
Transactions Week Ended Feb. 20. 193% san b ag C “old $1.50 —_ 10 pa 7 
Change Swan Finch 7% pfd. Ac..$2.624g Mar.2 Mar. 16 
Over Texas Corp. 50¢ Feb. 15 April 1 
Sales High Low Last Week Texas Pacific Coal & Oil. 10c Feb. 8 Mar. 1 
Canfield Oil ; Tide Water Assoc... l5e Feb. 9 Mar. 1 
do pfd 20 105 105 105 +95 lide Water Assoc. $4.50 
Nat'l Retining 1,800 121, 83, 12 +3le pfd. Int. q. $1.12 % Mar. LO “sd 1 
do pfd 11 95 95 95 0 Union Tank Car q 40c Feb. 15 Mar. 1 
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THE [JEU SOUTHWEST 812’s 


y\ ...0s Mader os 
Lomeceaw’s Skyscrapec! 


Designed 
and built for 


PROFITABLE 


*OPERATION~ 
Today 
and 
Tomorrow! 






















Dependable performance has been an out- 
standing characteristic of Southwest Pumps 
for more than twenty years. And now, more 
than ever, dependability, accuracy and safety 
are built into every Series 812 Southwest 
Gasoline Business Machine—the modern 
computing pump. 

Southwest Gasoline Business Machines are 
designed and manufactured in the heart of 
the great Texas oil fields—in the section with 
the greatest producing and refining capacity. 
These fine, modern gasoline pumps have 
proved their dependable performance under 
the most adverse operating conditions, day-in 
and day-out . . in the oil fields and in remote 
points .. in bitter cold and torrid heat. 

These modern pumps not only give de- 
pendable performance, they have dependable 
design. Southwest Gasoline Business Machines 
are correctly designed with classic beauty as 
modern and as lasting as a new skyscraper! 

Go modern! Service stations everywhere 
are modernizing . . to attract customers and 
build profits. Be sure that the pumps you buy 
are truly modern with beauty that endures. . 
buy Series 812 Southwest Gasoline Business 
Machines! 


WRITE TODAY! 


~_“a 4S SERS RE SE SE = SH © ee 
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SOUTHWEST PUMP COMPANY, 
Dept. N 237 Bonham, Texas. 

Without obligation, tell me about SOUTH- 
WEST 812's. 
Name 
Address 
City State ‘ 
(PASTE ON PENNY POSTAL) , 

, 
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gives you 
greater SAFETY 
and PERFORMANCE 


Four-wheel-drive gives the same increased safety, perform- 
ance, and economy that are found in four wheel brakes . . . and 
likewise four-wheel-drive is another advancement which adds 
appreciably to safe, dependable, and economical perform- 
ance of trucks ... In the FWD the power is scientifically dis- 
tributed over the four wheels thus reducing the stress on each 
driving axle by one-half and increasing tire mileage. More of 
the engine power — 88.2 % —is available for moving the load. 


Power on the front wheels gives more positive steering ... 
the driving force is always in the same direction that the 
front wheels are turned. Two independent sets of four 
wheel brakes are features in the FWD .. . the FWD Truck is 

unmatched for safety — speed and performance. 






THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO CO. 
CLINTONVILLE, WISCONSIN 
Canadian Factory, KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


FOUR-WHEEL-DRIVE 


TRUCKS 


sme SAPES Tt ew CK ON 
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IEVELOPMENTS 


iN 


PETROLEUM 


SI ARKETING 


_ HE problems betore the marketing branch of the oil industry today are analyzed 
A in a most workmanlike manner in the accompanying paper and, although it 
is long, it deserves the study of every man engaged in oil marketing and will hold 


his attention if he starts to read it. 


The author does not attempt to find the solution of the problems of oil mar- 
keting, but he does throw new light on such points as the status of the independent 
jobber today, the underlying cause of the adoption of the so-called Iowa Plan, the 
tank wagon price to the consumer, the reasons for the continued expansion of re- 


tailing marketing outlets by the integrated oil companies and so on. 


Such an 


analysis warrants a good deal of further study and comparison with conditions in 


other industries. 


Mr. Swensrud’s connection in the oil industry is with a company which is 
primarily a marketing enterprise and he has given many years of time to the study 
of the various problems of oil marketing—Editor. 


By SIDNEY A. SWENSRUD* 





for pipeline gathering and delivery into 


integrated company being charged with, 
crude oil at the well price plus pipeline 
tariff rates was unable to make gasoline 
at a cost as low as the prevailing refinery 
prices. In other words, a marketing com- 
pany buying its gasoline in the wholesale 
market during those years had a better 
marketing margin than did the refiner- 
marketer. 

The margin between the wholesale price 
of regular grade gasoline in Oklahoma 
and the retail price of similar gasoline in 
50 representative U. S. cities shows a 
steady downward trend through the whole 
9-year period, with the exception of 1934, 
when the trend was temporarily inter- 
rupted by the NRA Code. The figures are 
shown in Table II (prices are exclusive 
of taxes): 


(Presented at the Annual Meeting of the the refinery and the cost of processing a i 
ese i B : : Average Margin 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- the crude into the typical refined products Retail of Retail 
lurgical Engineers, New York, Feb. 18) indicated in the Bureau of Mines reports Price of Price Price over 
for the Oklahoma-Kansas-Missouri dis- Regular ofGaso- Whole- 
‘ Gasoline line at Okla. sale 
trict. From such total was then deducted in 50 U.S. Refineries Pricein 
the wholesale value of the products other Cities —-Conte Cents Okis.—Cents 
than gasoline and the balance of expense 1928 oo ; eae : ” 2.98 ; 
" _n Tus Paper we should like to begin remaining was assumed to be the cost of RO cae 17.92 7.60 10.32 
& 7 5 5 
by reviewing the data on margins; we gasoline produced’. as Pon ce. Pry id oa _— 
shall then discuss some of the more cur- The gasoline cost figures arrived at and 1 RAC 13.30 4.50 8.80 
. 9) 
rent marketing problems; and, finally, we _ the wholesale refinery prices in Oklahoma 7933 ---------- 12-41 ry bye 
should like to give some consideration to for the years in question are shown be- 1935 .......... 13.55 5.35 8.20 
the question of what are the main urges low: 1936 ........-. 14.00 5.86 - 8.24 


to marketing expansion, or over-expan- TABLE I As seen in these figures, the reduction 
sion, in the oil industry. ‘. - c in the overall margin from the 1928-30 era 


Margins 


In the paper for 1932, some comparisons 


of Gaso- of Gasoline 
line at Okla. at Okla, 
Refineries Refineries Refinery Profit 


to the present time has been about 2 cents 
a gallon. It would, I think, be wrong to 


Cente Cents Margin (A—B) conclude that all this reduction has come 
were shown for the years 1929, 1930 1931, per Gal. per Gal. Cents per Gal. out of marketing as such. The margin 
of the margin between the refinery cost 1928 -.-.. 6.80 Fd 17 registered by this comparison is properly 
of gasoline in Oklahoma, the market price 1930 |... 6.70 6.15 Loss 0.55 speaking, a transportation and marketing 
in Oklahoma, and the average retail price 1931 ... 4.60 3.62 Loss 0.96 margin, and probably at least half of the 
in 50 representative U. S. cities. These 933 |”) 3.90 AY Loss 0.40 reduction has been in the item of trans- 
figures indicated a small margin for the 1934 ..... 5.50 4.60 Loss 0.90 portation of gasoline, either directly or in 
refiner in 1929 between his gasoline cost j§3a °° S30 br oes the form of crude oil, from the crude oil 


and the wholesale price, which, however, 
had turned into a loss by 1931. The mar- 
gin between either refincvy costs or whole- 
sale prices and the 50 cities retail price 
showed a continuous decline during the 
three years. 


We have now worked out these figures 
on a similar basis for a longer period, 


The above figures tell a story familiar 
to everyone in the industry, namely that 
from 1931 through 1934 the refiner pay- 
ing for, or the refinery department of an 


sources to bulk stations. 

These reductions in transportation have 
resulted from several factors, principally 
the substitution of water, truck transport, 
or pipeline shipments for rail shipments, 


(1) A summary of the detailed calculations are as follows: 


Oklahoma Refinery Gasoline Costs 


viz., from 1928 through 1936. The refinery (Based on Refining one 42-Gallon Barrel of Crude) 


: : : Price Gather- Value Balance Gal. of 
gasoline cost figures are slightly different of86° ing Mate Peectse- ehties- often. Gane Cost 
than in the earlier study owing to the use Crude  Plus3ec ing at Total Gasoline Against per Bbi. per 
of more accurate data now available on at Well Marketing Refinery Costs Products Gasoline of Crude Gallon 
: : 1928 . oc ce QRS $0.23 $0.38 1.92 0.50 $1.42 21.0 $0.068 
crude oil transportation and_ refinery i ++ 00 0:23 0:38 bey wr ay ane Dori 
costs. The method of arriving at refinery 1930 . sieuett 1.24 0.23 0.40 1.87 0.39 1.48 22.3 0.067 
: . ‘ 1931 . 0.65 y : .28 ’ .00 21. . 
gasoline costs in Oklahoma was to add to 1932 * O87 0.23 0.42 152 0:33 119 22'0 0.054 
gether the well price of crude oil, the rate 1933 . 0.62 0.20 0.42 1.24 0.33 0.91 17 0.042 
sorely 1934 . 1.00 0.35 0.46 1.61 0.41 1.20 21.8 0.055 
*Assistant to the president, Standard Oil Co. 1935 . 1.00 0.12 0.45 1.58 0.47 1.11 21.8 0. 
(Ohio). nag . » 1936 1.10 0.13 0.45 1.68 0.48 1.20 21.8 0.055 
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and to a slight extent reduction in rail 
rates. Gasoline exchanges among refiners 
have been an important item, but for the 
most part such exchanges are another 
method of substituting water or pipeline 
for rail movements. 


As for the balance of the reduction in 
margins which has come out of the 
marketing and as distinguished from the 
transportation end, the factors at work 
would seem to be the same ones which 
have been mentioned in the earlier papers, 
particularly the lower retail prices forced 
by the trackside and other cut-rate types 
of marketers. Also, as we shall point out 
later, there have been reductions in 
handling and delivery costs within the 
jobber function as distinguished from 
the major transportation savings, men- 
tioned above, from refinery to bulk sta- 
tion. 

The story of declining margins, how- 
ever, is not fully disclosed by analysis of 
regular grade gasoline alone. In 1930, 20 
or 30 per cent of the gasoline sold was 
premium grade on which the extra profit 
margin was around 1.5 cents a gallon. 
Today the percentage of premium gaso- 
line is almost negligible, the extra price 
and consequently the extra margin per 
gallon are lower (probably not over 1.5 
cent per gallon), and the premium grade 
is offset by the lower margin on third 
grade gasoline. 

Oil Ratio Lower 


On motor oil, the average retail selling 
price per gallon in 1930 probably was 
around $1.15 a gallon, in bulk; today, we 


believe, it is less than $1 a gallon, and the 
oil itself is higher quality, to say nothing 
of the extra expense of the cans in which 
a large proportion of oil is now sold. The 
cost of quart cans for a gallon of oil is 
about 10 or 12 cents and material prices 
are rising. Furthermore, the ratio of oil 
to gasoline has greatly diminished since 
1930. 

Against these reductions in margin on 
comparable sales items is the fact, of 
course, that oil companies today are sell- 
ing more accessory merchandise, includ- 
ing tires and batteries. The profit mar- 
gin on such sales, however, after deduct- 
ing the extra expense incurred probably 


is not large enough to constitute any sub- 
stantial offset to the decline in margins 
on gasoline and oil which have occurred. 
Coming to more immediate problems, it 
seems to me there are four essential mar- 
keting questions before the oil industry, 
to-wit: 
1. Who shall do the retail marketing? 
2. Who shall provide the capital facili- 
ties for marketing? 
3. What shall the gasoline price struc- 
ture be? 


4. How much rationalization machinery 
in the way of codes, legislation, and 
the like shall be had? 


Who Shall Do the Retail Marketing? 


I. Who Shall do the Retail Marketing? 

Many people seem to think that, so far 
as retailing is concerned, the question of 
who shall do the marketing has been 
settled finally and completely by the 
“Towa Plan.” The writer was born and 
raised in Iowa, but so far as this question 
is concerned, I’m afraid he’s from Mis- 
souri. 

What is the “Iowa Plan’? Is it merely 
the leasing out of a large proportion of 
major company owned stations? No, that 
had been going on for a long time before 
the Iowa Plan was heard of, purely as 
a matter of economy and to obtain the 
best efforts of individuals preferring to 
work for themselves. The distinction, we 


believe, is that under the Iowa Plan the 


major company leases out all its service 
stations and hence ceases to be a retailer 
or to post retail prices. 

One hears various reasons assigned for 
the adoption of the Iowa Plan, such as 
chain store taxes, the Robinson-Patman 
bill, social security taxes, etc. All of these 
probably are contributing factors, but 
none of them, we believe, has been the 
main reason. In most states where the 
Iowa Plan has been put into effect there 
either were no chain store taxes or none 
applicable to service stations. The Robin- 
son-Patman bill had not been heard of 
when the Iowa Plan was first put into 
operation, nor had the social security laws 
been enacted. 

In so far as these measures put a bur- 





ing a type of competition in retail marketing which comes from outside the oil industry. 
Mich., several months ago opened this $50,000 station, there, which has over 40,000 feet on two floors, mostly devoted to parking space. 


Ransom E, Olds, pioneer automobile 


manufacturer of Lansing, 
Servicing is complete to 


the point of including a restaurant which faces the pump island at the far side of the picture 
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den upon salary operations which is not 
borne by individual dealers, the latter 
form of operation, of course, is promoted 
at the expense of the former, and service 
stations, being small separately operated 
units can be shifted over to individual 
proprietors, in contrast to other activities, 
such as refining, which requires a large 
aggregation of workers in one place 
whose efforts must be closely co-ordinated 
and carefully directed. 

These reasons, however, concern merely 
the expense side of station operation, and 
from that standpoint other factors have 
been more important than those cited—- 
particularly the increase in service station 
wages for many companies and the short- 
ening of hours of salaried employes as 
compared with conditions three or four 
years ago. It was, of course, a vain hope 
on the part of service station workers is 
a whole that, in the absence of any simi- 
lar provisions as to individual dealers, 
high wage and low hourly schedules could 
be applied to company operated stations 
without causing a fundamental change in 
methods of operation. The experience of 
NRA, however, probably demonstrated as 
clearly as anything that the preservation 
of the small individual entrepreneur’s in- 
dependence and right to work as long as 
he pleases for as little as he chooses, is 
at least as sacred a part of the American 
economic and political system as the 
hopes and demands of wage earners. 


Leased During NRA 


It is noteworthy that the philosophies 
of these two groups come peculiarly into 
conflict in the retail end of the oil busi- 
ness, which is carried on largely in one- 
man units. The oil code sought to avoid 
this conflict by forbidding any effective 
change in status of operation; but even 
this could not prevail against the forces 
at issue, and widespread leasing of sta- 
tions had commenced even before the 
NRA expired. 

The foregoing factors constitute no rea- 
son per se for leasing all company sta- 
tions, however. That practice must be at- 
tributed to other reasons. One of these, 
we believe, is the desire to get increased 
gallonage into company stations through 
the more personal efforts and the greater 
price flexibility which are characteristic 
of individual dealer operations. Most 
large companies seem to have concluded 
that they can not permit salary stations 
to grant discounts to selected customers 
such as truck operators, but must have 
only one price for each product. 

Equally strong, however, seems the 
conviction that not all customers desiring 
to buy at retail can be induced to pay 
the same price, and the dealer seems bet- 
ter adapted than the salary operator to 
extend to certain classes of customers the 
necessary commercial discount. The ways 
in which this is done are many and varied. 
When a trucker sees on a dealer station 
a sign “Trucks Welcome Here,” for ex- 
ample, he is not likely to misunderstand 
the nature of the welcome. On certain 
heavily traveled routes three small green 
lights has become the accepted symbol 
of a discount to truckers. Suffice it to 
say that probably no truck operator 
whose retail gasoline purchases are at 
all substantial pays the full service sta- 
tion price. 


Drops Responsibility 
The last, and perhaps most important 


reason for leasing all stations is the fact 
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Reasons for Iowa Plan 


The following four reasons are given in 
the accompanying article by Mr. Swensrud 
for the larger oil companies withdrawing 
from direct salary operation of their retail 
outlets: 

“First, to save money—a reason which | 
becomes more important as gallonage per 
outlet declines, as wage and hour conditions 

| for salary employes become more rigid and 
chain store and employe taxes tend to be 
added. 

“Second, to gain  imcreased volume 
| through the more flexible price policy of 
| the individual dealer. 

“Third, to escape immediate responsibility 
for dealer margins. 

“Fourth, to avoid criticism and attack on 
the vulnerable point of subsidizing unprofit- 
able marketing operations.” 








that thereby the company ceases to have 
any direct responsibility for retail prices 
and, consequently, for the dealer margin. 
So long as a company sells both to dealers 
and at retail it must establish both dealer 
and retail prices, and by definition the 
differential between them, which is the 
dealer’s margin. By and large, however, 
dealers want wider margins, particularly 
since the code days, and the dealer is 
often persuaded that, if his supplier 
would only raise the retail price without 
increasing the dealer price, no harm 
would be done and the dealer would have 
his much desired extra margin. Naturally 
few things would appeal to the. major 
company supplier operating retail sta- 
tions more than to have a higher retail 
price, but long experience has made it 
clear that too high a retail price brings 
its own penalty through the opportunity 
it gives for open price cutting on the 
part of trackage stations and the like, and 
for secret discounting on the part of all 
other types of marketers. 


It is often difficult, however, to convince 
dealers of the reality and importance of 
these price making forces, and since the 
question of margins tends to become a 
semi-political one, there is thought by 
some to be an advantage in allowing re- 
tail dealers to settle for themselves the 
question of what the retail prices are to 
be, the major companies terminating 
their interest in price with the sale and 
delivery of the gasoline to the dealer, 
thereby divesting themselves of the whole 
responsibility for retail prices and dealer 
margins. 

If this last consideration is one of the 
main reasons for the complete leasing 
out of stations, then it is perhaps per- 
tinent to examine the question of whether 
the major supplying companies can thus 
easily shed the responsibility for dealer 
margins and can divorce themselves from 
all interest in and concern with retailing 
and retail prices. 


New Concept of Prices 


We do not believe they can. Certainly 
the assumption that the dealer under the 
competitive system can in some way fix 
the retail price to his own liking involves 
a new concept of price determination, 
namely that the competitive forces here- 
tofore operating to determine retail prices 
no longer are effective. Perhaps, however, 





this misconstrues the question, for prob- 
ably it is not so much that the major 
companies believe that the dealers can 
arbitrarily determine the retail price level 
as that the dealers have previously be- 
lieved that the major companies could do 
this and have insisted upon holding them 
responsible for retail price levels, and 
hence that it is better that the dealers 
should be allowed to find out for them- 
selves the reality of the competitive retail 
price making forces. 


In any case, it would seem that, in 
the end, the conclusion will become fairly 
well established that, under the competi- 
tive system, retail prices are beyond the 
arbitrary control of either dealer or sup- 
plier, but are fixed by the competition 
among all types of marketers and by the 
fundamentals of supply and demand. 
When this conclusion is reached it is hard 
to see how the suppliers will have escaped 
from any responsibility they previously 
appeared to have for the width of dealer 
margins, because they will still be es- 
tablishing the price to dealers and the 
difference between this and the actual 
retail prices will be the dealer margine. 


Furthermore, if experience in other 
lines of retailing is any index, retail deal- 
ers will be urging upon their suppliers 
efforts to maintain resale prices of their 
respective brands, so as to protect one 
retailer against the price cutting of other 
marketers handling the same kind of 
merchandise. 


Of course some advocates of the lowa 
Plan believe that by eliminating the prac- 
tice of basing the dealer price on a cer- 
tain amount or margin under the service 
station price whatever it is, the price to 
dealers henceforth will be freed or in- 
sulated off from the retail price level, in- 
stead of being borne down immediately 
when any reduction in the retail price 
takes place. But to suppose that the 
dealers’ supplier in the face of reduced 
retail prices, would fail to cut his price 
to dealers to whatever extent seemed 
necessary to protect them is to suppose 
that the whole nature of the industry 
has undergone a fundamental change. 


Will Protect Dealers 


For it must be realized, we believe, 
that the typical major oil company re- 
gards its jobbers and dealers as its mar- 
keting representatives. As one authority 
puts it in a letter, “They (the major com- 
panies) frankly state that jobbers and 
dealers are their distributing facilities 
and that they will give them any margin 
that is necessary to keep them in business 
.... Under the Iowa Plan, therefore, 
while the tank wagon price superficially 
may be somewhat more stable than the 
present marginal price, it will not be any 
unyielding Rock of Gibraltar . . . When, 
under the Iowa Plan, competition among 
marketers cuts the realized price down 
to a point which would mean economic 
funerals among the dealers, their sup- 
pliers either directly or indirectly will 
protect them. There will be cutting of the 
tank wagon price, either open or secret, 
or special concessions.” 

So much for the reasons. There are 
some interesting operating aspects of the 
Iowa Plan. One is the matter of rents 
received from dealers. There is much 
speculation as to whether the dealers 
may not conspire, as it were, to insist 
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upon lower and lower rentals if the leas- 
ing company, under the Iowa Plan, does 
not stand ready to resume operation of 
the station itself. Personally, we believe 
this is a rather limited danger because, 
if the rental price should get so low as 
to be a real bargain, new dealer bidders 
would appear willing to pay more. But 
it does seem likely that most of the major 
companies will be unable, as they have 
been heretofore, generally speaking, to 
obtain rents equal to their own “land- 
lord” costs. In such case, shall the dif- 
ference between rent and cost be con- 
sidered the equivalent of a price conces- 
sion to the dealer leasing the station? 


Status of Service? 


There is also the question of service. 
Many people fear that a lowering of the 
standard of service will result from the 
oil companies discontinuing the operation 
of their stations. We believe it is too 
early, however, to draw any final conclu- 
sions on this point. 


What, then, is the significance of the 
Iowa Plan? Being still from Missouri, 
we doubt that it represents any real solu- 
tion of marketing problems. Yet it must 
certainly be considered as a response to 
some rather strong impelling forces. In 
a sense it is, we believe, a logical con- 
clusion of developments which have been 
under way for a number of years. It has 
become trite to call attention to the over- 
expansion of oil marketing facilities, and 
most people have sensed that in some way 
this over-expansion has been, at least in 
part, the result of ulterior forces, rather 
than merely the attraction of marketing 
profits as such. We shall have occasion 
to examine this question further, but at 
this point we may say that the urge for 
marketing expansion originates largely in 
pressures and profits in other ends of the 
business. 


Such an over-expansion of marketing 
made the costs of marketing very high. 
And the attempt to keep prices high 
enough and margins wide enough to 
cover these bloated costs created, in turn, 
a splendid opportunity for open price 
cutters in the form of trackage stations 
and the like. There developed, therefore, 
a conflict between prices and costs, focus- 
ing in the dealer and jobber margins. The 
margin must be wide enough to keep.the 
over-expanded distribution facilities go- 
ing; on the other hand, cut prices must 
be met or the necessary volume of busi- 
ness would be lost. Some major 
companies tried to solve this latter part 
of the dilemma by selling to the price 
cutters as well as through their own dis- 
tribution systems. 


The dealers and jobbers, like the inde- 
pendent refiners, however, have no ulte- 
rior motives for their operations, conse- 
quently they are interested solely in mar- 
keting and refining margins as such. The 
dealer demands a wide enough margin on 
which to operate and make a little money. 
The supplier says, “We cannot get the 
retail price high enough to give you the 
margin you would like to have.” The 
dealer replies, “Then give me a cost price 
low enough so that at the retail price you 
think is necessary I will have sufficient 
margin.” But this would often mean a 
dealer price so low as to leave no profit 
for refining or for the jobbing end of the 
business. Nevertheless, the independent 


a2 


marketer points out that, on _ sales 
through its own operated stations, the 
integrated company nets back, after de- 
ducting expenses, a far lower amount per 
gallon than that at which it sells to its 
distributors, and the latter says, “Give 
me that net back price and I will be sat- 
isfied.” 


Retailing Expenses 


More and more the independent dis- 
tributor’s attack has centered upon the 
allegedly subsidized marketing of the ma- 
jor companies through their own retail 
outlets. Some data on what the major 
companies own retailing expenses have 
been are available from scattered sources. 
One of these is an analysis of “Retail Dis- 
tribution by Filling Station Chains,” made 
by the Bureau of the Census for 1930. 
The figures covered a total of 864 chains 
operating 30,058 stations; 24,085, or ap- 
proximately 80 per cent, of these were 
operated by sectional or national chains, 
presumably mostly integrated oil com- 
panies, the remaining 20 per cent being 
in local chains, defined as stations located 
in and around some one city. The ex- 
penses were not shown separately for 
the different types of chains, but we be- 
lieve the proportion of major company 
operated stations is so large that the 
figures may be considered representative 
of such operations. 


The expenses reported amount to 23.77 
per cent of sales. These were the retail 
expenses only. Quoting from the report, 
“It is strictly the operating expense of the 
stations and does not include tank truck 
transportation to the stations, nor central 
office administrative expense.” It did not 
include interest on capital invested, or on 
owned land, although 44 per cent of the 
stations were on owned rather than 
leased premises. The rent on the leased 
premises averaged 6.23 per cent of sales, 
or approximately 1.25 cents per gallon on 
gasoline sales. 


Applying to gasoline sales that propor- 
tion of the total expense which such gas- 
oline sales represented of the total sales 
(i. e., 85.02 per cent), it is found that to 
market the average gallon of gasoline 
through these stations cost about 4.90 
cents a gallon.(1) If we were to add a 
reasonable amount for interest on owned 
stations, we believe it is safe to say that 
the total retailing cost per gallon would 
be around 5.5 cents per gallon. 


Costs Per Gallon 


In 1934, in connection with the arbitra- 
tion of certain wage questions arising 
from a service station strike in Cleveland, 
figures were presented to the arbitrators 
concerning the operating costs of between 
500 and 600 service stations operated by 
nine companies in 1931 and 1932 and ten 
companies in 1933. These figures were 
quoted by the Labor Sub-committee of 
the Planning and Co-ordination Commit- 
tee under the Petroleum Code in a brief 
entitled, “Modification of Labor Pro- 
visions of Petroleum Code,” being ex- 
hibits R-1, R-2 and R-3 of that report. 


(1) This being 23.77 per cent applied to an 
estimated price of 20.6 cents per gallon received 
for retail sales of gasoline in 1930; this price is 
based on 19.95 cents a gallon for regular grade 
gasoline (the average price shown in the 
A. P. I. index for 50 U. S. cities), and 22.95 
cents for premium ace gasoline, estimated 
at 20 per cent of total sales, as reported in the 
National Petroleum News, Page 95, April 15, 


1931 


(See also National Petroleum News, 
Page 15, Sept. 5, 1934). 


Selecting only the expenses incurred at 
the station and using the same percent- 
age of such expenses as the gasoline 
sales represented of the total sales, re- 
tailing expense figures of 5.40 to 5.86 
cents per gallon of gasoline were arrived 
at, as shown below: 


Expense 
Applic- 
able to 

Total Gaso- 
Retail line 
Expense Only- 


(per per 
Avg. Gaso. Gallon Gal. of 
Sales % of $ of Gaso- 


Number per Gasoline Gaso. line 
o Month Salesto Sold) Sold 
Stations Gals. Total Cents Cents 


1931 .... 553 9,500 82.6 6.54 5.40 
1932 .... S21 8,800 83.3 6.78 5.64 
1983 .... 580 7,600 81.4 7.21 5.86 


The only other detailed expense figures 
published for gasoline retailing that we 
know of are those contained in the survey 
of motor fuel retail outlets in Allen 
county, Indiana (Ft. Wayne) made by the 
Petroleum Administrative Board covering 
the year 1934. It was found possible to 
obtain satisfactory data for 117 drive-in 
stations, out of a total of 411 retail out- 
lets in the county. For these stations, as 
shown in Table 4, Page 155, of the “Final 
Report of the Marketing Division of the 
Petroleum Administrative Board,” issued 
in June, 1936, the marketing costs ap- 
plicable to gasoline were as_ follows 
(classified by volume groups): 


Expense 

Applica- 

le to 

Total Gaso- 

Retail _line 

Expense Only- 

Avg. Month- (per per 

Number Gaso. Gallon Gal. of 

of Sales % of $ of Gaso- 

Stations per Gasoline Gaso. line 
Volume In Station Salesto Sold) Sold 
Group Group (gallons) Total Cents Cents 





I « 5 21,260 82.2 4.08 3.35 
II . 25 10,690 66.87 6.51 4.34 
BEL. ssc Oo 6,180 81.77 5.38 4.39 
IV 29 4,090 77.53 7.47 5.77 
a 2,340 81.02 8.50 6.88 
117 6,520 75.28 6.20 461 


These figures for Allen county, Indiana, 
are notably lower than the figures for 
the filling station chains and for the ma- 
jor company stations in Cuyahoga county, 
Ohio. It must be remembered, however, 
that the stations included in the Allen 
county study were not classified accord- 
ing to the type of operation, and undoubt- 
edly included a large proportion of dealer 
stations as well as those operated by in- 
tegrated companies. But in all of the 
cases studied it is notable that the costs 
of retailing applicable to gasoline were 
far higher per gallon of gasoline sold 
than the margins usually allowed to re- 
tail dealers, which ordinarily run from 
3.5 to 4.0 cents a gallon. 


As dealers have become more conscious 
of their position in the industry, the 
status of these high cost integrated com- 
pany retailing operations has become 
more and more embarrassing. Since the 
purpose of such retailing for many inte- 
grated companies evidently has not been 
primarily to make profits in marketing 
as such, the failure to make profits there- 
on has operated to only a negligible de- 
gree, if at all, to restrict the further ex- 
pansion of service station building by 
these same companies. 


But however determined these com- 
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panies may be to go on acquiring stations 
in order to have assured outlets and 
extra sales, it would be desirable never- 
theless to avoid some of the heavy losses 
on the operation of the stations, if pos- 
sible. Furthermore, to continue building 
more stations to be operated at a loss 
has the appearance of an untenable prop- 
osition, and one which naturally makes 
its sponsor highly vulnerable to political 
and semi-political attack by independent 
marketers who have entered the mar- 
keting field for the sake of making a 
profit in it as such. It should not, of 
course, be inferred frm this discussion 
that no large company’s marketing op- 
erations are profitable as such. There 
are a number of companies who came 
into the business originally as marketers 
or as marketers and refiners whose mar- 
keting operations, as such, are on a profit- 
able basis. 


Four Reasons Given 


But to return to the general status of 
integrated company retailing, we may 
summarize by saying that there have 
been several logical reasons for these 
companies withdrawing from direct sal- 
ary operation of their retail outlets. First, 
to save money—a reason which becomes 
more important as gallonage per outlet 
declines, as wage and hour conditions for 
salary employes become more rigid and 
chain store and employe taxes tend to be 
added; second, to gain increased volume 
through the more flexible price policy of 
the individual dealer; third, to escape im- 
mediate responsibility for dealer mar- 
gins; and fourth, to avoid criticism and 
attack on the vulnerable point of sub- 
sidizing unprofitable marketing opera- 
tions. 


To assume, however, that the Iowa Plan 
indicates that the integrated companies 
are retiring from marketing or that the 
Iowa Plan has solved their marketing 
problems in any important way, is to as- 
sume what is not the case. ‘When major 
companies cease to build new stations and 
when they sell, not merely lease for short 
periods, the stations they already own, 
then, and not until then, will they have 
withdrawn from retailing. 


In the meantime, they have merely sub- 
stituted a less expensive and perhaps a 
less burdensome and vulnerable method 
of operating the stations they do own. 
But it must not be overlooked either that 
one of the expenses of operating these 
retail stations will continue to be the dif- 
ference between the integrated company’s 
cost of owning and maintaining these sta- 
tions (including interest on the invest- 
ment, taxes, assessments, repairs, paint- 
ing, depreciation, ground rent paid, ad- 
ministration, accounting, and all other ex- 
penses connected with these properties) 
and the rent received from the dealers to 
whom the stations are leased. This, we 
fell certain, is and will continue to be a 
very large item. 


But if our analysis is true, then there 
would seem to be little reason for a com. 
pany whose retail operations are on a 
sound and profitable basis, to adopt the 
“Iowa Plan”, albeit it may find it well 
worth while to lease a goodly number of 
its stations to capable and enterprising 
individuals. 


Who Shall Supply the Capital 


Facilities for Marketing? 


We have suggested in the preceding 
section that there is as yet no indication 
that major companies are withdrawing 
from the ownership of stations, but in- 
stead are continuing to build more sta- 
tions. While there are no readily avail- 
able statistics covering the last two years, 
I believe it is a fair observation that, if 
anything, the major companies have spent 
or supplied more money for the building 
of new stations during the'‘last two years 
than for any previous similar period in 
a long time. 


So far as the general increase in the 
number of outlets during the last several 
years is concerned, that is evidenced by 
figures from the Bureau of the Census. 
For 1929, the bureau reported a total of 
124,038 filling stations. In 1933, the 
bureau’s figure was 170,404. For 1935, a 
special census report indicated the total 
had reached 196,649, an increase of about 
15.4 per cent over 1933. In 1934, the 
Petroleum Administrative Board made a 
detailed study of service station owner- 
ship and operation and some interesting 
light is thrown upon the growth of in- 
tegrated company stations in that study. 
In Table VII of the report (issued by the 
House of Representatives under H. R. 
441), figures for the integrated companies 
which reported were shown as follows: 


Up to 1933 the stations in both cate- 
gories—i.e., owned and operated by oth- 
ers, and owned and operated by the com- 
pany—increased and the total of the two 
groups increased. After 1933 the num- 
ber operated by the companies declined 
but the total continued to increase. There 
would seem to be little or no connection, 
therefore, between the method of opera- 
tion and the growth in number of major 
company owned stations; the flow of cap- 
ital jnto such facilities goes on irrespec- 
tive of the method of operation. 


The investment of major companies in 
retail marketing has not, of course, been 
limited to owned stations. It has included 
practically all of the storage and dis- 
pensing equipment for gasoline and oil 
at the dealer and other outlets handling 
these companies’ products. The pre-NRA 
voluntary Federal Trade Commission Code 
tried to limit the expansion of this prac- 
tice by prohibiting it on the part of the 
signatories of that code in areas where it 
was not already in vogue. 


To some extent this was nullified by 
the practice which soon developed, of ma- 
jor companies leasing the larger dealer 
outlets and then re-leasing them to the 
dealer or making him the company’s 


Service Stations Owned by Integrated Companies 





Closed 

Date Down 
Jan. 1, 1930 pfihtapatrcbeat . 365 
Jan. 1, 1931 sons eee 
Jan. 1, 1932 a ia teate . 435 
Jan. 1, 1933 eee er ees 
Jan. 1, 1934 ry ; . 803 
July 1, 1934 “he ae 870 





Status 
Operated Operated 
by Others by Company Total 
6,605 16,976 23,946 
8,125 20,780 29,887 
7,930 22,501 30,866 
7.770 24,627 32,952 
9,480 24,248 34,531 
10,166 23,761 34,797 








stauion in an old world setting. 
wned and operated by J. 


In the old and historic city of Quebec, Canada, this station, 


A. Roy, offers a striking contrast to the surrounding property. On the opening 


5 imperial gallons of gasoline were sold, and since that time the station has maintained 


‘ Bl } 
n average of 2 gallons daily. 


on the station building. Pho 


In Quebec, gasoline is referred to as 


“gaz,” which explains the sign 
s Seal Fast Corp. 


by Bow 
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Il. We Claim— 


That there is a reasonable year around profit in the distribution of nationally 


advertised Industrial Naphthas. 


ll. Proof— 


We have satisfied distributors who have handled our naphthas since 1927 





and consistently shown a profit. 


lll. Background— 


1. Intelligent Refining. 


2. A Research and Sales Development laboratory occupying 4500 sq. ft. 
of floor space in Chicago, the heart of Industrial Manufacturing where 
all manufacturing problems are studied. They work with your salesmen 


and answer all technical questions for their customers. 


3. National trade publication advertising that has made our trade marked 


products a ‘Buy-Word’ in industry. 


4. A national reputation for integrity and quality. 


IV. What do you do— 


If you are now handling naphtha, fill in the coupon below. Possibly we 





can show you the way to better profits. 


If you are not handling naphtha today but are interested, fill in the coupon 


and we will tell you frankly what prospects are in your territory. 





| C. H. Dresser, Director. Industrial Sales 
e | Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp. | 
1000 Ramsey Tower, Okla. City, Okla. . Be eee T 
| Date | 
| We are interested in the distribution of Industrial Naphthas in the following territery: 
CT sti 
/ (@p a | 
if bad ps o 
} © > 
IND U STRIAL } | We 3re Handling Naphtha now. 
ey | a | 
ae ‘ a Please give us full information as to what we could reasonably expect in the above 
es —— | territory. | 
| Name of | ompany > gee os | 
* | Address | 
| Individual a | 
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“Agent,” under which arrangement, it was 
deemed proper for the supplying com- 
pany to furnish pumps, tanks and other 


equipment. When the NRA Code was 
adopted a broader prohibition on the 
loaning of equipment was included, but 
where loaned equipment was already in. 
stalled it was allowed to remain and tc 
be kept in good repair by the owner, even 
to the point of being replaeed with equip- 
ment of the same kind. 


Companies Supply Equipment 


With the expiration of the code there 
has been considerable furnishing of new 
modern equipment. Thus far, however, 
such new equipment, which is very ex- 
pensive, has been furnished principally to 
the more important dealer locations, and 
the question of whe is to replace the 
equipment in the smaNer dealer locations 
is still to be determined. With the excep- 
tions which must apply to any generaliza- 
tion, we think it can be said, however, 
that few dealers have as yet bought very 


much equipment themselves; where neces- 
sary they are getting along with what 
was already installed, but we doubt if 
they are saving up much money to replace 
it when it finally wears out completely. 


In addition to building stations of their 
own and of furnishing pumps and tanks 
to dealers, the major companies have 
supplied a substantial amount of cash 
to dealers to finance improvements ana 
new construction. Such money usually is 
loaned to the dealer in connection with 
obtaining a mortgage and a long enough 
lease so that the major company is rea- 
sonably secure in getting its money re- 
paid and in enjoying the dealer’s increased 
business in the meantime. 


We do not see, then, any evidence that 
the major companies are supplying any 
smaller proportion of the capital put into 
marketing expansion than they formerly 
did. If anything, the proportion as well 
as the amount supplied by major com- 
panies probably is increasing. 


What Shall the Price Structure Be? 


One of the questions concerning price 
structures which has been in considerable 
confusion is what shall be the relation- 
ship between the price to dealers and the 
price to jobbers. This is what is properly 
known as the jobber’s margin, although 
that term often is loosely used to refer 
to the entire difference between the price 
to the jobber and the retail price, such 
difference, however, comprises both the 
jobber and the dealer margin. Of course 
most jobbers also have retail stations of 
their own, hence they are interested in 
dealer margins too, but not in their ca- 
pacity as jobbers. 

The question, then, is what is a proper 
differential between the price of gasoline 
to the jobber and the price to the dealer. 
This margin has varied as widely as the 
views concerning it. In certain places 
within the last year or so, it has been as 
low as 1.25 cents a gallon; in other places 
as high as 2.50 cents. During the latter 
part of the code period and following it, 
there was a tendency in certain areas for 
companies selling to jobbers to discon- 
tinue giving them full marginal protec 
tion when retail and dealer prices fell. 


Instead of reducing their prices to job- 
bers by amounts corresponding with these 
retail and dealer price reductions, the 
supplying companies tended to bill the 
jobber primarily on the basis of whole- 
sale refinery price plus an amount repre- 
senting the transportation cost. In many 
cases where retail and dealer prices de- 
clined sharply, this had the effect of leav- 
ing a relatively narrow margin to the job- 
ber, against which situation he has shown 
great resentment. In other localities job- 
bers’ suppliers apparently continued to 
maintain a pretty constant spread between 
the price to dealers and the price to job- 
bers. 


Jobbers’ Margins 


On the whole, the tendency seems to be 
for jobber margins to center around a 
figure of about 2 cents a gallon. This 
probably would mean a slight narrowing 
of the jobber margin as compared with 





the recent past, and in view of this and 
of the varying views and practices con- 
cerning jobber margins, it may be inter- 
esting to see what the jobber function 
consists of, what changes have occurred 
in it or are occurring, and how actual job- 
bing costs compare with the margin to- 
ward which we seem to be tending, of 2 
cents a gallon. 


Historically, the jobber function has 
been very clear, and whether it was 
performed by the jobber or by the ma- 
jor company, it was worthy of its hire, 
so to speak. Physically it consisted of 
receiving gasoline in tank car lots, un- 
loading it into bulk station tankage and 
then rehauling it in small delivery trucks 
to retail dealers and to consumers taking 
tank truck delivery. All this involved 
a rather substantial evaporation and han- 
dling loss. A similar warehousing and 
delivery function was performed with re- 
spect to motor oil and other merchan- 
dise. 

Usually the jobber function also in- 
cluded the furnishing of dispensing equip- 
ment to the dealer, keeping it painted and 
in good operating condition. It also in- 
cluded the maintenance of a selling force 
to solicit dealer and consumer business; 
and it included advertising and sales pro- 
motion activities. Finally, the function 
included the administrative, clerical, and 
collection work and the bad debt losses 
incidental to the performing of these sell- 
ing, delivery and equipment-furnishing 
functions. 


It might seem that the trackside sta- 
tion (that is, the cut-price station located 
on a railroad siding and receiving gaso- 
line direct from tank cars) tended to 
eliminate the jobbing function, and so it 
did to a limited extent, but the track- 
side station type of marketing never was, 
we believe, a potential substitute for more 
than a small part of the conventional type 
of marketing, because the public as a 
whole could never have been satisfactorily 
served by trackside stations alone. The 
necessity of the jobbing function, as here 


described, being performed by some- 
one, therefore, can hardly be controverted 
so far as the major part of the marketing 
job is concerned. 


Jobbers Status Today 


To what extent, then, have changes 
taken place in the nature of the jobber 
function, or in the expense of perform- 
ing it, that might find reflection in the 
jobber margin? Let us look at the item 
of warehousing and delivery. Here have 
occurred and are occurring a number of 
changes which probably are rather far 
reaching. The old method of gasoline- 
out-of-tank-car-into-large - storage-out -into- 
small-inefficient-trucks is being supplant: 
ed in many instances by more modern 
methods. In the first place, most re 
finery suppliers today through additional] 
refineries, exchanges with other refiners, 
or large water terminals have major 
sources of supply much nearer to their 
average jobber location than was the case 
a few years ago when the jobber or bulk 
plant operator received tank car ship 
ments from relatively distant refinery 
points. There was little chance, then, of 
deliveries being made in transport trucks 
direct from the major sources of supply 
into bulk station storage or into retail 
or consumer storage. More and more, 
however, the latter type of deliveries are 
becoming prevalent.(1) 


So far, refiners probably are not mak- 
ing many transport deliveries direct to 
the jobbers’ customers, but so far as 
their own bulk and service station opera- 
tions are concerned this is not at all 
unusual. In other words, the refiner per- 
forming his own jobbing function is tend. 
ing more and more to short circuit the 
bulk station tankage entirely by making 
transport deliveries direct to retail out- 
lets or large consumers, but even if the 
deliveries are made into bulk storage and 
rehauled to retail customers there are 
other savings. The transport deliveries 
are quicker, the supplier’s main source 
of supply being near at hand, therefore 
the jobber does not need to maintaf as 
large storage facilities as formerly. 


Lower Delivery Costs 


For one thing, the average transport 
unit holds only about half as much as a 
tank car and this half can be divided 
among the necessary grades since the 
truck tanks in any event have several 
separate compartments. The lower bulk 
station inventories made possible by small- 
er and better co-ordinated deliveries re- 
duce the investment both in storage ca- 
pacity and in stocks and lessen the ex- 
pense of handling. In a few instances smal] 
jobbers are finding it possible to get along 
without a separate bulk station estab- 
lishment by merely having some extra 
tank storage and warehousing capacity 
and office space at one of the principal 
service station locations. 


So far as ordinary deliveries from bulk 


(1) In some instances large dealers are 
banding together, equipping their stations with 
adequate gasoline storage for receiving full 
transport deliveries, and making arrangements 
for direct transport deliveries from some re 
finery or terminal, the dealers purchasing the 
gasoline at a reduced price and reselling it un- 
der a private brand name, meanwhile continu- 
ing to distribute major company brands on a 
regular dealer basis. We understand the East- 
ern States Trade Association is an organiza- 
tion of this kind, selling under the brand name, 
“eta.” 
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TOL oe a 
BY ACTUAL PROOF! 


Every Oil Distributor is Invited 
to Get the Facts About V-8 
Economy Under His Own Oper- 


ating Conditions 


WHEN you buy your next truck, what will you want 
to know... what it IS... or what it DOES? In either 
case, your Ford dealer is prepared to PROVE the 
outstanding advantages of Ford V-8 Trucks and 
Commercial Cars. 

If you are interested in mechanical detail, your 
Ford dealer can give you the facts about any part 
... and tell you its effect on power, speed, economy, 
reliability, safety, comfort and appearance. And if 
you are interested in RESULTS, he will be glad to let 
you make your performance and economy 





This year, every type in the Ford V-8 Truck and 
Commercial Car line is available with an 85-horse- 
power engine improved to give new economy on 
heavy-duty and high-speed operations. And types 
commonly used for light delivery work are also 
available with a new 60-horsepower V-8 that is 
setting new records for high gasoline mileage. Ask 
your Ford dealer to demonstrate the engine best 
suited to your individual needs. Call him today and 
set a date for an “on-the-job” test. 


Convenient, economical terms through the Authorized 
tests under your own operating conditions. Ford Finance Plans of the Universal Credit Company. 


FORD U-8 TRUCKS 
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Inside each compartment of the Pure Oil 
Company truck shown above, is one of the 
S. & J. Internal Hydraulic Valves pictured 
at the right. Valuable liquid and costly 
equipment is protected against the hazards 
of collision and accidental fires. 


When contemplating new truck tanks or 
modernizing present equipment, always in- 
clude internal safety valves that are approved 
by the Underwriters Laboratories. Prevention 
is the cheapest form of insurance. 





Write for a copy of our book ‘Transporting = 
Inflammable Liquids With Safety.’ It 


3 This is Type U, one of four 
explains the advantage of S. & J. Internal dont wef 5.8 I 
Hydraulic Valves and illustrates the method Internal Hydraulic Valves 


This type screws into the 
tank flange and the pipe line 
connection screws into the 


SHAND & JURS COMPANY “in, furniel introns 


aluminum and in sizes from 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 134” to 6”. All sizes and 
types are listed by the Under- 


writers Laboratories. 


of operation. 


295 Madison Ave 601 Fannin St 225 W. llth St. 
New York Houston Los Angeles 


SHAND & JVURS 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 





| 

| NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 
| | want ‘’my own personal cosy" of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS each week. 

' Send me the next 52 issues o: which | enclose $2. (Canada $3; Foeicn $3.50) 


NAME . 


St.-Box... City-S'ate 


Company......... Position. . 








station storage to retail and consumer out- 
lets are concerned, they also have become 
less expensive through the development of 
improved trucks. The modern truck is a 
light, speedy, trouble proof, and econom- 
ical vehicle compared with the trucks of 
yesteryear, and through larger unload- 
ing and receiving lines, substitution of 
hose for bucket deliveries, much more 
rapid loading and unloading of trucks 
is possible. Unfortunately the small 
quantities which the average dealer can 
pay for at one time seriously reduce the 
economies of delivery which could be ef: 
fected if the dealer could pay for larger 
deliveries or if larger deliveries could be 
made on account without the coliection 
and bad debt costs nullifying the ad- 
vantage. 


As for the selling and contacting func- 
tion, no great general change, we believe, 
has yet occurred, but there is a notable 
tendency to equip salesmen with panel 
delivery cars in which they can carry 
along and deliver many _non-gasoline 
items, including canned oils, tires, batter- 
ies and accessories. Some who have tried 
it believe that this system makes for more 
efficient sales effort, less red tape of or- 
dering, shipping, etc., and distinct econ- 
omies in delivery. 


So long as the practice continues of 
not furnishing new equipment to all deal- 
ers, there is a lessening in these costs to 
the jobber; on the other hand, the new 
computing pumps are more expensive 
than earlier types, so it is doubtful if any 
permanent lessening of expense to the 
jobber for furnishing equipment can be 
counted on. 


Handles Branded Product 


As for advertising, we believe it is fair 
to say that the expenditures by the aver- 
age jobber have been considerably les- 
sened by the fact that, whereas he former- 
ly tended to distribute under his own 
brand name and did his own advertising, 
he now typically handles the branded prod- 
uct of some major company which does 
a great deal and in some cases prac: 
tically all of the necessary advertising, 
thus relieving the jobber of more and 
more of such expenditures on his own 
account. 


In some cases too, integrated companies 
have turned over to their jobbers dealer 
accounts previously obtained by the inte- 
grated companies, and even their own 
leased service stations formerly served di- 
rect through their own bulk station and 
selling organizations. In such case, of 
course, the jobber has been saved a con- 
siderable amount of selling expense, and 
usually the additional business tends to 
reduce unit delivery and other expenses all 
the way along the line. 

What, then, is the cost of performing 
the present-day jobbing function? The 
writer in attempting to answer this has 
examined the expense figures in a num- 
ber of cases for which figures could be 
obtained. One case was that of a small 
jobbing company handling about a mil- 
lion gallons of gasoline annually, received 
by transport delivery at a bulk station op- 
erated alongside and on a piece of prop- 
erty which was also used for a service 
station. The total expense in 1936, cover- 
ing all the items enumerated above, was 
approximately 1.65 cents per gallon of gas- 
oline sold. 

Gasoline sales represented about 86 per 
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cent of the total sales, and if this same 
proportion of the expense be attributed 
to the handling of the gasoline, the ex- 
pense per gallon was about 1.45 cents. In 
the case of another operation of about the 
same gasoline volume, the total expense 
was approximately 2.35 cents per gallon of 
gasoline handled. Here, however, gasoline 
sales accounted for only about 55 per cent 
of total sales due to the company’s spe- 
cializing in the sale of tires and other 
merchandise as well as gasoline and oil; 
thus assuming again the same per cent 
of total expense attributable to gasoline 
as its sales bore to the total, the gasoline 
expense per gallon of gasoline sold was 
1.31 cents per gallon in 1936. In the case 
of a much larger jobber operation, the 
expense in 1935 attributable to gasoline, 
on the same basis as worked out above, 
was approximately 1.38 cents per gallon. 


Retailing Not Included 


It must be pointed out that, in all 
these cases, the expenses included were 
those incurred only in performing the job- 
bing function and did not include expenses 
incurred for the operation, ownership or 
maintenance of any retail stations—it did, 
of course, include the expense of delivery 
to such company owned retail stations. 
Interest on the company’s own invest- 
ment in jobbing operations was not in- 
cluded. At 5 per cent, the proportion of 
such interest cost attributable to gasoline 
handling was between one-tenth and one- 
eighth cent per gallon in the three cases 
mentioned above. 

The foregoing figures should indicate 
the range of most jobber costs applicable 
to gasoline. Of course there are always 
extremes at both ends, but prices and 
margins cannot cover all of the extremes. 
It seems fair to conclude that a well- 
conducted jobber enterprise, handling a 
brand of good quality and acceptance 
and taking reasonable advantage of oppor- 
tunities for saving, should be able to per- 
form the jobbing function and have a 
reasonable profit left out of a margin of 
2 cents a gallon between the dealer and 
jobber price. We believe that in many 
instances the higher costs of which job- 
bers complain have been really incurred 
in the operation of their retail stations, 
many of which probably are costing them 
a substantial amount in the way of net 
rent even though leased out to dealers. 

Some people, of course, might contend 
that a jobber, in order to carry on suc- 
cessfully, must own or control some re- 
tail stations and incur some losses in the 
way of net rental expenses and that such 
expenses should properly be considered 
a part of the jobber function. Of course 
it is also true that in some cases jobbers 
are giving secret price concessions to their 
customers, thus using up part of the mar- 
gin in question—these, of course, are 
price reductions and not marketing costs. 


Price Structure for Consumers on Tank 
Truck Deliveries 


Another subject about which there is 
much conflicting thought at the present 
time is as to the relationships which 
should exist between dealer and jobber 
prices and the prices to various types of 
consumers taking delivery by tank truck 
or transport. One school of thought which 
is urged by Congressman Patman, for 
example, is that it is unfair for a re- 
finer to sell direct to a large consumer, 
taking tank truck or transport deliveries, 
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—Says 


SUNNY LUMENS 
the 


Goodrich Man 
* 


" 

Jusi off the press—this brand new catalog prepared spe- 
cifically for the oil industry. It contains full 40 pages of il- 
luminating information with lighting distribution charts, sug- 
gestions, typical applications of equipment for gasoline 
service stations, interiors, lifts, signs, parking areas, etc.” 


Write for your copy of this new catalog. 


It's time now to start planning 











better illumination for next 
season. From the ingenious 
Goodrich Liftlites to all styles 
of floodlighting equipment, 
you find everything to help 
you make your job an easier 
one. It's yours for the asking. 
A post card will bring itto you. 
Ask for catalog No. 62. 


General Offices and Factory: 


2905 NORTH OAKLEY AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Whai you want To hunow 


REPUBLIC 


@ This truck and semitrailer unit carries 
700 extra gallons of gasoline at no cost. 

That’s the Bonus Load. You can haul it 
on your trucks, extra load at no cost, by 
cashing in on the light, strong alloys of 
Alcoa Aluminum. With bodies built of 
Aluminum, trucks carry less deadweight, 
more payload. Naturally the Bonus Load 
doesn’t increase operating cost—at the 
same time it is large enough to make the 
Aluminum body return a net profit within 
a few months. 

Your satisfaction with Aluminum con- 
struction will be increased by two other fac- 


tors: The resistance to corrosion of Alcoa 


Aluminum protects the purity of the prod- 





Use of Alcoa Aluminum by Davis Welding 
& Mfg. Co. cut weight on this tank and 
trailer unit from 11,185 Ibs. to 6535 Ibs. 
making possible 700 extra gallons payload 
for the operator, Republic Refining Co, 





uct hauled. Keeping the paint job attractive 
is less expensive when the metal underneath 
is rust-proof Aluminum. 

You can have these advantages at reason- 
able first cost. Our engineers have co-oper- 
ated with builders in developing standard 
shapes and forms of Aleoa Aluminum which 
make construction efficient and inexpensive. 
Leading body builders can use Aluminum to 
meet your specifications. Ask us to send you 
the free handbook, ** Alcoa 
Truck Bodies.” 


AMERICA, 2190 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, 


Aluminum for 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 


Pennsylvania. 
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at a price below that which is charged to 
a dealer taking tank truck delivery. How- 
ever, it is maintained that the price to a 
commercial consumer, even a very large 
one, ought to be enough above the price 
to jobbers so that the latter would have 
a chance of selling such accounts. 


In considering these questions, let us 
look first at the extreme case, that is 
the very large commercial consumer tak- 
ing, let us say, transport deliveries of 
the most efficient sort. Such deliveries 
ordinarily can be made at less cost to the 
refiner than if he were to ship the mate- 
rial out in a tank car at the prevailing 
rail freight rate. And if a transport deliv- 
ery is made direct from the refinery or 
bulk terminal to the account there is then 
no bulk station handling or any delivery in 
small retail trucks, thus the savings in de- 


livery costs are likely to be very sub- 
stantial. 


The consumer of this type has little or 
no interest in the advertising done by 
the refiner; he intends to use, and not 
resell, the gasoline and therefore he has 
no interest in the refiner spending money 
to interest the ordinary passenger car 
owner in the merits of a particular brand 
of gasoline. He is interested only in 
price, specifications, and service rendered. 
Furthermore, he need not ordinarily be 
furnished with any elaborate set-up of 
storage and dispensing equipment. In 
many cases he will have his own equip- 
ment of this sort and the style element 
embodied in the latest computing pumps 
and whatnot is not important. 


The initial selling expense in connection 
with such business usually is low on a 
per gallon basis, and it is not necessary 
for a salesman to keep on visiting such 
a consumer regularly in order to acquaint 
him with sales promotion material and 
the like which the refining company has 
developed in order to promote the retail 
sales of its products. Finally, the credit 
and collection problem and cost in con- 
nection with a large commercial consumer 
is likely to be less of a factor than in the 
case of the ordinary dealer. 


Tank Wagon Consumers 


Viewed on the basis of these factors it 
is difficult to see why the prices to such 
consumers must not necessarily be con- 
siderably below the price to dealers. On 
the other hand, few if any of the savings 
just mentioned apply in the case of a 
small tank truck delivery to an out of 
the way consumer, where the gasoline 
may have to be carried in buckets from 
the tank truck into a barn or garage. 
For such a delivery the dealer price 
would seem to be rather too low if any- 
thing. 


It is difficult, therefore, to see how oil 
companies can escape the necessity of 
having a price structure for consumers 
taking tank truck deliveries which, de- 
pending on quantity and method of de- 
livery involved, will include prices rang- 
ing from somewhere near the tank car 
or jobber price up to or above the dealer 
price. 


How Much Rationalization Machinery 


In the Way of Codes and Legislation? 


In 1929 the industry, after much dis- 
cussion, adopted a voluntary code for mar- 
keting practices which was approved by 
the Federal Trade Commission. This code, 
of course, was supplanted in 1933 by the 
NRA Code. After the latter was declared 
invalid there was some doubt as to the 
status of the old Trade Commission code. 
Nothing much was done by the industry, 
however, to make the old code a living 
reality, and the main effort of those who 
have been particularly interested in code 
activities was to get a new code approved 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 


Unlike the conditions prevailing when 
the original voluntary code was adopted, 
however, various groups and associations 
have now developed within the market- 
ing end of the industry, causing greater 
difficulty in arriving at any unanimity 
of opinion as to what a code should con- 
tain. Under these conditions the Federal 
Trade Commission seems to be taking 


its time in making a decision as to a new 
code. 


There are, of course, other measures 
under consideration in various quarters 
which might be termed rationalization ef- 
forts. One or two state legislatures are 
reported investigating the advisability of 
declaring oil marketing to be a public 
utility, under which the prices and other 
matters would be regulated. One state 
(North Carolina) is reported considering 
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operating a state owned gasoline terminal 
Further development of the Robinson: 
Patman type of federal legislation also is 
reported under consideration, including 
proposals to prohibit companies supplying 
resellers from selling direct to consumers 





Price Structure for Consumers 
Buying From Tank Wagon 


@ A section of the accompanying article is 
devoted to the prices which should logically 
be paid by consumers taking tank truck de- 
liveries. Several arguments are presented 
why the oil company’s price to the large con- 
sumer of this type might be below the price 
to the dealer; among them the lower de- 
livery cost to such consumers, the fact they 
do not have to be supplied with tanks and dis- 
pensing equipment of the latest mode, that 
the oil company does not have to carry on 
an extensive advertising program to motor- 
ists in connection with such sales and so on. 
The author sums his discussion on this sec- 
tion of his discussion as follows: 

“It is difficult, therefore, to see how oil 
companies can escape the necessity of having 
a price structure for consumers taking tank 
truck deliveries, which depending on quan- 
tity and method of delivery involved, will in- 
clude prices ranging from somewhere near 
the tank car or jobber price up to or above 
the dealer price.” 











and to divorce manufacturing from re 
tailing. Most of these proposals, we be- 
lieve, represent an attempt both at sta- 
bilization of marketing activities and of 
penalizing or handicapping large scale op- 
erations. 


While many of the proposals would ap- 
ply to industry generally, it would seem 
that the oil business is being singled out 
for special consideration in a number of 
these proposals. Probably this reftects 
to some extent the unsettled conditions 
in respect to gasoline prices, price struc- 
tures, and margins which have prevailed 
in various parts of the country during 
the last two or three years and the efforts 
of those adversely affected by these con- 
ditions to gain relief through legislative 
means. It seems to the writer that per- 
haps the oil industry has not fully 
awakened to the vested interests on the 
part of jobbers and dealers which have 
been created through the tremendous mar- 
keting expansion which took place under 
the wide margins of former years. Any 
rapid change in price structure and mar- 
gin conditions, therefore, which may seem 
economically sound also must be tested 
from the standpoint of its social and po- 
litical wisdom lest the measures intended 
to embody the concept of free competi- 
tion tend instead to destroy it. 


Could Be Helpful 


We do not know, of course, to what 
extent a code of marketing practices 
would be helpful in the solution of these 
problems; viewing the matter broadly, 
however, it does appear that it would be 
helpful if there were something in the 
way of a code which could provide an op- 
portunity for all groups in the industry, 
who are interested, to discuss these mat- 
ters in a semi-official way and try to 
arrive at some definition of the basic fac 
tors involved in price structures and other 
marketing problems and to give renewed 
support to the policy of publicly posted 
as contrasted with secret prices. 

This should not be viewed as an at- 
tempt to freeze the price structure into 
some given mold of margins, prices or 
practices, but rather the means of enab- 
ling the industry to adjust its operations 
and customs to changing conditions in a 
more satisfactory and graceful manner, 
all things considered, than is likely to 
be possible without some such machinery 
for rationalization if we please to call it 
that. 


What Are the Main Urges to Marketing 
Expansion? 

It is commonplace to point, and often 
with scorn, at the obvious over-expansion 
of marketing facilities in the oil business. 
Sometimes such over-expansion is at 
tributed purely to the stupidity or over- 
zealousness of marketing executives. We 
think this explanation is patently insuffi- 
cient, since oil men are no different than 
other men. 


We, ourselves, have suggested that, in 
the developmental stage of the gasoline 
business, the margins were so wide as to 
attract a great deal of capital from inde- 
pendent marketers, who built individual 
stations or went into the jobbing busi- 
ness or both. The wide margins of that 
period in turn seemed attributable to the 
fact that demand for gasoline distribution 
was advancing more rapidly chan it was 
being adequately supplied. But this rea- 
son long since has ceased to exist, for not 
only are there now more than enough 
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outlets for gasoline but the wide mar- 
gins of former years have pretty much 
vanished. 

The pressure of crude oil on the part 
of production companies who were not 
certain that they could sell the oil as 
such at satisfactory prices and who, there- 
fore, felt it necessary to go into refining 
and marketing also has been mentioned. 
Undoubtedly this crude oil pressure was 
an important factor in former years, but 
it is doubtful whether under present-day 
production control it can be said that 
many production companies are seriously 
concerned about the ability to dispose of 
their crude oil as such at satisfactory 
prices. 

The pressure of crude, therefore, does 
not appear to answer entirely the con- 
tinuing expansion of retail marketing 
facilities, which, as we have tried to show, 
is now being so largely financed by the 
integrated companies. It is clear, we be- 
lieve, that not many of these integrated 
companies are making marketing profits 
as such on their present retail operations 
or investments, and we doubt if they ex- 
pect to do so on the new retailing facilities 
they are building or financing. 

The obtaining of nation-wide distribu- 
tion to improve the brand name and to 
obtain fuller advantage of national ad- 
vertising programs is another reason 
sometimes suggested, but it would seem to 
fall somewhat short of being a satisfac- 
tory motive for investing more money 
in an already unprofitable type of opera- 
tion. 


The High Revenue Relative to Extra Cost 
of the Additional Gallon as a Motive 


We would like to suggest another mo- 
tive, which has sometimes been mentioned 
but which we believe deserves more de- 
tailed consideration than it has gotten as 
an explanation of this over-expansion 
phenomenon. We refer to the low cost 
of getting the extra gallon of gasoline 
(or other oil products) to the point of 
sale, and therefore its great attractive- 
ness to an integrated company as a whole. 
A consideration of the extra expenses 
which are incurred by an integrated com- 
pany in getting this extra gallon to mar- 
ket indicates that such expenses are so 
low, relative to the average expenses per 
gallon or to the aggregate expenses in- 
curred serially by non-integrated branches 
of the industry, as to make these last 
gallons extremely profitable to the in- 
tegrated company. 

Let us look first at crude oil produc- 


tion, being artificially restrained by pro- 
duction control machinery, it means, of 
course, that companies having production 
in flush areas could produce extra barrels 
of crude at a very nominal cost. It does 
not follow, of course, that the allowable 
production for a _ particular company 
would be increased by its being able to 
use a larger volume of oil itself, but we 
believe there would be some general ten- 
dency in this direction. At any rate, the 
more oil products a large company can 
sell and the more crude it can use, the 
larger scale its crude production opera- 
tions can be, and a study of crude oil 
costs indicates that on the whole the 
larger companies have lower costs than 
the smaller companies. The Tariff Com- 
mission study of crude oil costs for the 
4-year period 1927 to 1930, grouped the 
figures according to large companies and 
small companies. The costs for the two 
groups in the principal oil states and 
for the U. S. as a whole are shown in 
the figures below: (1) 


Total Cost of Crude Oil per Barrel 
(1927-1930) 


Small Large 
Cos Cos. 
California .$1.05 $0.75 
Oklahoma 1.23 1.18 
Kansas 1.37 1.40 
Texas 1.16 0.93 
PRE A). Abs ois 3 des 1.29 1.04 


An analysis of the costs of production, 
by items of expense, also indicates that 
by far the greater part of the expense 
is indirect, especially in flush fields such 


as East and West Texas, but also in 
settled areas such as Kansas. (2) 
Direct Operating Expense 
(net less sale of gas, etc.) 
Indirect Operating Expense: 
Depletion 
Depreciation 


Amortization of Intangible Develop- 


ment Costs .... eT 
General Overhead and Administrative 
Interest on Invested Capital ; 


Total Indirect 


Total Cost Including Interest 


To what extent an integrated company 
can regard additional gasoline sales as 
a means of achieving lower over-all 
crude costs, and may, therefore, con- 
sciously or unconsciously attribute a 
substantially lower than average crude 

(1) Tables 86-90 U. S. Tariff Com. 
Jo. 30, Second Series. 

(2) From Dept. of Interior Study of Crude 


Report 





tion. So long as there is flush produc- Jil Costs 1931-34. 
Urge to Marketing Expansion 

Phe reason most frequently assigned to the over-expansion marketing facilities in the oil 

isiness—the stupidity or over-zealousness of marketing executive patently insufficient, be 

Author Swensrud of the accompanying artic] . 

He brings out his ideas ot the reasons the larger oil companies are expanding their 

irketing facilities today, eliminating those non factors which have led to such expansion 
1 the past. 

Principal among these reasons, Mr. Swensrud believes, is the relatively low cost of getting the 

gallon of gasoline to the point of sale for the integrated companies. Contributing to this 

the lower production cost per barrel of crude { the large companies, as their volume of pro- 
duction ts increased; the lower transportation costs for additional volumes of crude, particularly 
where pipelines are used; lower refining costs for large volumes of crude and so on. 

The urge for the extra unit of sale is greater in the oil industry than in many lines of busi 
ness, Mr. Swensrud be'ieves, the greater degree integration in the oil industry making it pos 
sible for the integrated company desiring to obtain extra gallons to reach directly into the market 
tor them by creating additional retail outlets. 











cost to additional gasoline sales, we do 
not know. Obviously the answer de- 
pends upon the way in which the in- 
tegrated company in question regards 
the production control machinery and 
its ability to sell extra crude produc- 
tion as such at a satisfactory price, 
and its opinion as to whether its allow- 
able production would or would not be 
increased by the fact that it had ad- 
ditional use for crude in its own opera- 
tions. We believe it is safe to conclude, 
however, that to some extent some com- 
panies are influenced in the direction sug- 
gested. 


Incremental Pipeline Costs 


It is in the pipeline department that 
the low incremental cost theory finds its 
best support, for within the available ca- 
pacity of a pipeline the extra cost of 
pushing through another barrel of crude 
oil or gasoline is an almost insignificant 
consideration. A study of over-all pipe- 
line costs, as reported to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by most pipe- 
line companies, shows practically no re- 
lationship between total costs reported 
and volume of oil transported. In some 
cases where volume has increased the 
total costs have even gone down. We 
do not mean to suggest that costs are 
not increased by additional throughput, 
for of course they are, but it would ap- 
pear that other items are more impor- 
tant in determining total expense than 
the throughput, within reasonable limits. 





East Texas’ West Texas Kansas 

Cost of Cost of Cost of 
Produc- % of Produc- % of Produc- % of 

tion Total tion Total tion Total 
$0.072 12.6 $0.121 19.6 $0.228 23.1 
0.035 0.041 0.079 

0.066 0.090 0.206 

0.052 0.024 0.066 

0.266 0.290 0.317 

0.077 0.052 0.091 

0.496 87.4 0.497 80.4 0.759 76.9 
$0.568 $0.618 $0.987 





The reason, of course, is plain. The only 
extra expense of any consequence is the 
extra pumping cost. A study of a num- 
ber of the expensé reports submitted 
to the ICC indicates that the direct pump- 
ing cost is less than 0.5 cent per barrel 
per 100 miles. For a movement of, say, 
700 miles, such, for example, as from 
Oklahoma to the Chicago area, the extra 
pumping cost would be only about 3.5 
cents per barrel, or less than one-tenth 
of a cent per gallon. 


It is interesting to compare this mar- 
ginal or incremental cost on the last gal- 
lon with other costs and rates. A study 
of the costs reported by some of the 
major pipelines running from the Mid- 
Continent to Chicago indicates that the 
average pipeline cost per barrel for this 
movement is between 15 and 20 cents 
a barrel. The pipeline tariff which would 
be paid by an independent refiner on the 
last unit which he shipped is about 40 
cents a barrel, or approximately 1 cent 
a gallon on crude oil, and the pipeline 
tariff on gasoline from Oklahoma points 
to Chicago is now, we believe, $1.025 a 
barrel, or about 2.35c per gallon. The 
rail rate on gasoline from Oklahoma 
points to Chicago is about the same, and 
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Compare this Thiokol” gasoline hose nozzle tube 
with any metal tube in the service and these four 
facts about Flex-Flo will urge you-—as they have 
urged petroleum operators everywhere—to try the 
gasoline hose nozzle just developed by the Gates 
Rubber Company: 

Its long life-guaranteed to be longer than any 
metal tube in the service—which means freedom 
from breakage at any point, no leakage and ex- 
treme resistance to wear. 

Its smooth, fast discharge ‘Thiokol’ bore that 
enables attendant to open up the meter valve to 
the limit for quickest tank fills ... and which pre- 
vents dripping of gasoline after the nozzle is 
turned off. 

Its real flexibility that enables attendant to get 


THIOKOL 


YARoODVtIt%-et iE 
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e ENDS DRIP LOSS 


Is made of oilproof “THIOKOL” rubber 









QUICKER TANK FILLS 


into “curved elbow” gasoline tank spouts and 
prevent flow of air out past nozzle tip, and conse- 
quent loss of gas. 

Its soft surface that eliminates possibility of 
scratching fenders and fittings on customer's car, 
and silences entire filling operation. 





Resilience, strength and resistance to abrasion are 
the properties common to natural rubber and 
“Thiokol”. But where natural rubber rapidly fails 
in service upon exposure to heat, sunlight, oils, 
greases and acids — ‘’Thiokol” synthetic rubber 
stands up. This has led to the use of “Thiokol” on 
many petroleum industry products. For full infor- 
mation, write. 


Corporation 


NEW JERSEY 












the gasoline price structure in general, 
of course, is based upon the costs of rail 
transportation. 


If in no other department of the busi- 


ness than in the pipeline department 
did the element of low extra cost for 
the additional gallon apply, it can readily 
be seen that the low costs of the extra 
gallon in this department alone would 
provide a strong incentive for an inte- 
grated company owning its own pipelines 
to seek additional sales of gasoline and 
to build new retail stations if necessary 
to get the extra gallons. 


It might seem that the above observa- 
tions would apply only to extra capacity 
in a given pipeline already existing. The 
fact is, however, that the maximum ca- 
pacity of a pipeline is a somewhat flex- 
ible quantity for there are several ways 
in which pipeline capacity can be stepped 
up (through additional pumping facili- 
ties or by adding additional lines for part 
of the distance between pumping sta- 
tions) without requiring a conpletely new 
line. Of course the extra costs applic- 
able to the extra business under such 
conditions would be higher than where 
no additional capacity were necessary, 
but even so it would be _ substantially 
less than the average cost of all oil 
through the line, and, of course, far less 
than pipeline or rail tariff rates. 


Refining Aspect 


The company that has extra refining 
capacity can put through extra barrels 
of crude at an additional cost per barrel 
probably not in excess of one-half of the 
average refining cost per barrel. The 
exact ratio of additional to average costs 
will, of course, vary on account of many 
factors, including the question of whether 
royalties are paid, and if so, whether as 
an over-all amount or an amount per bar- 
rel processed. Probably most integrated 
refiners, however, would not be paying 
much royalty on a per barrel basis. 


threats - » aE ae 


The main expenses incurred, in refining 
extra crude within available capacity, are 
fuel, treating chemicals, and tetraethyl 
lead for gasoline, if so treated. To this 
would have to be added something to 
cover extra labor and repairs which 
might reasonably be attributed to the 
extra throughput and the possible im- 
pairment of by-product prices which 
might result from increasing their sup- 
ply. 

As for the question of being able to in- 
crease the refining capacity without 
building an entirely new unit, this would 
vary with the questien of what were the 
limiting factors. Flexibility of capacity 
or ease of increasing it, however, would, 
we believe, be somewhat smaller than 
in the case of pipelines. It is true, how- 
ever, that in building a refinery in the 
first place the capital cost per barrel of 
extra capacity is much lower than the 
average cost per barrel, and the same 
would be true of the extra operating ex- 
pense for running the extra throughput 
in the larger unit. Thus there is a temp- 
tation in building a refinery to make it 
somewhat larger than the business defi- 
nitely in sight would require and the 
extra capacity then, in turn, provides the 
basis for the incremental cost factor here 
under discussion. 


The Marketing Aspect 


When it comes to the jobbing or 
wholesaling end of the marketing opera- 
tion, we believe the incremental factor 
is relatively low. The cost of selling and 
delivering the extra gallon is less than 
on the average gallon to be sure, but the 
difference is relatively small as compared 
with the relative cost of the extra unit 
in the pipeline or refining departments. 
For, generally speaking, distributors do 
not maintain more delivery trucks than 
they need to take care of the existing 
business, nor can additional accounts usu- 
ally be added without directly adding to 


selling and equipment costs. The chief 
economy, therefore, would be in the smal] 
element of administrative and warehous- 
ing expense. 

As for retailing, the marginal factor 
undoubtedly is very important—to the 
retailer. There are few stations which 
could not handle extra gallons with very 
little additional expense. Considering, 
however, that few integrated companies 
are still operating retail stations on a 
straight salary basis, they would not 
have much incentive to try to get extra 
gallons on account of the retailing mar- 
gin as such—their interest, for the most 
part, now ends with the sale to the job- 
ber, retailer, or other customer taking 
tank car or tank truck delivery. 

Let us see what the cost of the extra 
gallon, delivered to a dealer at some hy 
pothetical point, on the basis of some 
of the factors we have been discussing, 
might be as compared with the full costs 
on which the price at the point in ques- 
tion might be based. For a determina. 
tion of the latter we may take the re- 
finery price in Oklahoma of regular 
grade gasoline, which let us assume is 
5.75 cents a gallon; add to it a freight 
item of, say, 2.30 cents and a wholesal- 
ing margin of, say, 2 cents. These items 
add up to a total of 10.05 cents a gal- 
lon. Let us assume, for round numbers, 
that the price to dealers at such point is 
10 cents a gallon, exclusive of taxes. At 
what cost, then, could an integrated 
company deliver to such point an extra 
gallon of gasoline? 

If we assume no incremental cost fac- 
tor in respect to crude but start out 
with a posted crude price of, say, 
$1.10 a barrel and add to this one- 
half of the ordinary gathering charge 
on crude and one-half of the process- 





(1) Based on 1936 figures for refinery costs, 
as shown in Footnote on Page 3, adjusted fo 
lower gathering and refining costs as described 
above. 





Some idea of the size of this “station” can be gained from the display of bicycles in the ribbon-like, second floor show case extending across the front. Wash- 


ing machines, refrigerators, sporting goods and automotive supplics are sold, as well as petroleum products. 


cated on Grand River Blvd., in Detroit. 
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Austin Co.) 


The building, containing 33,000 square feet, is lo 


It is porcelain enamel construction, blue and cream in colors, and is operated by Ned’s Auto Supply Co. (Photo courtesy 
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“Just what we need”, “Increases gallonage 
and profits”, ‘Fits our requirements like a 


glove”, say Globe home owned Jobbers 


of the Globe Plan for the Independent. 


Globe knows the Jobber’s problems. 
Globe's sales-producing program is the 


answer. It promotes the Jobber in his own 
territory, popularizes him—makes him stand 
out. It will be to your advantage to get 
the complete story. Write, wire or phone 
for the facts. Let us show you the way to 


increased gallonage. 
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ing cost at the refinery, we might then 
assume a basic gasoline cost in Oklahoma 
of about 4.20 cents per gallon. (1). If 
to this we add the extra pipeline cost for 
transporting this extra gallon, i.e., about 
5 cents a barrel, or, say, 0.15 cent per 
gallon, and if to this we add, say, 1.50 
cents as the extra wholesaling cost on 
this extra gallon, we arrive at a total 
of 5.85 cents a gallon, or 4.15 cents un: 
der the 10-cent price. Should we use as 
a starting point the average crude oil 
cost of the integrated company instead 
of the crude oil price then probably we 
could deduct at least another cent from 
the delivered cost of the extra gallon, 
because such average cost of crude oil 
production, we believe, would be more 
than 20 cents a barrel under the present 
selling price of crude. 


Tremendous Temptation 


From the foregoing figures it would 
appear that there is a tremendous temp- 
tation upon the integrated company to 
obtain some of these low cost extra gal- 
lons, even though the final realization 
for them had to be somewhat lower 
than on the average sales. Of course, 
if the extra gallons were sold at an out- 
rightly lower price in such a way as to 
break down the entire price structure 
on all the gallons, the desirability of 
the extra gallons would be greatly re- 
duced. It would seem logical then to 
expect to see extra gallons striven for 
in two ways. First by actual price con- 
cessions in areas of the market where low 
prices were less likely to infect the whole 
market. Sales direct to large consumers, 
including governmental units and public 
utilities, would seem to come nearest to 
fulfilling these requirements, and it is 
indeed in connection with such sales, we 
believe, that low prices have been most 
prevalent. 

On the other hand, it would seem logi- 
cal, in areas of the market where cut 
prices tend rapidly to infect the whole 
structure, to expect to use the extra gal- 
lon striven for through the creation of 
additional retail outlets rather than cut 
prices, and here again the facts seem to 
bear out the logic. 


It may be questioned, however, whether 
the urge for the extra unit of sale is 
any greater in the oil business than in 
other industries. We believe it is, for 
a number of reasons. In the first place, 
the degree of integration is greater in 
the oil business, we believe, than in prac- 
tically any other. Therefore, an _ inte- 
grated company desiring to obtain ex- 
tra gallons on account of low incremen- 
tal pipeline or refining costs on such ex- 
tra gallons can reach directly into the 
market for them by creating additional 
retail outlets. 

In the second place, we believe the 
ratio of direct to indirect costs is smaller 
in several departments of the oil busi- 
ness than is generally true in industry. 
The best example of this is, of course, in 
the pipeline division. The ratio of direct 
cost to total cost is low, we believe, in 
most transportation operations. This is 
well-known to be the case as to railroads, 
for example, and it is especially notable 
in the case of taxicabs where the cost 
of hauling an extra passenger evidently 
is presumed to be nothing flat. With the 
exception of certain of the heavy goods 
industries, such. as iron ore, the oil in- 
dustry is about the only one, however, in 
which integrated companies within the 





business own the principal means of 
transporting its products. In industries 
where the transportation is performed by 
an outside agency, the cost to the shipper 
is, of course, the same on the last unit 
as on the first. The ownership of ship- 
pers by railroads was long ago elimi- 
nated, of course, by the Commodities 
Clause of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Act. 

If these observations as to the eco- 
nomics of the extra gallon are correct, 
then we believe that this factor may be 
put down as a very influential one in 
helping to explain first, some of the price 
phenomena of our industry and second, 
the seemingly insatiable expansion of re- 
tail outlets in the oil business. 


New York Transit 


NEW YORK, Feb. 22.—-Keener competi- 
tion, despite a higher rate of operation, re- 
sulted in a decline in net income of the 
New York Transit Co. in 1936, as compared 
with 1935, according to the report issued 
by D. S. Bushness, president. 

The company’s net income for 1936 
was $34,048, after all charges, equal to 
34 cents a share on 100,000 shares of cap- 
ital stock (par $5) outstanding. In the 
previous year, its income was $52,723, 
after all charges, equal to 53 cents a share 
on the same number of shares. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., Feb. 22.—Gasoline 
taxes were paid on 14,562,303 gallons of 
gasoline in South Carolina during Janu- 
ary, 1937, as compared with 11,132,000 
gallons in January, 1936. 


Heads Barnsdall Division 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Feb. 22.—Robert 
A. Peek, formerly assistant manager of 
the Iowa-Nebraska division of the Barns- 
dall Refining Corp., has been promoted to 
manager of the Missouri-Kansas division, 
with headquarters at Kansas City. 

Mr. Peek has been with the Barnsdall 
since 1928. Before that, he was 10 years 
with the Pierce Petroleum Co. at Okla- 
homa City. A. V. McMurry has been ap- 
pointed city agent for the company. 





Robert A. Peek 
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Dear Editor: 


This letter by Sam A. Weissenburger on 
“The Established Principles of Retail Mer- 
chandising” is certainly a knockout. 

He has approached this, not from the 
side of the oil man, but from the side 
of the merchandising. 


Tell Mr. Weissenburger my hat is off 
to him because he is able to tell these fel- 
lows in trenchant English what in our 
feeble way we could only hint at, because 
the rugged individualist running a filling 
station, who believes that the toilet ought 
to stink or else the people wouldn’t know 
it was a toilet, is one of our customers 
and we couldn’t bear down on him too 
heavy. 


I think with Mr. Weissenburger’s talent 
an article devoted to toilets alone would 
make a big hit, because the stock answer 
of every Independent is: “People are 
dirty, you would just be surprised at how 
filthy they are when they use my toilet, 
both men and women.” That is the stock 
answer to account for the laziness of the 
man running the filling station. 

If they can be made to see that clean 
toilets and clean restrooms meant more 
customers—that all that was needed was 
elbow grease—it sure would accomplish 
a lot for the independent industry, which 
independent compounders like us have to 
serve. 

Compounder. 


National Oil Products 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 22.—National Oil 
Products Co. earned $559,097, after all 
charges including federal surtax on un- 
distributed earnings, for the year 1936. 
This is equal to $3.30 a share on 169,128 
shares (par $4) of common stock out- 
standing. 


Net profit in 1935 was $337,949 or 
$2.16 a share, on 146,120 shares of stock 
outstanding. 


Quaker State Profits Up 


OIL CITY, Feb. 22.—Quaker State Oil 
Refg. Corp.’s preliminary statement of 
earnings for the year 1936 shows net in- 
come of $1,145,301, after all charges, equal 
to $1.23 a share on 927,305 shares (par 
$10) of capital stock. 


In 1935 the company reported earnings 
of $914,567 or $1.01 a share on 902,305 
shares of capital stock. 


Simms Petroleum 
NEW YORK, Feb. 22.-Simms Petro- 
leum Co. (in liquidation) reports net defi 
cit for year ended Dec. 31, 1936, of $29,383, 
atfer all charges. This compares with loss 
of $2498 the previous year. 
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, lightning, or exposure fires, sparks, 
etc., can be avoided with Oceco Flame 
Arrestors — they have an unparalleled 
record. Tests conducted over a period 
of years, by the Underwriters Labora- 
tories, Inc., have proved that these 
arrestors stop flame. But of more im- 
portance is their service record! Oceco 
Flame Arrestors are being used in 
the United States and most foreign 
countries. They are protecting more 
than 250,000,000 bbls. of tankage and 
yet—even when located in the middle 


of a blazing tank farm — 


NO TIGHT TANK EQUIPPED WITH 
AN OCECO FLAME ARRESTOR 
HAS EVER BEEN LOST BY FIRE. 
There is a size and type Oceco Flame 
Arrestor for every tank requirement. 
Complete details and a fully descrip- 
tive catalog will be sent on request. 


Ask us what we have done for others. 
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Representative Pettengill, of Indiana, who spoke before the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, in New York, on the subject, “The 


Survival of Free Enterprise in the Petroleum Industry”. 
Congressional committee which investigated the oil industry three years ago and is 
author of the book, “Hot Oil, the Problem of Petroleum” 


He was a member of the 


The Future of 





Free Enterprise 


In the Petroleum Industry 


By Congressman 


SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 


(Presented Before Petroleum Division, 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, New York, Feb. 18) 


r 

Tr HE future of free enterprise in the 
petroleum industry is both similar to and 
different from the future of free enter- 
prise in industry generally. Let us dis- 
cuss it first from its own peculiar stand- 
point and then take up the future of 
the free enterprise of which petroleum 
is but one important part. 


The difference, of course, arises from 
the fact that the petroleum industry is 
based upon a limited and hence exhaust- 
ible natural resource of vital importance 
to society. Due to the public interest in 
petroleum because of these  character- 
istics it may be that the industry is more 
vulnerable to the attack of state social 
ism than other industries without these 
distinctive features. And not only is it 
more vulnerable when the attack comes, 
but is likely that the attack will come 
it an earlier date than in other industries. 


As a natural resource industry it may 
be said that it is in the front line trenches 
of private enterprise along with recog- 
nized public utilities such as railroads and 
electricity. For these three, as business 
privately owned, the zero hour may not 


HE oil industry, a natural resource industry, stands in the front line 
today in the attacks on our existing economic system established on 
the basis of individual enterprise and competition, and will certainly be called 
upon, within a few years, to withstand efforts to bring it under close government 
regulation, Congressman Pettengill brings out in his address published on this 


and accompanying pages. 


If the oil industry and a few somewhat similar lines of business fail to 
withstand this attack, he goes on to say, no kind of free enterprise can then be 
secure from increasing government regulation and the controlling force in 


our nation will be a political autocracy. 


This author has a far better knowledge of the oil industry than most men 
in public office, through his study of its problems as a member of the Cole 
congressional committee which investigated the industry some three years ago. 
He advocates the measures by which the oil industry itself may bulwark itselt 
against this increasing pressure for greater government regulations. 


First, he believes the scientific basis should be established for showing 
the courts and legislatures that changes in the so-called Rule of Capture of oil 
production will better serve not only the surface landowner but also the long 


future of this country. 


\s an alternative to federal control, he advocates state compacts, pointing 
to the success of the present interstate compact among several of the principal 
oil producing states. He also cites uniform state laws as an alternative to federal 


control, with its handcuffing of the states. 


be far distant, say within ten years. If 
they withstand the attack, all enterprise 
will be their debtor. If they fail, noth- 
ing now in private hands can then feel 
secure. For when the bull buffalo goes 
down what happens to the rest of the 
herd? 


I shall not pause here to argue the 
pros and cons of free enterprise as 


against state socialism, nor of democracy 
as opposed to fascism or communism. 


Hand In Hand 


It is enough to say that free enterprise 
and free political institutions go hand in 
hand; that the latter cannot survive in 
the absence of the former. The death 
of the latter will be voted by the bene- 
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TRI-ROTOR 
PUMPS 


OPERATE SILENTLY 


HE elimination of the by-pass and 
the development of other exclusive § .« 4" MPS 2. 

features of design and construction 
contribute silent action as well as more 
efficient and economical operation to 
TRI-ROTOR PUMPS. You can deliver oil 


even in a hospital zone without the 






Tri-Rotor 
Model 50 BV 
Jon truck chassis 


slightest fear of causing annoyance to 
anyone. 


NOTE THESE 10 OUTSTANDING ~ 
FEATURES OF TRI-ROTOR SUPREMACY 


There is no other pumping unit like 
TRI-ROTOR. It is the safest, most efficient, 


most economical pump with which you @ By-pass is eliminated 
can equip your trucks or bulk plant. @ Heat generation is eliminated 
@ Reduces vapor losses in handling vola- 


Write for complete information 






tile liquids 
including engineering specifica- 9 
tions and performance charts @ Excessive pressures are eliminated 

@ Less power is required 

@ Constant minimum pressure is maintained 


@ Does not “shock the line” when starting 
delivery 


@ Works better with meters 





@ Extremely quiet in operation 
—_ 


@ 9%4" bearing 
Transfer Pump Model 100 BVM—Driven by 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
frou. Gapacity 110 C.F ita: oo hee STAMFORD, CONN. 
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Happy [Molesing 


Supplies and services are 
available at the Esso signs 
identifying thousands. of 
American and foreign filling 
stations, selling motor fuels 
and lubricantsfromtheworld’s 
largest refineries and most 








CONNECTED 


extensive petroleum research 


N OT and development laboratories. 
With ESSO INC. 


Standard Oil Company 26 Broadway, New York 


(Indiana) 











The word ESSO is ‘‘A sign of service 
and a symbol of quality” 


ESSO—for Premium Motor Fuel ESSO MOTOR OlL—for Premium Motor Oil 
ESSOLENE—for Regular Motor Fuel ESSOLUBE—for Regular Motor Oil 












Send Order 
With Check 
to the Book 
Department 








SOLVE OIL BURNER 
HEATING PROBLEMS 


To make more money through 
selling oil burners and then keeping 
them supplied with fuel, oil burner 
men must understand the principles 
of heating and oil burners. 

Mr. Han A. Kunitz in writing the 
Oil Heating Handbook has not only 
contributed a comprehensive manual 


\ \ on this subject but he has written it 

an 

Ne eee nn in the language of the average man. 
mn ee The Oil Heating Handbook is the 


first book of its kind ever written. It 
deals impartially with the principles, installation, and 
maintenance of oil burners and gives a concise answer 
to every question the prospective burner buyer asks 
about oil heating. 
Order your copy today and profit by the invaluable 
information which this volume makes available to you 
for only $3.50. 
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ficiaries of paternalism. That free enter- 
prise and democracy are desirable is as- 
sumed. On that assumption it is our 
business to build bulwarks to protect 
them against the oncoming flood. 


That the flood is in sight needs no 
further demonstration than the Thomas- 
Disney bill introduced in Congress in 
1934. This bill was more than rhetoric 
or the imagined hobgoblin of timid souls. 
In the form in which it was actually 
recommended for passage by the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining of the 
U. S. Senate, this bill placed it in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Interior 
to determine national demand and to 
allocate the supply of that demand by 
prescribing the quota of crude petroleum 
from each oil producing state “pool, field, 
lease or property, storage unit, or other 
source of supply as he may find neces- 
sary to effect such national limitation”. 


The bill provided further that “it shall 
be unlawful for any person to place in 
commerce (whether such commerce is 
interstate or intrastate, or whether ex- 
portation or importation is involved) by 
sale, exchange, consignment, or other- 
wise, or to receive in commerce with 
knowledge or reasonable ground to be- 
lieve that the same is in excess of quota, 
any crude petroleum in excess of quota, 
or any product known to have been de- 
rived in whole or in part from crude pe- 
troleum in excess of quota or with rea- 
sonable grounds for such belief”. 


These quotas to be prescribed by the 
Secretary applied not only to the move- 
ment in commerce but the actual pro- 
duction “in or from such state, pool, 
field, lease, property or well’. 

If I correctly interpret the plain Eng- 
lish of this bill it gave the Secretary of 
the Interior the power to fix the daily 
production of petroleum from each and 
every well in America. 


Required Permits 


The Margold bill, a sort of John the 
Baptist of the Thomas-Disney bill, and 
drafted by the solicitor for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior (which, however, 
was never Officially born) went much 
further, from production to refining and 
distribution, requiring a federal permit 
to open a filling station, and giving the 
Secretary the power to fix prices for 
all petroleum and petroleum products. 

The violation of the Thomas-Disney 
bill, or “any order, rule or regulation is- 
sued or promulgated pursuant to this 
act” was made a criminal offense, pun- 
ishable by a fine not exceeding $1000, 
or by imprisonment for not longer than 
one year” or both, and “each day such 
violation continues shall be deemed a 
separate offense’. In addition, all petro- 
leum or its products placed or received 
in commerce in violation of any order 
issued by the Secretary, meant a for- 
feiture by the guilty person of $1 per 
barrel to the U. S. 

When Uncle Sam experimented with 
alcoholic prohibition the buyer was not 
made a potential felon. Not so under the 
Thomas-Disney bill. The receiver as well 
as the seller flirted with prison. Gasoline 
became more deadly than the Demon 
Rum. 

As I said, this bill was not the dream 
of an opium eater. It was actually 
placed on the calendar of the Senate for 
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passage, with the powerful backing not 
only of a cabinet head but of many of 
the leaders of the petroleum industry 
themselves. 

All of these crimes, misdemeanors, 
forfeitures, penalties and incarcerations 
were to come into being, not because 
petroleum was poison, or gasoline a 
gangster’s gun, but for the sake of sup- 
porting prices under the holy banner 
of conservation. The bill, let me repeat, 
was seriously advocated at a time when, 
as stated before the U. S. Supreme Court, 
the only repository for various decrees, 
orders and ukases of officialdom was 
the pocket of some person wearing a 
federal badge down in Texas. If you 
could examine the right pocket you 
might ascertain your fate! 


Yes, In the U. S. 


I feel that I should remind you again 
that I am not speaking of Russia, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain or Japan, but of the 
United States of America, A. D. 1934. 

Let us be fair about this whole mat- 
ter. What reasons existed, persuasive to 
a large segment of the oil industry, as 
well as public officials, which seemed to 
them to justify legislation of this sort 

the very negation of free enterprise 
and the almost certain forerunner of 
actual government ownership and opera- 
tion in the petroleum industry, both pro- 
duction, transportation, refining and 
marketing. 


The men who advocated this bill were 
patriotic and good citizens. They were 
faced with what seemed to them an in- 
tolerable condition. It is possible there 
were few, if any, secret believers in 
state socialism among them. But desper- 
ate over the apparent failure of all other 
expedients, they became the advocates 
of action which was probably alien to 
their intellectual inheritance or social 
outlook. 


The reasons which actuated the sup- 
porters of the Thomas-Disney bill were 
set forth in the report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. I quote 
the most pertinent paragraphs of that 
document: 

Text of Report 


“The supply of crude petroleum in 
the United States at the present time 
is far in excess of the amount required 
to satisfy our market requirements for 
consumption and export. 

“In addition to those domestic sources 
of supply, large quantities of crude 
petroleum are available in foreign na- 
tions at low prices and imports of 
crude petroleum and its products, in- 
cluding natural asphalt, from these 
nations constitute a continuing menace 
to the markets of domestic producers. 


“Interstate commerce in petroleum 
and its products is disrupted and de- 
moralized by the entry into commerce 
of more crude petroleum than the mar- 
kets can absorb. The existence of these 
tremendous supplies of crude petroleum 
at the present time threatens the re- 
currence of the chaotic conditions that 
have invariably resulted in the past 
from the flooding of our markets with 
excessive quantities of crude petroleum. 

“Past experience has demonstrated 
that the law of supply and demand can- 
not be relied upon to prevent the de- 
structive dumping of excessive supplies 
of crude petroleum on the market from 
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FREEDOM OILS O}fc: 


Everything a Jobber Wants 


.-- INCLUDING 
PROFITS : 


em O% PURE PENNSYLVANIA 
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SHARPLES PROCESS CEWAHEO 
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MOTOR OIL 


100% PURE 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Sealed up in bright, appealing 
lithographed cans, Freedom 
100% Pure Pennsylvania Motor 
Oils may LOOK like other oils, 
but to the jobbers who are 
handling them, they MEAN a 
lot more. They mean satisfied 
customers, pleasant refinery re- 
lationships, enhanced reputa- 
tions, and above all—PROFITS. 


HAPPY RELATIONSHIPS: 


“We hope to have the pleasure 
of selling Fort Pitt Oil as long as 
we remain in business.” 


“We appreciate our connection 


with you.” Reporting on their exclusive 


“We spent a long time investi- 7, brand franchises some of the 
gating different brands of Penn- 7, biggest names in the business 


vs hee” ggg te 
sylvania oils we decided that have volunteered the comments 
Beaver-Penn was the one we were G 


looking for.” Y quoted in this advertisement. 
, ZY 
GY 
PROFITS: = 
“Our success is in having the 


best on the ma-ket.”’ S ATI S FA C Tl 0 N ~ 


“Best distribution we ever had 


100 “In every instance where we have sold 
for a Pennsylvania oil.” 


Beaver-Penn it has repeated...” 
“Four carloads last year. At least 


; “We attribute success to the fine quality 
50°, increase this year.” 


of Fort Pitt Motor Oil. Increased sales due 
“We feel sure sales of Penn to quality.” 
Trump will be more than double 
the past six months.” 
THE FREEDOM OIL WORKS CO. 
~*~ Kk * 121 Third Street Freedom, Penna. 
We are interested in learning about 


For the full Freedom story of prof- your exclusive brand franchise. 


its and for details on our special 
exclusive franchise plan, send the 
coupon or write. 
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DELMAR-DB PUMP HOSE! 


3 YEARS OF ACTUAL PERFORMANCE 


... Under every operating condition ... proves the consistent economy 


and efficiency of DELMAR-DB PUMP HOSE 


EVEN if you're inclined to be a little cautious 
about “new things’, the evidence on the oppo- 
site page will show you that there’s no gamble 
in using DELMAR-DB. A performance record 
of over three years, covering thousands of 
lengths of hose is the strongest possible 
guarantee of satisfaction. 


DELMAR-DB has won the approval of scores 
of hose experts, including oil companies and 
pump manufacturers, who can’t afford to take 
chances. Let us place all of the facts before you, 
or mail you our special bulletin—‘ First Truly 
New Hose Since Goggle and Duster Days”, 
which describes an unusual combination of 
hose qualities which are bound to materially 
reduce your hose costs, eliminate hose troubles 
and speed-up dispensing. 





DIELMAR-DB is made with the unique gaso- 
line-proof tube developed over three years ago 
by the Electric Hose & Rubber Co. Smooth 
and fast-discharging, this lining just can’t flake 
or disintegrate. It has a specially-developed 
carcass which ts reenforced with woven wire 
and cord for maximum strength and durability, 
with flexibility. DELMAR-DB contains an em- 
bedded static-wire and has a tough, wear- 
resisting cover. 


An alternative braided construction, is offered 
in ELECTRIC-DB. This is a light, extra-flex- 
ible hose with a super-strong braided wall, 
having the same famous tube and other features 
provided by DELMAR-DB. 


ELECTRIC 
WILMINGTON 


HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
DELAWARE 














— product of ELECTRIC HOSE AND RUBBER CO. 
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fields of cheap flush production. The 
law of capture applied to property rights 
in oil and the competitive race for ex- 
traction by operators over a common 
reservoir render this mineral unamen- 
able to the ordinary restraints imposed 
by the law of supply and demand. 


“The limited storage facilities of the 
producers and the necessity of empty- 
ing their tanks in order to maintain their 
position in this competitive race of ex- 
traction forces each producer to dispose 
of his oil upon the market as soon as it 
is produced regardless of market con- 
ditions, and even though he may be com- 
pelled to sell at a price below the total 
cost of producing oil. 


States Powerless 


“The limitation of commerce in petro- 
leum to the amount needed to satisfy 
our current market requirements cannot 
be accomplished by the separate action 
of the various producing states. 

“Only 3 of the 18 oil-producing states 
have statutes authorizing any restric- 
tion upon the production or the move- 
ments of oil. Even if the states having 
curtailment statutes could agree upon 
their respective shares of the national 
market, which is improbable, any one 
of the other producing states without 
similar statutory provisions could com- 
pletely upset their curtailment program. 

“One state by its failure to control 
excessive production and movements of 
petroleum can seize the markets and 
disrupt the commerce in petroleum of 
the other states. 

“Interstate and foreign commerce in 
petroleum cannot be regulated by the 
Federal Government without also regu- 
lating intrastate commerce in_ petro- 
leum. 

“Federal regulation limiting the move- 
ment of petroleum in commerce to the 
amount needed to satisfy current mar- 
ket requirements is also necessary to 
protect valuable petroleum reserves 
from destruction. Of the approxi- 
mately 320,000 producing wells in the 
United States approximately 250,000 
have an average production of less than 
2 barrels per day. These wells will con- 
tinue to produce for many years if their 
abandonment is not compelled by the 
flooding of the market supplied by their 
production with cheap oil from field 
of temporary flush production. 

“The proper regulation of commerce 
in petroleum is necessary for the pro- 
motion of the stabilization of the pe- 
troleum industry and the furtherance 
of our national economic recovery. 

“The beneficial results obtained by 
a Federal regulation of production of 
crude petroleum under the code of fair 


competition for the petroleum industry 
since August, 1933, demonstrate the 
extreme desirability of enacting per- 
manent Federal legislation designed to 
prevent the recurrence of the demoral- 
ized condition existing prior to the 
adoption of the code.” 


Did Not “Go To Hell” 


The bill, of course, did not become law. 
The industry did not “go to hell in 30 
days” as promised. Other methods 
with no direct federal control, without 
destruction of the autonomy of the states, 
without amending the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and without government ownership, 
federal or state, were found which have, 
I believe, been fairly effective. 

Whether in the days to come a similar 
state of facts will arise, I do not know. 
Whether another great pool like East 
Texas will ever be pierced by a driller’s 
bit, you do not know. Whether there 
will ever be another Thomas-Disney bill 
none of us can know. 


We can, however, assume, for the sake 
of prudence at least, that a day will come 
when there will be another demand for 
federal control of industry, not perhaps 
because of flush production demoralizing 
markets but because of threatened or ac- 
tual inadequacy of supply to meet the 
insistent demands of 130,000,000 Amer- 
icans at peace or a nation at war. 

I am not an alarmist. I say only that 
prudent foresight for the future of this 
industry is as much indicated as prudent 
forethought for the defense of the na- 
tion against a problematical future war. 
And again assuming the undesirability 
of the loss of free enterprise in this in- 
dustry, what steps does prudence dictate 
to prevent that loss? 


Industrial Statesmanship 


In general it seems plain that industrial 
statesmanship must do as much as polit- 
ical statesmanship can  promise—and 
more! The industry and the oil states 
must have a record of actual accomplish- 
ment in the public interest so impressive 
that argument for the nationalization of 
the industry can find no subsiantial sup- 
port. 

Any course short of that is gambling 
with destiny. If and when there is acute 
demand, short supply and no good substi- 
tute, one lives in a fool’s paradise if he 
does not think the nation will comman- 
deer this industry as it did the railroads 
in 1917 and without, perhaps, returning 
it to its owners if and when the emer- 
gency is over. This is an Oil Age and no 
one ought to forget it. 

I know so little about this great indus- 
try, and know that I know so little, and 
know, also, that you know that I know 





dustry can find no substantial support. 


its owners if and when the emergency is over. 





Cry Will Come for Federal Control 


“We can, however, assume, tor the sake of prudence at least, that a day will come when 
there will be another demand for federal control of the oil industry, not because of flush production 
demoralizing markets but because of threatened or actual inadequacy to meet the insistent demands of 
130,000,000 Americans at peace or a nation at war—— 

“In general, it seems plain that industrial statesmanship must do as much as political states 
manship can promise—and more. The industry and the oil states must have a record of actual 
accomplishment in the public interest so impressive that argument for the nationalization of the in- 


“Any course short of that is gambling with destiny, 
short supply and no good substitute, one lives in a fool's paradise if he does not think the Nation 
will commandeer this industry as it did the railroads in 1917 and without, perhaps, returning it to 
This is an Oil Age and no one ought to forget it.” 
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no more than I know, that I shall abjure 
dogmatism even at the risk of appearing 
to avoid coming to close grips with the 
actual solutions that must be worked out. 
It is your task, gentlemen, to find the so- 
lutions. All I can properly even attempt 
is to urge you to that great task, and to 
join with you in discussing ways and 
means to save free enterprise in the 
hopes that 


“After us some better plan will be 

Brought forth by wiser men than we 

Made wiser by the steady growth of 
Truth.” 


Taking counsel with men far better quali- 
fied to speak than I, let me quote from the 
Daily Oklahoman of December 29th last, 
as follows: 


Suman Quoted 


“ “Two major factors face the oil indus- 
try of this country’,” John R. Suman, 
vice president of the Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Company, pointed out as the year 
ends. 


“ ‘Conservation comes first’,” he said, 
and added ‘Natural gas and oil are rec- 
ognizable as irreplaceable natural re- 
sources and the efficiency with which 
they are removed from the reservoir is 
now considered of vital importance. 


“ ‘On reserves,’ he continued, ‘through 
the application of scientific knowledge 
the industry has been able to build up 
a discovered reserve of 13,000,000,000 
barrels of oil in the United States. It 
will be necessary to find approximately 
1,000,000,000 barrels of reserves per 
year in the future to maintain our re- 
serves at the present rate of consump- 
tion.’ ” 


Wise and temperate words! Conserva- 
tion is placed first where it belongs. As 
a corollary, efficiency of removal is of 
“vital” importance. Second, limited known 
reserves-——about 13 years’ supply—and 
the necessity of preserving that margin 
or factor of safety. 


The oil industry in private hands has 
assumed the responsibility of providing 
the nation with its needed oil. It will 
be held to that responsibility. To dis- 
charge it the industry as an industry 
must, let me repeat, do such a good job 
that no reasonable fault can be found 
with it by the advocates of nationaliza- 
tion. 

Certainly, neither Mussolini, Hitler, Sta- 
lin nor Norman Thomas could be more 
efficient than private enterprise in find- 
ing the necessary billion barrels yearly. 
On that point the industry is entitled 
to the distinguished service medal. As 
good a record is being made in refining. 
A good, but not as good record, is being 
made in distribution. 


But is the record as good in the effi- 
ciency of removal which Mr. Suman dis- 
cusses as of “vital importance’? It is 
here that the industry is exceedingly vul- 
nerable to the criticism of those who ad- 
vocate the public ownership of natural 
resource industries. 


Efficient Removal 


Frankly, it seems to me that this is 
the Achilles heel of the giant of free 
enterprise. The waste, the low efficiency 
in removal from the natural reservoirs 
is notorious. The public is fully ac- 
quainted with the record. It is hard to 
defend at any time and will be impossi- 
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N.P.N. says this is an advertisement but we say it’s national petroleum news 


The Colonel's Lady an’ Judy O'Grady 


Arve Sisters Under Their Skins 


VALLEY CITY, N. D. 
| | N THIS town of 6,000 population, poet 
Kipling’s comment about the similarity 
between ladies is shown to be applicable 
to service stations. 


Whether you sell gasoline at the cross- 
roads of the world in a great metropolitan 
center ... or whether you sell it in a 
town so small that only the largest maps 
can show its location you soon dis- 
cover the basic fact that your sales are 
affected by the very same factors. And 
most important of these, no matter what 


size your city or hamlet, is consumer ac- 


ceptance. 


If people Know and want your merchan- 
dise, if the goods you sell are the kind 
that get themselves favorably talked 
about, you'll get the bulk of the business 
no matter what spot on the map stands 
for your town. 

These truths are being proved daily all 
over the Phillips jobbing territory. As 
soon as the Phillips 66 Shield goes up, the 
cars start coming in. Drivers have heard 
about this wonderful motor fuel from 
their friends. They’ve listened to its 
economy and performance features as ex- 
plained on the radio. They’ve read about 


them in magazines and newspapers. 
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They’ve seen them on the billboards. Con- 
sistent top quality of product is coupled 
with consistent advertising pressure; and 
the result is an ever-growing and active 
acceptance of Phillips 66 products by car 
owners. 

These advertisements are links in the 
chain of proof which we have been giv- 
ing to N.P.N. readers. We are therefore 
proud to give you Mr. Wilson’s own 


statement. He says: 


“Since entering the oil jobbing busi- 
ness in 1920, we have marketed several 
oil companies’ products, all of good stand- 
ing and well advertised—but can truth- 
fully say that during the past twelve 
months in which we have had the Phillips 
franchise, we have noticed public accep- 
tance for this merchandise above any- 
thing we have ever handled. However, 
this should be no surprise to any jobber 





Many a big city station would be envious of the 
1936 gallonage record made by this Valley City 
Oil Co. station. Mr. F. H. Wilson, owner, reports 
that 1937 gallonage is already far ahead of his 
previous year's figures. He says “Everyone in town 


is talking about 66.” 


familiar with the oil business, when you 
examine the reports from the State Chem- 
ist and find you have a gasoline specifica- 
tion suitable for every month of the 
year.” 


May We Send You Facts and Figures? 
Would you be interested in knowing 
exactly what good jobbers, who are per 
haps good friends of yours, have accom- 
plished with Phillips 66? Would you like 
to have the down-to-earth facts about 
building greater volume and profit? 

Just say the word. Without any obli 
gation on your part, we will gladly show 
you exactly what others have accom 
plished in situations similar to your own. 
We will specifically outline the co-opera- 
tion you can expect and will receive. We 
will cheerfully answer all questions, and 
back our story with facts and figures. 
Wire, write, or phone 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CoO. 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
Chicago Minneapolis Peoria Indianapolis 
Des Moines Omaha __ St. Louis 
Kansas City Wichita Tulsa Amarillo 
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PROTECTION 


Walter Kidde & Company 


26 West Street Bloomfield, N. J. 
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MISSING HERE 





REAL 
FIRE 


It is mighty bad 
business policy not 
to guard every fire 
hazard. There is 
no economy in sparing the ex- 
tinguisher and spoiling the plant. 
It is equally poor safety policy 
to have the wrong extinguisher. 





Let’s be specific. In the oil 
storage room, pictured above, 
carbon-dioxide fire protection is 
essential. Fire here will proba- 
bly involve running oil. And 
nothing snuffs out running oil 
fires with the sure speed of LUX 
carbon-dioxide snow-and-gas. 


For oil, gasoline, or any flam- 
mable liquid, LUX extinguish- 
ers give finest possible fire pro- 
tection. LUX snow is not only 
sure death to-fire. It is clean, 
dry and harmless to man and 
materials. 


Bulk plants, oil barges, company 
trucks, loading racks . . . you 
can protect them Jetter with 
LUX. You may buy LUX ex- 
tinguishers ranging from 2 to 
100 Ibs. carbon-dioxide capacity. 
For information and 
write to 


prices 


SS Effective Fire Protection for 
yw Refineries Bulk Plants Trucks 





ble to defend when and if the pinch of 
short supply and rapidly rising prices is 
felt. 

If that day comes, and again I Say it is 
only prudent to consider that possibility, 
what answer or excuse will private indus- 
try give to the imperious question why 
it left from five to ten barrels of petro- 
leum in the ground for every one re- 
moved? What answer will it give to the 
charge of the wanton waste of natural 
gas which has been described by friends 
of the industry as “a scandal for years”? 

I have already expressed myself on 
this point in my book “Hot Oil” where I 
said: 

“Except for the bloodshed, the Dred 
Scott decision which helped to bring on 
the Civil War was small change so far 
as loss of treasure was concerned. as 
compared with the law of capture. This 
has cost uncounted billions in unneces- 
sary drilling equipment, in the ruthless 
exhaustion of reservoir supply, in hav- 
ing underground billions of barrels oth- 
erwise recoverable, and in the abandon- 
ment of profitable stripping wells in 
the mad rush to new flush fields—all 
to the cost of the producer, the consum- 
er, the nation, and the generations yet 
unborn.” 


Change in the law of capture to better 
harmonize petroleum with pro patria 
sounds like a legal problem. I assure 
you, gentlemen of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, that it is more fundamentally an 
engineering problem. It is your job to 
build a scientific foundation upon which 
to erect the legal superstructure. When, 
and if, the courts and legislatures can be 
shown that changes in the capture rule 
can be based on knowledge and not guess, 
I feel certain that the rule will be brought 
to serve better not only the surface land 
owner, but the long future of America. 


Engineering Problem 


In whatever contribution you may make 
to this result yeu may feel confident of 
the verdict of history. In this work the 
scientist and citizen will merge. 


Let us now discuss the greater subject 
of which petroleum is but a part—Free 
Enterprise. The following questions come 
to our mind: What do we mean by free 
enterprise? Why is it now questioned? 
Who has discredited it? What are the 
alternatives to it? Are those alterna- 
tives any better, and if not, what can 
we do to preserve it as a legacy for our 
children? 


First, who gave free enterprise its 
present black eye? 


I developed this at some length in my 
address on “The Future of Free Enter- 
prise” before the American Petroleum 
Institute at Chicago last November. I 
will not repeat now what I said then ex- 
cept in summary. 


Free enterprise is now discredited, not 
by open advocates of state socialism, but 
by business men themselves—particular- 
ly those in finance. They have done it 
two ways—indefensible conduct in their 
own fields of activity—and second, by 
rushing to Washington for special priv- 
ileges for themselves or legislative hand- 
cuffs for their competitors. 


If capitalism is destroyed in this coun- 
try it will be chiefly an inside job. It will 


die in the home of its friends, its death- 
wound given by its beneficiaries and not 
by its foes. 

A critical examination of the wolves 
in business and finance is far more nec- 
essary than a scrutiny of Rexford Guy 
Tugwell, Norman Thomas, or Earl Brow- 
der. 

Industry’s Task 


I do not say this to scold but because 
I believe it is the exact truth. If disease 
is known to exist there is no friendship 
in concealing it. 

It is the job of the owners and man- 
agers of free enterprise to clean house. 
If they do not do it, it will be done for 
them—or at least, the effort will be made. 

It is their job to look for the leaks 
in the ship, and to caulk them. 

It is their job to make free enterprise 
function in the interest of the masses 
without which it cannot function at all. 

But however important these disagree- 
able matters are, let us now turn to free 
enterprise in relation to political govern- 
ment. 

The expression “free enterprise,” like 
“state’s rights” is a ready handle for 
something which the phrase does not ac- 
tually describe. 

There is no such thing, literally, in a 
modern society as “free enterprise”. No 
enterprise is or should be wholly free 
to do as its managers might desire. It 
never has been free. Under ancient com- 
mon law no enterprise was free to palm 
off its goods as the product of its com- 
petitor. Similarly, in modern times, se- 
cret rebates and other practices of cun- 
ning and fraud have been equally forbid- 
den. 

By free enterprise we mean substantial- 
ly a system for the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth, owned and managed 
by private individuals in pursuit of profits, 
a system which struggles for customers 
in the market place, through the compe- 
tition of excellence, quantity, and the 
price of its product or service. 


Regulation Necessary 


We do not mean that such a system 
should be unregulated. On the contrary. 
When the means for the production of 
wealth are in private hands, regulation 
in the public interest is always necessary. 
But under a free system competition fur- 
nishes the needed regulation—with some 
exceptions. Destroy competition and 
there can be little justification or even 
toleration for leaving the production of 
wealth in private hands. Competition 
furnishes the remedy for abuses, the pre- 
ventive against monopoly, the elimina- 
tion of senility, and the spur to excel- 
lence. In brief it gives us “the democ- 
racy of opportunity and the aristocracy 
of achievement.” It succeeds by offering 
the most and best for least. 


It is, in the main, the system by which 
in a few brief decades we have con- 
quered and peopled a continent and made 
America the treasure house of the world. 
It is a revolt against the earlier system 
which ruled Europe for centuries. This 
system was called mercantilism and un- 
der it the production of wealth was regu- 
lated not by the free play of competition, 
but by the denial of competition and the 
substitution of law, rules, regulations and 
decrees imposed by persons who lived 
in bureaus. 

In his History of the American People, 
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Woodrow Wilson contrasted freedom 
against bureaucracy in the struggle for 
the mastery of North America between 
England and France as follows: 


Wilson Quoted 


“For all France was as keen to seek 
her interest in the New World as in 
the Old, the signal advantage, as the 
event abundantly proved, was to lie 
with England in this new rivalry in the 
wilderness. 

“England had become a commercial 
nation, quickened in every seaport by 
a bold spirit of individual enterprise 
that would dare anything for a success 

. In France, meanwhile, individual 
initiative had been stamped out and the 
authority of church and state consoli- 
dated, to command and control every 
undertaking. 


“The French colonies pined under 
careful official nursing; the English 
colonies throve under ‘a wise and salu- 
tary neglect’. A churchly and official 
race could not win America. The task 
called for hardheaded business sense, 
patient, practical sagacity, and men 
free to follow their own interests by 
their own means .. . It was this self 
helping race of Englishmen that 
matched their wits against French offi- 
cial schemes in America.” 


1776 is justly regarded as one of the 
great years of history. In 1776 two doc- 
uments were brought forth which have 
profoundly moulded life on this planet 
for sixteen decades of time—the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Wealth of 
Nations. During that year Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Adam Smith sowed seeds 
which have given man the richest harvest 
of plenty and happiness he has ever 
known. 

But now it is said that the harvest has 
failed. Political persons and scholastic 
pundits tell us that democracy and free 
enterprise must go. Laissez faire, which 
is free enterprise in its Sunday clothes, 
they say, is all washed up. We hear this 
so much, so often, so ceaselessly, that 
many of us have come to accept it as 
the new dispensation. 


Free Enterprise Dead? 


“Alas, poor Yorick. I Knew him, Ho- 
ratio, a fellow of infinite jest, of most 
excellent fancy. He hath borne me on 
his back a thousand times!” 

Before laying down free enterprise for 
the last time let us at least critically as- 
certain whether he is really dead, and if 
not, whether this new creature of gov- 
ernment by bureaucrats can carry us on 
his back as far and fast and furnish us 
with as many a merry jest as the old 
Yorick of free enterprise. 

Justice Holmes once said, “A good 
catchword can postpone analysis for 50 
years.” So it is, I think, with all this 
gloomy talk of the sad death of laissez 
faire. 

Whence came this seductive assurance 
that there is something better for man 
than liberty? Whence came this gospel 
of despair, this creed that man is cor- 
rupt and incompetent; that he needs must 
have a master? What have these new 
Caesars done to cause us to forswear 
the inheritance bequeathed us from the 
past? Have they demonstrated that they 
are more modest than ancient kings in 
the exercise of power to put through their 
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programs? And why should we now in 
vite the same kind of persons with badges 
to rule our households whom once our 
fathers and mothers crossed stormy seas 
to escape? 


Sometimes a sense of humor is a saving 
grace. Ask these pompous persons, busy 
with their vast plans for controlling the 
destiny and thinking the thoughts, and 
shaping the lives of 130,000,000 people 
and their children yet unborn—go up to 
one of them and ask him the price of 
wheat next Saturday or of General Mo- 
tors stock come Easter!! 


You might as well reflect that the de 
pression was chiefly caused by war, re- 
taliatory tariffs, the scramble for gold, 
the burden of armament, the competitive 
undervaluation of national currencies, 


and the puffing of the stock market boom 
in 1928-1929 by high officials, and that 
all these things were the direct respons} 
bility of government officials and not of 
laissez faire. 


Critical of Promises 

Let us be critical of all these promises 
of security in exchange for liberty. Un 
less we are prepared to plump outright 
for government ownership, we should con 
stantly remind ourselves that government 
as such, can guarantee security to no one 
It has nothing to give. It produces 
no wealth. It has no assets—not enough 
to keep the wolf from the door a single 
month. All it has, all it can pledge to 
secure its promises, is its power to reach 
into the pockets of those who do produce 
wealth and distribute the funds so taken 
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to its own purposes or to the relief of 
the unfortunate. 

Aside from that government is perpet- 
ually bankrupt. If its people are impov- 
erished the state is helpless. No govern- 
ment can be any stronger than its strong- 
est link. If it would succor the poor and 
helpless it must place no needless impedi- 
ment in the way of the producers of 
wealth. 

Government Responsible 


One of the most dangerous elements 
involved in teaching people to look to 
Government for salvation is that Govern- 
ment will be held responsible for what it 
promises. If, which God forbid, there be 
another crash like 1929, it will be Wash- 
ington and not Wall Street that will get 
the blame. The economic royalists may 
be glad to shift the responsibility for the 
unsuccessful functioning of the economic 
machine, but it will be a sad day for 
democracy. 

I do not wish to place free institutions 
at the hazard of unpredictable events. 
Democracy emerged, like Phoenix from 
its ashes, from all earlier panics in our 
history because it had not given guaran- 
tees that no storms would ever come. 
That is the danger in government going 
partners with business. 

I am not to be understood as advocat- 
ing a completely “hands off” policy. At 
all times government can perform, and 
must perform some economic chores. And 
in emergency and calamity it must pledge 
the pooled resources of its people at the 
weak point of the levee which holds the 
flood in check. 


I am simply pointing out the grave 
dangers involved in government perma- 
nently assuming the economic guardian- 
ship of its people. It is still true that 
“that government is best which governs 
least”. The state should seek to perform 
only the inescapable minimum of eco- 
nomic function. 


Still Run By Humans 


In the last analysis, whether business 
is run by business men or by government 
officials, it is still run by human beings. 
And it is a child’s illusion that a uniform 
and a badge add anything to wisdom or 
virtue. Business men, actuated by the 
profit motive, may yield to greed for gold. 
But the greed for power has caused the 
greater wreckage. “The paths of glory 
lead but to the grave.” It was not the 
love of money which caused Napoleon to 
turn Europe into a charnel house. After 
the battle of Bautzen he wrote to his em- 
press, “My health is good. I put my 
losses at 3000 killed and wounded. I lost 
no one of any importance.” And among 
the ruthless dictators of today you find 
men who are almost ascetics in their per- 
sonal habits. 


No one has condemned in stronger terms 
than I the shocking betrayals of trust and 
the abuses of power in private hands 
which have given free enterprise its pres- 
ent terrible black eye. In escaping these 
evils I do not think it is necessary to go 
to the other extreme of state socialism. 

But if the only alternative to an eco- 
nomic autocracy were a political autoc- 
racy, I would prefer the former. I might 
be its wage slave, but so long as my gov- 
ernment is free and my ballot box is open 
and my vote is counted, and the judge on 
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the bench is beyond control I can fight for 
my freedom and struggle against my fate. 
And even if I fail, men may still write 
over my grave the profound saying of 
Guizot, “The struggle itself supplied in 
some measure the place of liberty”. 


But under a political autocracy my eco- 
nomic destiny is dictated by government 
and my protest to my master is answered 
by the machine gun and Siberia. 


Our fathers condensed the teachings of 
centuries when they nailed to the mast 
the old banner with the old truth written 
thereon, “Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty.” 


Is Government Capable 


Even if these considerations are to be 
disregarded the question of efficiency is 
still to be answered. You can overload 
a steel column, a brick wall, a bridge. 
You can overload a human being. You 
can overload government. That is a truth 
which Justice Brandeis recurs to again 
and again. To quote his words: “Our 
government does not yet grapple success- 
fully with the duties it has assumed and 
should not extend its operations at least 
until it does’. And again, ‘Man’s works 
have overrun the capacity of the individ- 
ual man’. Any one who ever tried to get 
action in the vast jungle of federal 
bureaucracy Knows what a blight on 
progress government can be. 

To quote Brandeis once more, “No sys- 
tem of regulation can safely be substi- 
tuted for the operation of individual lib- 
erty as expressed in competition’; or 
what Justice Holmes called the “free 
struggle for life’. 

We may pay too high a price for “ef- 
ficiency” in government. We hear that 
the distribution of power, rather than its 
concentration is not efficient. Our fathers 
distributed powers, not to gear them into 
each other like oiled machinery, but to 
check and balance each other. The in- 
cidental and often inevitable friction was 
the price they were willing to pay for 
freedom. 


Uncritical Acceptance 


Even with men of the best intentions in 
office we know that uncritical acceptance 
of the state is always dangerous. His- 
tory records its purple pages where for a 
few years government under inspired 
leadership has served mankind, chiefly by 
giving them freedom to think, plan, work 
and live. But these periods are always 
succeeded by the state functioning as a 
predatory power. And at all times and 
under every form of society known to 
human annals the “invisible government” 
is always at work to use the processes of 
lawmaking and law enforcement to give 
Bill Sykes the chief place at the feast of 
life. “Where the meat hangs, there the 
wolves gather”. 


I would stand a good deal of creaking 
and grinding in the gears of industry be- 
fore rushing to Washington to cure them. 
Can Washington cure them? Will Wash- 
ington cure them? Will they stay cured? 
Can Washington guarantee replacements 
and repairs? 

At the very time private enterprise in 
the petroleum industry was being ex- 
coriated as “hot oil thieves”, “plunderers 
of posterity”, and ‘Lacking in vision”, the 
government which was doing the scold- 
ing was engaged in forced drilling for 


oil in public and Indian lands, a condition 
not yet remedied. This is one of thou- 
sands of examples of similar contradic- 
tions. 

Closely connected with this question of 
the survival of free enterprise is the mat- 
ter of “an indivisible union of inde- 
structible states” as against a bureau- 
cratic farflung empire. 

“State’s rights” is a misnomer, as is 
“free enterprise’. The abstractions we 
call states in no real sense have rights. 
Rights attach only to human beings. 
“State’s rights’ is simply a convenient 
phrase for posing this question: Where 
are certain powers of government to be 
most wisely and safely lodged? 

Everyone admits freely the need of the 
federal government assuming some addi- 
tional functions to keep pace with the 
march of science. The Federal Radio 
Commission is one example. No one 
would advocate 48 commissions attempt- 
ing to allocate air channels, any more 
than he would advocate 48 traffic cops at 
a busy intersection. 

But I nevertheless believe Jefferson is 
right in all cases except where Hamilton 
is inevitable. The transfer of power to 
Washington, the destruction of local au- 
tonomy and the self-reliance of our cit- 
izenry should be a matter of inescapable 
necessity and not of supposed conveni- 
ence. 


Not “Liberalism” 


Nor am I fooled by giving this march 
on Washington the name of “liberalism”. 
A movement toward the center and to- 
ward the concentration of power at a sin- 
gle point or in a few hands may or may 
not be justified by the advance of eco- 
nomics, but it cannot be described as a 
liberal movement. 


The warning voices of every sage and 
patriot and the teaching of every chap- 
ter of history, ancient or modern, prove 
that this is so. 


It is in the distribution and not in the 
concentration of power, political or eco- 
nomic, that democracy finds its only 
refuge. 

A movement toward the center is an 
authoritarian movement — the antithesis 
of liberalism. Most movements in the 
world today tagged as “liberal” are the 
exact opposite. “Liberal” still has some 
connection with “liberty”. 

In its deepest sense liberty is security 
Where we say a man has freedom of 
speech, press, petition, assembly, religion, 
we mean that he is secure against their 
denial, against packed courts, intimidated 
legislatures, political exile. 


Abraham Lincoln once said, “Tyrants 
always bestride the necks of the people 
on the theory that it is for their good”. 
We must beware the demoralizing effects 
of benevolence. 


This is not the language of a tory or re- 
actionary. Let me quote the greatest 
leader that American labor ever had, 
Samuel Gompers: 


“Tf I were in the minority of one in 
this question I would want to cast my 
vote so that the men of labor shall not 
willingly enslave themselves to govern- 
ment authority in their industrial strug- 
gle for freedom. Let the future tell 
the story of who is right and who is 
wrong, who has stood for freedom, and 
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who has been willing to submit his 

fate industrially to government.” 

The function of good government must 
essentially be negative, telling us what 
we may not do, rather than affirmatively 
telling us what to do. Or, as Thomas 
Jefferson said in his first inaugural, 

“A wise and frugal government 
which shall restrain men from injuring 
each other and leave them otherwise 
free to follow their own pursuits of in- 
dustry and employment.” 

Open Competition 

With our immense resources and that 
greater capital that lies in the brain of 
the American in “following his own pur- 
suits of industry and employment”, we 
can rely upon a good article at a reason- 
able price so long as the channels of com- 
petition are kept open. This means a 
progressively greater creation of wealth 
and its progressively wider and wider 
distributien by offering most and best for 
least. 

The authoritarians would substitute 
government monopolies for private mo- 
nopolies, and then try to regulate the 
F’rankensteins of their own creation. For 
the once revered “captains of industry” 
they would substitute, in the sacred name 
of democracy, the overlords of a “con- 
trolled and planned economy”. 


Human history does not record a gov- 
ernment wise enough or virtuous enough 
to run the multitudinous affairs of its 
people. There is a saturation point in 
human capacity. The final inspector of 
the most gallant ship is not the brain of 
its designer, but the fury of the sea. 


Recreate Competition 


Instead of creating monopoly, public 
or private, and attempting to regulate 
that, we must recreate competition—and 
regulate it only when destructive of so- 
cial values. 

We must now come to closer grips with 
our subject. Is there a middle way be- 
tween economic autocracy and political 
autocracy? Can we prevent competition 
being destructive of human values? Can 
we cope with the problem of economic 
units which overrun state lines? Can we 
do so, I mean, and save democracy? 

Manifestly the subject is full of great 
difficulty and no panacea, short cut or 
easy way exists. I believe the only hope 
lies in finding workable alternatives to 
Federal control. 


The danger of the centralization of po 
litical power I have tried to demonstrate. 
If not, look across the Atlantic. 

The alternatives must be found in the 
states and in business organizations func- 
tioning in the public interest. 

First, are the states helpless? That 
they are helpless is another of these ready 
made, mass production, synthetic dogmas 
which requires critical examination be- 
fore swallowing. Its dam is lazy think- 
ing and its sire passing the buck. It was 
conceived in carelessness, born in com- 
placency and reared in cowardice. 

No better refutation of this bastard 
dogma can be found than in the petro- 
leum industry. I refer again to the 
Thomas-Disney bill, the threat of irre- 
mediable ruin for want of Uncle Sam 
washing the dirty laundry of the states, 
and then the sudden discovery that way 
back in 1787 our forefathers had foreseen 
difficulties that might overrun state lines 
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and had provided for interstate compacts 
to solve these difficulties without running 
for help to Washington. It is my under- 
standing that the oil states are now so 
well pleased with the interstate compact 
that they want to extend it. 


Virtue of State Compacts 


The virtue of a compact, or of other 
devices originating in the states is that 
no state becomes irrevocably handcuffed 
to federal control and the destiny of its 
industries are not put at the hazard of 
votes cast in a distant legislature by men 
who have no immediate interest in their 
prosperity. 

I trust we shall hear more of the com- 
pact idea, a method clearly constitutional, 
as one of the workable alternatives to 
centralization at Washington. I am satis- 
fied that, if President Roosevelt were to 
champion and publicize it, as effectively 
as he has other methods, we would find 
solutions for many of our problems as 
satisfactory as this plan has been for pe- 
troleum. 


I believe we would make _ progress 
faster in many directions by this means 
than by attempting to run everything 
from Washington. 

States hesitate to “throw the key down 
the well” by surrendering all their pow- 
ers to Washington which, once done, 
could not be recovered except by a ma- 


_jority vote in both Houses of Congress, 


plus executive approval, or in case of a 
constitutional amendment, without a con- 
sent to repeal concurred in by 35 other 
states. Acting by themselves, individual- 
ly or co-operatively, they may go far and 
yet retain the key in their own hands. 

From the pragmatic standpoint, there- 
fore, of getting the job done, we ought 
not lightly to dismiss methods like this 
under the plea that the interested states 
would never agree. Is this true? 


States Work Together 


A year ago the Council of State gov- 
ernments organized the Interstate Com- 
mission on Crime. The Commission has 
prepared for submission to state legisla- 
tures for common acceptance, four anti- 
crime bills dealing with the difficult sub- 
ject of criminals escaping across state 
lines, as well as getting the evidence of 
out of state witnesses. Nine states have 
already accepted one or more of these 
bills—all in a year’s time. Many other 
matters of like import are now pending 
for approval. 


Uniform state laws is another alterna- 
tive to federal control. This has been 
longer tried and the results are notable. 
Down to Jan. 1, 1936, the Committees on 
Uniform State Laws of the American Bar 
Association had drafted and submitted to 
the legislatures of the States 54 different 
statutes for uniform acceptance. To the 
extent that these bills have been adopted 
in practically identical language, the ef- 
fect in those states is substantially the 


same as if Congress had passed the bills 


(assuming it had power to do so). 


All of these acts are of great impor- 
tance, many far more important than 
most legislation passed by Congress. The 
most familiar is the uniform negotiable 
instruments law, governing the enormous 
volume of the nation’s business, evidenced 
by promissory notes and bills of ex- 
change. This act has been adopted in 





every state in the Union. It blankets the 
field as efficiently as any act by Congress. 

For the record let me state other uni- 
form laws and the number of states 
adopting them: Uniform Warehouse Re- 
ceipts Act, 48 states; uniform act on Aero- 
nautics, 22 states; to prevent traffic in 
narcotics, 26 states; guardianship of shell 
shocked or demented veterans, 33 states; 
bills of lading, 29; declaratory judgments, 
25; desertion and nonsupport, 19; sales of 
goods 34; stock transfers 25; fraudulent 
conveyances, 16; criminal extradition, 15; 
partnerships, 19; traffic in machine guns, 
8; reciprocal transfer tax, 17. 


Uniform State Acts 
A recently submitted uniform act deals 
with child labor. Other proposals now 
being discussed have to do with maxi- 
mum hours, minimum wages and other 
matters in which labor is so much inter- 
ested. 


The serious problems in the soft coal 
industry could be settled by interstate 
compacts or uniform state legislation 
with, I think, reasonable satisfaction. 


I respectfully submit from the record 
of actual accomplishment rather than 
from the domain of the theoretically ideal, 
that there are workable alternatives to 
federal control, and that the states are not 
so helpless as they are lazy—-some of 
them. 


The Boulder Dam is the result of an 
interstate compact between seven states; 
the Port of New York authority, so famil- 
iar to all who watch the vast water-borne 
traffic of our greatest seaport, is the re- 
sult of a compact, and not an act of Con- 
gress. 


47 States have in fact authorized or 
entered into compacts on various matters. 
Pending proposals have to do with flood 
control in the Connecticut River water- 
shed, the growing and marketing of to- 
bacco, and hour and wage legislation. 


The recent Supreme Court decisions on 
prison made goods open up new territory 
for exploration. If prison made goods 
can be denied a market in a State, cannot 
that State also deny its market to goods 
produced by child labor, or in violation of 
other labor standards? 


Industry’s Own Field 

Turning from government, national or 
state, I believe we have not yet begun to 
explore the possibility of industries, 
through their trade organizations, clear- 
ing up their own dirty messes so that 
they will again be able to walk down the 
street with their heads up. This raises 
the difficult question of amending our 
anti-trust, or federal trade commission 
laws to permit arrangements by free en- 
terprise in the interest of the public. To 
discuss the possibilities in this field would 
require a separate paper. But they are 
not to be dismissed. 


There are still other alternatives to 
federal control discussed in a recent book 
“The Commonwealth of Industry” by Ben- 
jamin A. Javits, which are worthy of 
closest study. 


And then, gentlemen, I have not lost 
faith in the American business man. We 
have all learned much and suffered much 
since 1929. With a co-operative and help- 
ful spirit from government I have faith 
that business men themselves are anxious 
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TRI-SURE CLOSURES 


now guarantee a 


*100-° REWARD 


as added protection against 
substitution and pilferage 


@ To every company that uses Tri-Sure Closures there are 
now furnished Guarantee Seals, to be pasted on each drum. 


These seals state: ‘$100.00 will be paid by the American 
Flange & Manufacturing Co., Inc., to anyone in the U. S. A. 
causing arrest and conviction of persons unlawfully removing 
genuine Tri-Sure closures and seals, with intention of committing 
a felony. Suitable reward will be paid in foreign countries.”’ 


YOU CAN BE SURE 


Users of Tri-Sure now have not only the satisfaction of knowing 

WITH TRI-SURE that they are using a closure that prevents tampering and 
waste, but also that every drum they ship has behind it a $100.00 
guarantee from the moment it is filled to the time it reaches 
the customer. 


It is now doubly true that ‘“You Can Be Sure with Tri-Sure’’— 
and that if your product is worth shipping it is worth shipping 
in drums sealed with Tri-Sure Closures. 


Make certain that every drum you use is equipped with Tri- 
Sure, and has the Tri-Sure Guarantee, and you will be certain 


that every drop of your product, and every dollar you invest 
in it, is protected. 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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HYPOID 


APPROVED 
GEAR LUBRICANTS 


QUALITY ? — TOPS. 
PRICES?— YOU WILL BUY. 
YOUR BRAND APPROVED. 


Write — Wire 


C. F. BATTENFELD OIL CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





WILZIP 
TAILOR MADE 
GASOLINE 


65 - 68 - 70 - 72- 74 - 76 - 78 - 80 Octane 


BLENDED TO FIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


The new type motors require high octane gasoline. 


Premium gasolines are becoming more popular daily. 


BUILD YOUR BUSINESS WITH OCTANE 


WILOIL CORPORATION 


First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Plants: Toledo and Columbus, Ohio. Pittsburgh and Warren, Pa. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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to prevent a return of those evil practices. 
that we are now all so heartily ashamed 
of. 


Where there’s a will, there’s a way. By 
action in the states and in industry itself 
we can make democracy function for the 
common weal in this 20th Century. All 
we need is courage to shake off the spell 
of these present day dogmas which cloak 
old tyrannies under bright new labels; a 
reaffirmation of faith in the weapons of 
free enterprise; a renewal of strength by 
drinking again at ancient fountains, and 
the spirit of service and sacrifice and pa- 
triotism of George Washington whose 
birthday next week recalls those virtues 
to us. 


Let us retrace our course and again set 
sail by the light of the stars our fathers 
trusted on the greatest voyage the human 
spirit has ever known. 


The Dimits Celebrate 
65th Wedding 
Anniversary 


CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 20.—The 65th 
wedding anniversary of one of the oldest 
living oil pioneers was celebrated Feb. 13 
at his home at Neosho, Mo. The pioneer 
is L. L. Dimit, whose son, C. P. Dimit, is 
vice-president of the Phillips Petroleum 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla. Another son, J. L. 
Dimit, is with the Gulf Oil Corp. at Sapul- 
pa, Okla., and still another, W. H. Dimit, 
is in business at Fly, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Dimit are both 85 
years old. Mr. Dimit was born in Alle- 
gheny county, Pa., in 1851 and at the age 
of 11, became errand and water boy in a 
Pennsylvania field for Col. Drake’s old 
employer. In 1870, when John D. Rocke- 
feller organized the Standard Oil Co. of 
Ohio, Mr. Dimit went to work for Shealds, 
Adams & Co. at Parker’s Landing, Pa., 
where about 100 rigs were running. His 


Mrs. L. L. Dimit 
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Dimit 


history in the early days is the history 
of the oil industry. He was at one time 
general superintendent of a large produc- 
ing company, and in 1919 joined the 
Gypsy Oil Co., now the Gulf Oil Corp. He 
was with that company until 1927 when he 
retired at the age of 76. 

The couple had one other son, Benton L.., 


deceased, and two daughters, Miss Hester 


Dimit, of Neosho, and Mrs. D. Elizabeth 
Butler, Minneapolis. Miss Betty Dimit, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Dimit, 
and a student at Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Mo., was to broadcast a song in 
honor of her grandparents over KFRU, 
Columbia. 


Globe Moves Offices 


CHICAGO, Feb. 22.—The Chicago offices 
of the Globe Oil & Refining Co. have been 
moved to larger quarters on the 21st floor 
of 59 East Van Buren St. Several addi- 
tions to the staff have made larger space 
necessary. 


G. A. Burns To Kansas City 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 22.—Gregory A. 
Burns, sales manager of the oil division of 
the Butler Mfg. Co. here, has been pro- 
moted to manager of the divisions of oil 
equipment sales and building equipment 
sales at the company’s home office in Kan- 
sas City. Mr. Burns expects to move to 
Kansas City soon. 


Motor Touring Up 


NEW YORK, Feb. 22.—-Motor touring 
inquiries increased more than 19 per cent 
in 1936 over 1935 at the Esso Touring 
Service of the Esso Marketers, it was an- 
nounced recently. Total inquiries in 1935 
were 180,408, compared to 155,780 in 1935 
and 119,957 in 1934. 


“Indications already point to motor 
travel setting another record in 1937,” 
company Officials stated. “The unusually 
moderate January weather along the At- 
lantic seaboard has kept the motoring 
public on the highways and caused a new 
January record for inquiries.” 
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V YITH ALL its merits asa pri- 


oil is deficient in one important 


mer, ordinary red lead and 


respect. Pure linseed oil vehicle is 
weak in resistance to penetration 
of moisture. Fortify it with Bakelite 
resin, however, and the picture 
changes. 

Here are facts from authentic tests 
which readily may be duplicated: 


MOISTURE-PROOF RATINGS AFTER 
CONTINUOUS WEATHERING 


Original 12 months 18 months 
Linseed Oil 21 10 0 
Bakelite Resin 
Varnish 73 59 57 


Whether your pigment composi- 
tion is red lead, blue lead, iron 
oxide or other combinations, the 
vehicle requires the moisture-proof- 
ness and alkali resistance added by 
Bakelite varnish resins. 

This fortifying effect of Bakelite 
resins is typical of its benefits to 
other coatings. Leading paint and 
BAKELITE 


BAKELITE 


CORPORATION, 
CORPORATION 
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HERE’S WHY IT PAYS 
to Fortify Primers 


with Bakelite Resin 





Higher moisture resistance 


and quicker drying result 


from fortifyving with Bakelite Resin 


varnish makers now formulate 
Bakelite resin fortified coatings for 
all needs of the petroleum industry. 
Write for our informative booklet 
2958,“ Bakelite Synthetic Resins.” 
PARK AVENUE, 
LTD., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


163 Dufferin Street, Torento, Ontario 
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e This book 
Thomas will show you met 
of developing new 
well as 


markets. 


Station Salesmanship. 3. 


Complaints. 5. 
answers. 


Questions 
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markets as 
increasing the present 
sales of your product to the old 
The book is divided into 
five parts which cover nearly all 


Salesman and his duties. 4. 














IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN MORE SALES 


READ . . . “MERCHANDISING OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS” 


written by R. H. 


It goes into methods of study- 
ing possibilities of your territory 
and making your own canvass of 
farm machinery on_ individual 
farms. How the agent and sales- 
man can co-ordinate their efforts 
to develop new business and give 


hods 


phases of your business. They the service that holds accounts. 
are: How the market for other prod- 
1. Helps for agents. 2. Service ucts than gasoline and motor oil 


Oil can be worked up. Selling through 
service stations. Handling of 
complaints and other marketing 


problems. Price $2.50. 


- 1213 W. 3rd St. - Cleveland, Ohio 


and 








New Equipment 


AND THE MANUFACTURERS 


Recorder 


If, instead of reading about a piece 
of equipment, it is preferred to examine 
it at first hand, Leeds & Northrup Co., 
Philadelphia, has gone a long way toward 
meeting this preference by issuing a novel 
folder to demonstrate its Silver-Anni- 
versary Micromax recorder. 

Cut to the actual shape of the recorder, 
its effect is almost to put a half size 
model in your hands. The door of the 
case can be opened, then the chart car- 
riage swung out, and finally the whole 
mechanism, to see, front and back, all 
parts of the mechanism. 

The instrument can be used to record 
temperature, chemical concentration, pH, 
per cent CO,, smoke density, liquid level, 
speed, frequency, load, voltage, etc. The 
folder is known as Die-out ND(1). 


” e . 


Furnaces 


Describing at greater length the sup- 
ported wall construction, Bulletin No. 1 
of the Geo. P. Reintjes Co., Kansas City, 
tells the advantages of its recently an- 
nounced furnace constructions for in 
dustrial processes. 


*x * * 


Belt Aibum 


An Album of Familiar Belts, a folder 
containing 25 reproductions of photo 
graphs of interesting and unusual instal 
lations of transmission belts in a variety 
of industries and a number of studies 
made by Margaret Bourke-White, chief 
photographer for Life, the new picture 
magazine, at the U. S. Rubber Products 
Co. laboratory and factory in Passaic, 
has just been released. 


* * * 


Airplane Fire Equipment 


An attractive new 12-page color broch- 
ure describing the Lux fire extinguish- 
ing system for airplanes is being dis- 
tributed by Walter Kidde & Co., Bloom- 
field, N. J. 

The safety equipment now being fitted 
to privately owned planes is said to be 
identical to that used in over 90 per cent 
of modern transport planes. Lux carbon 
dioxide gas is stored in lightweight cyl 
inders and discharged throughout the 
engine compartment by a remote control 
valve on the instrument panel. 


* * > 


Lift Modernized 

The United States Air Compressor Co., 
Cleveland, has recently improved its drive- 
on type lift to better serve the present de- 
sign of automobiles. 

The cross head of the new “Tailor 
Made” lift is only 18 inches wide. There 
is no obstruction on either end of the run- 
ways as all tie rods of previous design 


$-1 


have been eliminated so that the front 
and rear of the car, where 90 to 95 per 
cent of the lubrication points are located, 
are free and accessible. 

Runways are wide enough to take dual 
tires of delivery trucks. Wide rollers 
underneath the ramps prevent them from 
rarring the floors. 


* * * 


Pyrometer for Diesels 


Pyrometer newly designed for diesel 
engine service is announced by The 


Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia. The 
instrument is available in three tempera- 
ture ranges, 0-1000°, 0-1200°, and 0-1600° 
F. and with the following combinations 
of switch points: 4, 6, 8, 12, 16 or 24. 

system is 


The measuring provided 





with a special neutralizer having a nega. 
tive temperature coefficient—thus per: 
mitting use of heavy springs. The case 
is of molded bakelite with integral dial 
type switch. Calibration is within one 
per cent of full range in the normal op- 
erating zone, it is said, and within two 
per cent outside that zone. 


7 * * 


Steam Hose 


U. S. Royal Asbestos Cord Steam Hose 
Official P-6031, a new addition to its line 
of steam hose has been announced by 
U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. Tests con- 
ducted chiefly in oil refineries where the 
new hose is expected to find its most im- 
portant uses are said to have proved it 
highly serviceable and easy to handle. 

Four plies of asbestos cords are wound 
spirally in alternating directions in this 
hose and are cushioned in a layer of rub- 
ber. Sizes range from an inside diameter 
of one half inch to one and a half inches 
by quarter inches. The pressure range 
is from 175 to 200 pounds. Maximum 
lengths are 50 feet. 





Lube Dispenser 


Particularly advantageous in dispens- 
ing hypoid gear lubricants, it is said of 
the new Standix Lube Dispenser of The 
Lubrication Corp., Chicago. 

In operation, a one, two or three-pound 
can is loaded into the dispenser, where 
a knife arm pierces it and allows the dis- 
charge tube to travel to the bottom of 
the container. With an air hose connected 
and discharge tube locked in place, the 
operator merely presses a trigger to 
empty the can. No internal discs, pistons 
or special can construction is involved, 
it is said. The unit will also handle a 
variety of lubricants. 


. * . 


Light Insulating Brick 


For use behind refractory walls in 
cracking furnaces, a new 2000-degree in- 
sulating brick, announced by Johns-Man- 
ville Corp., New York, is said to be unus- 
ually light in weight and to have unusual- 
ly low heat capacity. Weighing less than 
1.7 pounds per standard 9-inch equivalent, 
its heat capacity is less than one-quarter 
that of ordinary refractories. Its thermal 
conductivity is less than one-sixth that of 
fire brick. 

The “JM-20”, as it is termed, can also 
be used for direct exposure to 2000° F. 
wherever there is no flame impingement, 
slag action or mechanical abrasion. 


* * s 


Lighting Problems 


Commonly encountered problems of 
factory lighting and their correct solu- 
tion are discussed in a new 36-page hand- 
book of the Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., 
Des Plaines, Ill, entitled “A Manual of 
Factory Lighting Practice.” Definite rec- 
ommendations, installation diagrams, and 
equipment specifications are given in 
plain non-technical language. 


x * * 


Rubber Suspensions 


Perfection of rubber suspensions for 
heavy factory units is opening an era of 
freedom from vibration and noise, ac- 
cording to J. D. Tew, president of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., whose engineers have 
developed vibro-insulators as a means of 
easing nervous strain and fatigue of em- 
ployes working in buildings containing 
heavy machines. Catalog Section 7900 
gives a complete discussion of the Vibro- 
Insulators. 
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Shall the Refining Industry Add 
A “Volatility Index”? 


By ARCH L. FOSTER, Technical Editor 


The question of the development and adoption of a “volatility 
* index” has agitated the petroleum and natural gasoline in- 
dustry’s technical leaders for four or five years. Technologists 
are generally agreed that, of the different properties of motor 
fuel, anti-knock rating and volatility are the two most important 


in determining the over-all quality of a fuel from the practical 
standpoint. 


In a number of technical meetings it has been agreed by 
many of our leading technologists that a volatility index is both 
desirable from the fuel refiners’ viewpoint and useful for the au- 
tomotive engineers’ situation. Yet no organization has taken the 
lead in developing, improving or adopting an index which could 
be used by both industries to designate, according to a relatively 


simple basis, the comparative volatility characteristics of motor 
fuels. 


Volatility in fuels is of primary importance to the automotive 
engineer in designing carburetor and fuel systems, in providing 
the proper cooling and heating for engines and for fuel systems 
and ignition design arrangements to insure satisfactory car op- 
eration under the widest expectable and also under normal operat- 
ing conditions. Such an index is, or could be, of the greatest 
use to the refining industry, in effecting the standardization, not 
of fuels themselves, but of means of designating the average 
volatility ranges or grades of fuels marketed. 


The automotive designer could much more simply design fuel 
and carburetor systems according to a given plan, or to handle 
a given series of fuel volatilities. It is conceivable that simple 
adjustments could be made on fuel and cooling system whereby 
the system could be adjusted to suit a given class or grade of 
fuel volatility. The so-called ‘octane selector” has solved a sim- 
ilar problem for fuels of varying anti-knock quality. It is un- 
derstood that more than one refiner is using the equivalent of a 
volatility index in adjusting the volatility variation of fuels he 


Three Phases in Which roe we: May Goats 
... by A. W. Burwell and J. A. Camelford . 





The third article in a series es 
ing the theory and practice of lu- 
brication; discusses full fluid film, 
adsorbed film, and boundary phases 
of lubrication. 


55% of Estimated Final Recovery Achieved 7 
Oklahoma City Field ............ 95 


Discovered in December, 1929, the 
Oklahoma City Field has passed its 
peak. Production costs are in- 
creasing each year as natural flow 
ceases and some form of artificial 
lift becomes necessary. 


Methods for Handling Increasing Salt Content Of 
E. Texas Crudes ...... 


Salt in East Texas ‘crude is in- 
creasing, becoming a refining prob- 
lem. In this article East Texas 
refinery operators discuss practical 
ways and means for salt removal, 
and the details of de-salting opera- 
tions employed. 


ba World Come of Oil Products ... by 
R. Garfias and E. V. Whetsel a 


Detailed data showing the con- 
sumption of petroleum products by 
the countries of the world. Con- 
sumption has grown in most coun- 
tries since 1934. In a few cases, 
notably France, consumption de 
creased in 1936. 
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markets to the seasonal temperature changes throughout the 
country. 

One of the major advantages derived from the standard- 
ization of anti-knock quality and from the use of a standard 
octane rating index has been very obviously the automo- 
tive engineer’s advantage in being able to design engines for 
fuels, the anti-knock ratings of which he has known before- 
hand. By having this information available, it is believed 
that the tremendous strides in engine improvement during 
the last five years can be traced to this certainty of anti-knock 
quality more than to any other single factor affecting en- 
gine design. 

Automotive engineers have very definitely indicated that 
the use of a volatility index would similarly aid in design 
progress, by indicating to the engineer the quality to be ex- 
pected in fuels marketed by the refiner. Gilbert Way, of the 
Chrysler Corp., stated last year, before the Natural Gasoline 
Assn. that the range of variation in the 50 per cent evaporated 
temperature of fuels is rather wide, about 70 degrees spread 
being indicated as giving satisfactory performance. The 
adjustment of automatic chokes, of “hot spots” for good 
starting performance, of manifold heating and cooling, and 
other factors could be accomplished more satisfactorily if 
the volatility of fuels could be designated in a definite man- 
ner, beforehand, in the opinion of a large number of fuel 
experts. 

Two Volatility Indices Proposed 

So far two proposals have been advanced for a volatility 
index, both based on a relatively simple system and using 
the Engler distillation data in calculation of the index. The 
simpler is that of Oberfell and Alden; the index is taken 
as the numerical difference between the temperature on the 
Engler curve at 50% evaporated and 284°F., the maximum 
standard temperature for the 50% point in federal motor 
fuel specifications. This index has the attraction of extreme 
simplicity, requiring the simplest of calculations. 

A slightly more complicated index yet one which is 
essentially simple and easy of determination, is that proposed 
in 1935 by Hebl and Rendel. (See Nat. Pet. News, July 


24, 1935, page 36 et seq.) These experimenters developed 
a chart based on the temperatures of the Engler curve at 
the 20% and the 70% evaporated points, from which chart 
the volatility index in terms of an arbitrary scale indicating 
relative ‘“‘warming-up quality” may be read instantly. 

Each of these indices has its supporters, and each has its 
advantages. The Oberfell-Alden index has the advantage 
of the greatest simplicity, without the use of charts or curves, 
instantly arrived at anywhere when the Engler data are 
known. Gilbert Way pointed out that fuels might be classed 
into two or three grades at most; that small variations in 
volatility are not seriously important and that a wide nu- 
merical range in a grade under this index is permissible. 

Dr. G. G. Brown stresses the need for a simple index, 
that it need not be complicated as is the test method for 
anti-knock rating, and supports the 50% point idea. Brown 
has suggested a series of three volatility grades or classes, 
divided into the volatility numbers of zero to 30, 30 to 60, 
and 60 to 90, this range taking in practically all commer- 
cial fuels. The zero to 30 range practically does not exist, 
leaving only two ranges or grades, which automotive men 
say is very satisfactory. 

The Hebl-Rendel index has the advantage of consider- 
ing two distillation points and exhaustive investigation has 
shown, according to the authors of the index proposal, that 
the temperatures at these two points invariably indicate the 
volatility properties of the fuel. Without doubt the arbi- 
trary scale used in this plan can be similarly subdivided into 
two or any other desirable number of grades or classes, as 
may be determined by the technologists. 

A huge number of arguments for, and possibly against, 
the adoption of a volatility index may be marshalled. Be- 
cause of the usefulness of such a plan, whatever the details 
of it may be, to refiner and automotive engineer alike, it 
may be highly desirable for the industry to take up seri- 
ously the matter of working out a generally acceptable index 
by which volatility ratings may be indicated in a more ex- 
act and generally accepted standard than is the case at 
present. 
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Cleanliness is the petroleum chemist’s first law. 
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Chemical glassware is handled as carefully as surgical instruments, to make possible accurate laboratory work 











It’s Dubbscracked gasoline 


OKTAN BENzIN—that’s the word they 
have for it in Czechoslovakia It means 


anti-knock gasoline 


The Apollo refinery in Bratislava 
sells its gasoline as OKTAN BENZIN and 
it is Dubbscracked gasoline Bratislava 
is a long way from Tulsa but Dubbs- 
cracked gasoline is always anti-knock 
gasoline—in every country and in every 


language 


Dubbscracking pays 


Universal Oil Products Co (QPP 


S48) Dubbs Cracking Process 
Chicago, Illinois i Ar 


Owner and Licensor 
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By confining samples of lubricating and 
elevated temperatures, chemists find out as 
effect 





th 





other oils along with oxygen at 
in the Sligh Oxidation Test, what 
heat and atmospheric oxygen will have in producing sludge in service 


iE PREVIOUS papers the authors have deprecated the 
lack of definite common understanding of terms used fre- 
quently in the literature of lubrication technology. 
Complete agreement has yet to be 
oratories conducting research 


arrived at by lab- 
in lubrication problems con- 
cerning many points. Certain phenomena have been observed 
repeatedly by different experimenters, with results in rea- 
sonable agreement. However, various widely differing inter- 
pretations have been placed upon these results, and, in ad- 
dition, attempts have been made to express in rational and 
concise terms the results of somewhat vague and indefinite 
work. 

The laboratory of the authors has been engaged for 
the past four years in an exploration of the behaviour of 
lubricating films under controlled conditions of pressure, 
temperature, journal speed, oil supply, and other factors 
bearing directly upon the lubrication of a modified jour- 
nal bearing. This work included examination of many types 
of petroleum oils, fatty oils, and lubricants 


compounded 
with different addition 


agents. 

In plotting data observed when the bearing was kept 
at constant temperature with varying pressure it was 
early seen that, in the range of pressures employed, the 
coefficient of friction-pressure curves were all similar in 
structure although great differences in coefficients of fric- 
tion were observed when these curves were compared. 

Fig. I shows four typical coefficients of friction-pres- 
sure curves, which are representative of the accumulated 


*Alox Corp. 
**Jour. Ind. 
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THREE PHASES 


In Which Lubricants 


MAY OPERATE 


By A. W. BURWELL* and J. A. CAMELFORD* 


data obtained. It will be noted in each 
may be divided into two parts. 

(a) a descending portion where the 
friction diminish with increase in pressure. 

(b) an ascending portion where the 
friction increase with increase in pressure. 

The nature of these curves makes us pause at this 
point. Accepting Wilson’s and Barnard’s interpretation of 
the curve submitted by them in part I of their classical 
paper on the mechanism of lubrication**, the left hand 
portions (a) of our curves are those of full fluid-film lu- 
brication. The point at which (a) and (b) meet is ob- 
viously the critical point of minimum friction described 
by them. Our problem, therefore, is to find a satisfactory 
interpretation for the second part of our curves. There 
certainly is increase in friction but no abrasion or metal- 
to-metal contact over the wide range of pressure employed. 
To describe this as the “region of partial lubrication” is 
incorrect, although the conclusions drawn from the meagre 
data given by Wilson and Barnard have proved correct 
to a very great extent. The following conclusions may be 
arrived at safely from examination of Fig. I. In the second 
portion of the curve; 

The viscosity of the lubricant as a whole has no part 
in the effective functioning of the lubricant; 

The “oiliness” of the oil is acting efficiently to sepa- 
rate the metal surfaces; 

The range of pressures throughout which the _ lubri- 
cant will function effectively is not predictable beyond the 
limits of the observation. 

Much more definite and helpful 


-ase that the curve 
coefficients of 


coefficients of 


information has been 
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BRONZE ON STEEL — TEMPERATURE CONSTANT @ 212°F. 
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BEARING PRESSURE - POUNDS PER SQ. IN. 


Fig. 1—Co 


obtained from a study of constant pressure and varying 
temperature relationships. A great number of actual break- 
downs have been made and the coefficient of friction-tem- 
perature curves have been very interesting. Fig. 2 shows 
two tests made on Mid-Continent SAE 30 oils. One was 
treated with a small quantity of an addition compound 
while the other test was made on the straight petroleum 
oil. 

In the case of the straight petroleum oil a lowering 
of coefficient of friction was noted between 140 degrees F., 
and 300 degrees F., and immediately thereafter the coef- 
ficients of friction rose exceedingly rapidly, and film rup- 
ture was complete at 310 degrees F., resulting in seizure 
of the bearing. 

In this case we obviously have a viscosity-temperature 
effect in the region of full fluid-film lubrication between 
140 degrees F., and probably about 220 degrees F. From 
this point to 300 degrees F., since there is no further 
diminution of the coefficient of friction, such “oiliness” 
as the oil does possess comes into action and permits the 
bearing to operate freely and properly between these tem- 
peratures. Between 300 degrees F., and the temperature of 
breakdown there most probably exists metal-to-metal con- 
tact, with frequent rupture and reformation of the lubri- 
cating film, until the temperature becomes too high to per- 
mit this reformation to continue. Film rupture is then com- 
plete and we have seizure of the bearing. 


*(Note: In these tests a light fuse was placed in the motor line 
so that slight overload was sufficient to stop the mechanism without 
serious injury to the lubricating surfaces of the bearing. Resurfac- 
ing the soft bearing surfaces was therefore readily effected by sub- 
sequent running-in for a short period of time — two to four hours.) 
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efficient of friction-pressure curves, showing the lubricants operating in two phases, first the full fluid film, and next the “adsorbed film” phases 


Let us now consider the curves of the compounded oil 
which had the same viscosity as the straight petroleum oil 
at 212 degrees F. There is a lowering of coefficient of fric- 
tion between the temperature of 140 degrees F., and 280 
degrees F., which may be taken as a temperature-viscosity 
effect. Between 280 degrees F., and 310 degrees F., there 
is a flattening of the curve which can only be interpreted 
as being due to “oiliness’” effect. To the viscosity of the 
oil as a whole this effect cannot be ascribed in this region, 
and it is a necessary corollary that polar or “oiliness” 
compounds are solely responsible for the continued separa- 
tion of the metal surfaces. 

While we say that the “oiliness’’ compounds are solely 
responsible for the separation of the metal surfaces we 
do not contend that the lubricating film consists of these 
compounds only. It is quite probable that there are other 
materials present in solution in the film which are taken 
from the complex mixture which ccmprises the lubricant. 
These materials may modify the behavior of the film with- 
in wide limits with respect to film drag, corrosion or other 
features. 

Beyond 310 degrees F., until a temperature of 360 
degrees F., was reached a remarkable lowering of coef- 
ficient of friction exists. This laboratory can conceive of 
only one rational explanation for this phenomenon. This 
is that the “oiliness’” film resembles a plastic solid rather 
than a viscous liquid and that it becomes liquid upon ap- 
plication of further heat when lowering of the coefficient 
of friction denotes a viscosity-temperature effect upon this 
film. 


This explanation pertains simply to the particular 
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curve being studied. “Oiliness” or “adsorbed’’ films may be 
of any density or physical condition—solid, viscous, or ex- 
tremely fluid, and will vary with each oil examined. 

Again, we would call attention to the fact that transi- 
tion from the full fluid-film to the “oiliness’” film, or from 
the “oiliness” film to the region of boundary lubrication 
is very rarely abrupt or sharply defined. There are several 
specific instances in which rapid change may occur as for 
example examination of a highly refined oil such as a 
water-white paraffine or white oil to which polar substances 
may have been added to increase their “oiliness’’. 

From 360 degrees F., to 400 degrees F., which was the 
limit of the test, an increase in coefficient of friction was 
observed, the rate of which increase was_ progressively 
greater with rise in temperature. This would indicate that 
film rupture and reformation were taking place, that is, 
that the lubricant was operating entirely in a range of 
boundary lubrication and that breakdown was imminent. 

Further study shows that this particular curve af- 
fords an excellent opportunity for differentiating between 
the film types. In this one example, we see the effects of 
full fluid-film lubrication which is the first phase, extend- 
ing from 140 degrees F., to 280 degrees F. The secondary 
or “oiliness’” phase, extends from 280 degrees F., to 360 
degrees F. Beyond this we are actually in the region of 
boundary lubrication where metal-to-metal contact occurs 
and where film rupture and reformation take place until 
finally conditions of temperature or pressure or both pre- 
vent the film from functioning even intermittently. 

We have now observed the effects of full fluid-film lu- 


brication, ‘“oiliness’” lubrication and boundary lubrication. 
It is now advisable to review the situation as a whole and 
to try to arrive at the possible mechanism of the lubrica- 
tion of a journal bearing. 

When the mechanism is brought from a state of rest 
to that of operation it is necessary first to overcome static 
friction. Individual members of the system have to achieve 
a motion opposed to other members of that system which 
may remain at rest or acquire a motion opposite in direc- 
tion or with a different velocity or a combination of the 
two to the members first noted. 

In circumstances such as these two factors have to 
be taken into consideration; first, the inertia of the sys- 
tem has to be overcome and secondly the lubricating sys- 
tem frequently does not operate until the rest of the mech- 
anism starts as in the case of automobile engine opera- 
tion. In this instance a very restricted quantity of lubri- 
cant will be available to diminish the friction between the 
moving parts and this lubricant must function only by 
reason of its ‘‘oiliness’’. From the reasons given above, it 
will be readily appreciated that static friction is invariably 
much higher than a kinetic friction, experienced in any 
system. 

When the system is in operation and an adequate 
supply of lubricant is reaching the bearing it is desirable 
in all cases to have full fluid-film lubrication. This is ef- 
fective assurance against metal-to-metal contact and, nor- 
mally, power consumption due to oil drag is not unduly 
high. Bearing design is the most important single factor 
in the maintenance of full fluid-film lubrication. If, due 
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Fig. 2 —Coefficient of friction-pressure curves of a straight mineral oil, and the same oil to which an ‘‘oiliness” compound has been added. Note that the 
pure mineral oil reaches a temperature at which the coefficient of friction rapidly approaches infinity, that is, seizure, while the compounded oil continues indefinitely 
in the “adsorbed film” phase or boundary phase, without failure 
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Using Sharples Centrifugal Acid Treat- 


| ing the treating loss will be 30 percent 
| or more lower than by conventional 
agitator treating. 

One may refine residual cylinder stocks 
without dilution to produce a low acid 
sour oil and a relatively oil-free sludge. 

Incidentally, freedom of oil from 
sludge facilitates contacting and im- 
proves filter thruput rate, consumption 

| of chemicals is reduced per gallon of 
| finished product and, more than inci- 
dentally, the Sharples Continuous 
method makes it possible to control 
quality with complete accuracy. 
Sharples Acid Treatment of distil- 


late lubes is another interesting story. 
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to faulty bearing design, or to extraneous circumstances, 
it is impossible to maintain this type of lubrication, it 
will be seen that it is necessary to use a highly “oily” 
type of lubricant so that an unbroken film be maintained 
between the metal surfaces. If the lubricant is deficient in 
this quality film rupture occurs with re-formation of the 
film, this cycle recurring many times until increase in 
temperature, due to the metal-to-metal contact, causes final 
breakdown with loss of metal, abrasion and seizure of the 
bearing. 

It is not within the province of this paper to describe 
“oiliness” or to deal with the somewhat elusive and widely 
misunderstood properties ascribed to it. However, a much 
clearer understanding of the mechanism of lubrication 
will be gained if it is always remembered that lubricating 
oils are complex mixtures consisting mainly of hydrocar- 
bons, but almost always containing bodies which contain 
other elements, for example, oxygen, etc. It is not logical, 
therefore, to visualize a mixture such as this acting as a 
homogeneous body when subjected to elevated temperature 
and pressure. When petroleum oil is used for lubricating 
a bearing, there must be a preferential attraction of some 
bodies to the metals constituting the bearing, and we can- 
not justify any assumption that the viscosity of the lubri- 
eating film, whether the bearing is operating under full 
fluid-film or not, is identical with the viscosity of the lu- 
bricant as a whole. 

If this assumption were true, then, irrespective of the 
type of lubricant used, all lubricants of identical viscosity 
at the operating temperature would give identical coef- 
ficients of friction in the full fluid-film region under iden- 
tical conditions of test. Experimental results have not 
borne this out. Very wide differences in coefficient of fric- 
tion in the region of full fluid-film lubrication have been 
repeatedly obtained. In the region where “oiliness’ is re- 
sponsible for maintenance of lubrication the differences are 
even more striking. This region was originally described 
by Wilson and Barnard as the “region of adsorbed film lu- 
brication” and this term has remained in use till the pres- 
ent time. It is not fully satisfactory, as it is questionable 
whether a physical surface adsorption is responsible for 
this peculiar action of lubricants, but it will suffice as desig- 
nated for the present. 

To summarize the conclusions arrived at in this paper: 

A lubricant is capable of functioning in three distinct 
regions without permitting complete breakdown: 

(1) Full fluid-film in which ordinary increase in tem- 
perature will cause lowering of coefficient of friction. 


(2) Adsorbed film or “oiliness’” region in which the 
action of the adsorbed constituents or “oiliness’ constit- 
uents is not predictable from physical examination of the 
lubricant. 

(3) Boundary lubrication where the lubricating film 
is repeatedly destroyed and reformed and metal-to-metal 
contact occurs. In journal lubrication particularly this re- 
gion is to be avoided if satisfactory lubrication is to be 
maintained. 

Even in full fluid-film lubrication there is no definite 
knowledge that a lubricant acts as a homogeneous mass. 
Experimental work shows that there are differences in 
coefficient of friction obtained under identical conditions 
which may be explained only by assuming that there has 
been a selective segregation at the metal surfaces of some 
constituent of the lubricant. 


In adsorbed film lubrication the film may be liquid or 
solid according to the nature of the “oiliness’ constituents 
present in the lubricant. If solid, the coefficient of fric- 
tion will remain fairly constant or perhaps show a slight 
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increase with rising temperature; if liquid a diminishing 
coefficient of friction will result under these conditions aris- 
ing from a film viscosity-temperature relationship. 


In boundary lubrication there will invariably be an 
increase in coefficient of friction with increase in tempera- 
ture due to more repeated rupture of the lubricating film 
and progressively less frequent re-formation of the film 
resulting eventually in breakdown. 

The conclusions arrived at in this paper are not in- 
tended to be regarded as dogmatic statements of fact. They 
are the interpretations which the authors have placed 
upon results submitted on the curves given here. These 
curves are representative of the results of more than 2000 
tests made upon comparatively exhaustive series of lubri- 
cants. It is our intention to stimulate discussion and criti- 
cism of the points raised above and we should appreciate 
communications from other workers in this field. 

It is hoped shortly to present a paper dealing in more 
detail with the phenomena of “oiliness’” and adsorbed film 
lubrication. 


Promotions in Geological Dept. 


Of the Union Oil Company 


LOS ANGELES, Feb. 22.--Earl B. Noble, formerly as- 
sistant manager of exploration for Union Oil Co. of California 
has been appointed chief geologist, according to Desaix B. 
Myers, manager of exploration. Noble is a graduate of Yale, 
with post graduate work in geology at the University of 
California, and entered the employ of Union Oil Co. as a 
geological scout in 1923. 


For a number of years prior to his association with 
Union he was a member of the State Mining Bureau, Divi- 
sion of Oil and Gas, and is a past president of the Pacific 
Coast section of the American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists. 

Named as assistant chief geologist is H. W. Hoots, who is 
well known as the author of a number of government bul- 
letins on the geology of parts of western Texas, Wyoming 
and California, written when he was in charge of certain 
field investigations for the U. S. Geological Survey. He is a 
graduate of Stanford, and joined the staff of the Union Oil 
Co. as geologist in 1928. 





Earl B. Noble, chief geologist, Union 


H. W. Hoots, assistant chief geologist, 
Oil Co. 


Union Oil Co. 
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030% Of Estimated Final 
Reeovery Achieved by 
Oklahoma City Field 


By LAWRENCE E. SMITH 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


TULSA, Feb. 22.—When a champion grows old and 
retires from the competitive wars it is news and the chron- 
iclers set about to write his history. 


The Oklahoma City oil field was a champion. It went 
into virtual eclipse because of natural decline and by 1935 
its performance had become quite routine. Then it flared 
up because of an extension which carried drilling to the 
steps of the state capitol and the “Mansion area,” as it is 
called—the governor can almost reach out his back win- 
dow and pat an oil well in the face—was the scene of an 
intensive townlot drilling campaign that kept the rotary 
outfits going up to the last quarter of 1936. This second- 
ary boom is about over. 

Now, with the imminent lifting of proration from the field 
for the first time since 1929, the chronicle of this champion 
is at hand. Three engineers of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
have completed Report of Investigations No. 3330, an en- 
gineering report which sets out the history, geology, pro- 
duction records, operating practices and numerous other 
phases of the Oklahoma City field. 

Authors of the report are H. B. Hill, supervising engi- 
neer of the bureau, Dallas office; E. L. Rawlins, senior pe- 
troleum engineer, Bartlesville experiment station and C. R. 
Bopp, assistant petroleum engineer, Bartlesville station. The 
report is one of the most comprehensive ever made on an 
oil field. 


Field History 

The field was discovered in December, 1929, by the In- 
dian Territory Illuminating Oil Co. and, from the outset, 
was a problem in development control. An early plan to 
drill conservatively, spacing wells one to each 40 acres, failed. 
The discovery well produced from lime formation; subse- 
quently, the Wilcox sand was opened to production on the 
flank of the anticlinal structure and this proved to be the 
most prolific of the four separately classified producing 
horizons. The others were known as the lower Simpson 
and the fault line zone. The latter was of comparative un- 
importance. 

“Since the discovery well was completed . . . 1280 pro- 
ducing oil and gas wells have been drilled in the Oklahoma 
City field,” the report says. These figures are as of July 1, 
1936. Since that time additional completions have been 
recorded. The number of producing wells in the field at 
the end of January, 1937, was 1039 of which 167 were 
in the “Mansion area.” 


“The present proved area of the field includes approxi- 
mately 15,000 acres, of which about 1900 acres are in the 
Arbuckle, 10,000 acres are in the Lower Simpson (this in- 
cludes 3800 acres overlap in Wilcox and Arbuckle), and 
6900 acres in the Wilcox zones. The past recovery of oil 
from the Arbuckle zone (July 1, 1936) was approximately 
17,600,000 barrels, compared with 85,000,000 barrels from 


the Lower Simpson zone and 221,500,000 barrels from the 
Wilcox zone.” 


Total of those figures shows the recovery from all zones 
to July 1, 1936, to have been 324,100,000 barrels. The au- 
thors brought the overall figure a little closer to current 
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date and said that to Oct. 1, 1936, gross production had been 
approximately 329,000,000 barrels and on this basis they 
estimated that about 55 per cent of the estimated final 
recovery had been realized. 


Field Total Given 

Company figures, not included in the bureau report, 
show the field total on Jan. 1, 1937, to have been 348,596,936, 
barrels, of which 15,941,597 barrels had come from the 
newer development in the north end of the structure, or 
“Mansion area.” 

Wells that have been abandoned or are now dormant 
contributed a total of 26,945,915 barrels. 

Water appeared early in the Arbuckle zone, into which 
the discovery well was drilled and that zone has been aban- 
doned except for a half dozen wells. Peak number of wells 
in this zone was 85, in May, 1930. 

The Simpson zone, in which several pay formations 
were productive, was the second area opened to develop- 
ment and this came as a natural result of the attempt to 
extend the Arbuckle lime area. Early in 1930 the Wilcox 
sand zone was found productive and this quickly brought 
on a townlot drilling campaign in the then northern part 
of the field. From that time on were about three years 
of turmoil and trouble. State authorities, working under 
a statute which lost its effectiveness when subjected to 
court test, were unable to control the flow and the field 
preceded East Texas as a market breaker and a “hot” oil 
area. 

The total production of the field in 1929 was 8,211,172 
barrels and its rapid rise is shown by the figures for 1930, 
which was 33,635,003 barrels. In 1931 it produced 45,763,076 
barrels. Due to martial law proration the production for 
1932 was kept down to 34,079,358 barrels but 1933 saw it 
soar to 63,659,195 barrels. Peak month for the field was 
August, 1933, when 8,289,059 barrels were produced. The 
next year’s production was only slightly under that of 1933, 
a total of 62,212,871 barrels being produced in 1934. 

Preliminary figures for 1936 indicate a production of 
approximately 49,000,000 barrels. 


Refineries and Gasoline Plants 

Early in the field’s history, skimming plants and refineries 
were established, some of them old plants that had been 
built years before and shut down after short periods of 
operation. A total of 15 is listed by the Bureau of Mines 
report and several of these operated under different names. 
Seven were active at the time the report was written and 
these had combined capacity of 8000 barrels. Their cur- 
rent rate of operation, however, is far below rated capacity. 
Seventeen gasoline plants were built in the field during 
the period covered by the bureau report and three have 
been added since. Three of those listed have been shut 
down and one converted into gas-lift plant. The volume of 
gas produced with the oil was huge and the operation of 
the field was attended by tremendous gas wastage, par- 
ticularly in the first three years of the field’s life. Gasoline 
plants processed great quantities of gas, the peak year for 
this operation being 1933 when 208 billion cubic feet were 
so handled. Recovery of gasoline that year was 99,854,056 
gallons, an average of 0.495 gallons per thousand. There 
has been a gradual increase in recovery per thousand cubic 
feet and the report shows that the yield for the average 
of the first six months of 1936 was 1.586 gallons and the 
accumulative total to that time was 655,371,016 gallons 
recovered from 907,701,819,000 cubic feet, or an all-time 
average from and including 1929 to July 1, 1936, of 0.722 

gallons per thousand cubic feet. 


Production Costs High 
Well depths the field over ranged around 6500 feet 
and it has been an area of high cost production. The bu- 
reau report sets up drilling costs per well as $155,000 in 
1929; $110,000 in 1932 and $85,000 in 1934. To these first 
costs, of course, are added lifting costs. As the field aged, 
such costs became heavy when natural flow ceased and 
some form of artificial lift was installed. Nearly every- 

(Continued on page 99) 
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Methods for Handling 
Increasing Salt Content 


Of E. Texas Crudes 


By ARCH L. FOSTER 


rm KILGORE, Texas, Feb. 22 
i EMPERATURE and time control the efficiency of salt 
removal processes, said W. S. Cazort, Jr., chief chemist of 
the Premier Refining Co., Longview, Texas, discussing salt 
removal from East Texas crude before the Ark.-La. section 
of the Western Petroleum Refiners Association meeting here 
recently. 


Salt has been showing somewhat in East Texas crude 
for some time, it was stated, and the problem of salt removal 
at the refinery is fast becoming general, speakers stated. The 
salt is showing most on the southern, western and northern 
edges of the field, it is stated, although its presence is rather 
general throughout the field, with the possible exception of 
the eastern edge. 


Optimum temperatures for salt settling from preheated 
crude are 220° to 240° F. for East Texas, it is stated, and 
a minimum pressure of 110 pounds on the settling drum is 
maintained. These conditions give a minimum settling time 
of 50 minutes; that is, the settling drum must be of such 
cubical capacity that the oil-salt mixture remains in the drum 
for that minimum length of time for satisfactory removal. 
Three to five per cent of water must be added to the crude, 
to dissolve the salt, experience has shown. 


The viscosity of the crude, its surface tension or inter- 
facial tension between oil and water phases, and the difference 
in specific gravities of oil and water phases are all important 
factors to be considered in operating a suitable salt removal 
method, Cazort pointed out. All these factors affect the set- 
tling characteristics of the mixture; heat improves these 
properties in all cases, lowering viscosity and interfacial ten- 
sion, and increasing the difference between the specific gravi- 
ties, since oil expands in volume, that is, it reduces its specific 
gravity by expansion, at a greater rate than does water, for 
any given temperature rise. 


Avoiding Vaporization 

Provision must be made to prevent loss of the very light 
fractions of the crude during settling at elevated temperatures. 
This may be done either by placing the settling drum under 
pressure as indicated above, or by connecting the drum, 
equipped with a vaporizing dome or head, with a vapor line 
and fractionating tower. A 35.0° East Texas crude, con- 
taining approximately 2 per cent of salt, etc., has a viscosity 
of 43 to 47 seconds Saybolt Universal at 100° F., and a vapor 
pressure of about 9.5-10.5 pounds Reid, we are told. At 
250° F. this crude will show a gage pressure of about 150 
pounds. Therefore, if vaporization of light materials is to 
be avoided during settling, the pump discharge pressure must 
be held at about 200 pounds, to avoid pumping vapor pockets 
into the still tubes, with probable local overheating warping 
and oxidizing the latter, it is pointed out. 


Briefly, the system now employed by most East Texas 
refiners is; three to five per cent of water is injected into 
the suction side of the charge pump, and the pump is thus 
used as a mixing agent to disperse this water intimately in 
the crude to dissolve the salt. The “watered” charge is passed 
to heat exchangers or sometimes to small auxiliary heater 
tube coils, raised to the desired temperature, and discharged 
through a diffuser pipe into the salt drum. This pipe is placed 
horizontally near the bottom of the drum, with a number of 
‘44-inch holes drilled in its bottom side, great enough to equal 
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Some 50 members of the Arkansas-Louisiana section of the Western 
Petroleum Refiners Association met Feb. 12, to discuss the increasingly 
important problem of the elimination of salt from East Texas crudes, 
the percentage of which is steadily increasing, and its presence in crude 
becoming more prevalent throughout the world’s largest oil field. 

Such meetings are monthly program features of this section, a 
practice which has been developed during the last several years by L. C. 
Grosjean, secretary of the section. 











10 per cent greater area than the cross-sectional area of 
the pipe. The end of this diffuser pipe is capped. 


Drum Is Insulated 


The horizontal settling drum of the cubical capacity 
needed to give the desired settling time, is heavily insulated 
to prevent heat loss. The relatively salt-free oil passes from 
the top of the settling drum to the pipe still or to whatever 
may be the next step in the distillation system. In some 
plants, instead of maintaining pressure on the drum sufficient 
to prevent vaporization of naphtha, the heated and settled 
crude is passed at relatively low pressure into a flash drum 
or tower, sometimes equipped with a few bubble trays, from 
which the light vapors are released and pass to the main or 
primary bubble tower. In either case the salt settling process 
is completed before the crude reaches the primary distillation 
heater. 


Settling Temperatures 


The actual conditions used for settling vary with dif- 
ferent plants and with different types of operation. The 
minimum settling temperature has been found to be about 
150° F., at which one refiner finds a settling period of 80 
to 90 minutes necessary for proper settling. Another refiner 
has found that, at a temperature of 130° F., and atmespheric 
pressure, 16 hours are required for proper settling of this 
particular crude; at 250° F. and 185 pounds pressure to 
prevent vaporization, settling takes place in 60 to 90 minutes, 
which illustrates the effect of both pressure and temperature 
on settling speeds. 


One operator states that these temperatures and pres- 
sures are satisfactory for salt concentrations up to about 
150 pounds of salt per 1000 barrels. Above that concentra- 
tion higher temperatures and pressures must be used to 
obtain the needed efficiency of settling. If properly ad- 
justed, the operating conditions should reduce the salt con- 
centration to about five pounds per 1000 barrels, or less, de- 
pending on the properties of the individual crude. 


As another example of a successful method for de-salt- 
ing, one refiner introduces hot water into the charge line 
immediately beyond the discharge point from the charge 
pump; the “watered” charge enters a heat exchanger with 
1%-inch tubes, and is subsequently flashed at about 186° F. 
into a 3 foot x 16 foot tower equipped with three or four 
trays, the light vapors are eliminated here, and the charge 
then goes into the settling drum. This operation removes from 
the crude up to 75 per cent of the gasoline fraction, relieving 
the load on the primary heater. 


Two Troubles from Salt 


Two major types of troubles arise from the distillation 
of salt-containing crudes in East Texas plants. The salt 
found there contains, besides sodium chloride, the chlorides of 
calcium and magnesium. The last named two salts decom- 
pose, speakers pointed out, under elevated temperatures, mag- 
nesium chloride starting to decompose to form hydrochloric 
acid, HCl, and magnesium hydroxide, MgO, by hydrolysis at 
about 300° F. 


One problem is the deposition of salt, mainly sodium 
chloride, in tubes of heat exchangers and stills, forming a 
solid deposit which is or may be difficult and expensive to 
remove. The other trouble is corrosion, caused mainly by 
the HCl from decomposition of the chlorides mentioned, in 
towers, condensers, and elsewhere in the lower temperature 
areas. Some hydrogen sulfide corrosion appears to occur, 
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doubtless caused by the liberation of the sulfide from the 
decomposition of sulfur compounds, especially in cracking 
units. 

Deposition Problem 

One company finds that, with a two per cent salt con- 
centration, the pipe still must be cleaned of salt deposits 
about every four days, when operating at 580° F. outlet tem- 
perature. This trouble appears to begin at a point past the 
heat exchangers which reach a temperature of about 400° F., 
where the crude reaches about 475° F. with the crude pumps 
operating at 250 pounds discharge pressure. It is a deposition 
problem. In one case exchanger tubes were so clogged that 
the pump stopped, unable to work against the back pressure. 
The introduction of steam cleaned out these tubes properly, 
permitting resumption of plant operations. 

In another plant, however, steam was found insufficient 
to remove the caked deposit. After strong steaming, five 
or six layers of salt were found to remain in the tubes. 

Opinions expressed by operators indicate that by the 
reduction of salt content to about four pounds per 100 barrels, 
deposition is eliminated, although corrosion is not necessarily 
eliminated until much lower concentrations are reached. Ex- 
perience has shown that little or no deposit of salt occurs 
in locations where the heat is “‘soft,’’ that is, heat added in 
exchangers or in convection still banks; more salt can be 
handled under these conditions than where radiant banks, 
for example, are operating at a high rate of heat input. De- 
position is likely to occur wherever a rapid heat input rate 
is maintained, or where slow and gradual evaporation is 
taking place. 

Where Corrosion Occurs 

Corrosion has been found to occur chiefly at the point 
of condensation of steam and oil vapors. It also is found in 
some cases in heat exchangers and towers, as well as in 
rundown and storage tanks. One refiner has found no cor- 
rosion from settled crude when operating at 575° F., even 
when using steam in the fractionating tower. Many op- 
erators have experienced corrosion in their condensers, while 
others have had none. Part of this variation is due, it is be- 
lieved, to differences in temperatures and time of exposure 
and to varying quantities of steam used, but doubtless 
more of the difference is due to better settling. 

In one case, where a large percentage of the light 
naphtha fraction is flashed from a tower after preheat- 
ing for the settler, the first or preheater stream is not cor- 
rosive. After heating the flashed crude in the pipe still 
the second stream, or the first from the still, does produce 
corrosion in the tower and condenser sections. The data on 
this problem are insufficient to enable the operators to draw 
a satisfactory conclusion as to its cause. 

Corrosion in Tanks 

In some refineries corrosion has been found to occur 
in the top rings and roofs of rundown and storage tanks. 
In these same tanks no corrosion has shown up on the 
bottom and lower rings. The concensus of opinion is that 
this corrosion is doubtless due to the presence of HCl and 
H,S, either by the formation of iron chlorides and sulfides, 
or by the promotion of oxidation to form the oxides, since 
both of these reactions may occur, oxidation especially 
taking place in the presence of hydrogen sulfide. Absence 
of corrosion in the tank bottom, where hydrochloric acid 
and hydrogen sulfide might be expected in the water there, 
indicates that oxidation may be the chief offender in this 
situation, atmospheric oxygen being present above the 
liquid but not in contact with the lower, liquid-covered sheets. 

A suggestion was made by F. N. Williams that, be- 
cause of this variation, in refiner’s experiences, the differ- 
ent laboratories should analyze the salt found in their own 
crudes, and that these analyses be made available to all 
members of the group. By comparing these figures, it is 
hoped that some of the variations and discrepancies in re- 
sults and experiences may be explained. 

Opinion of the operators present at the meeting was 
practically unanimous that the salt situation is becoming 
general rapidly, and that refiners must make plans for 
permanent installations of salt-removing equipment to re- 
duce losses from both corrosion and salt deposition. 
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1936 World Consumption 
Of Oil Products 


By V. R. GARFIAS* and E. V. WHETSEL* 


(Presented Before Annual Meeting of American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, Feb. 17-19) 


I, IS estimated that world consumption of petroleum, its 
products and related fuels during 1936 reached an all-time 
peak of 1,757,778,000 barrels, an increase of 143,000,000 bar- 
rels over 1935. 

As indicated in Table 1, world output of petroleum and 
related fuels exceeded demand by. 92,510,000 barrels during 
the year, as compared to an excess output of 88,000,000 
barrels during 1935. Production within the United States 
exceeded domestic demand by approximately 51,000,000 bar- 
rels in 1936, as compared to an excess output of 53,000,000 
barrels in the previous year. Outside the United States 
production exceeded demand by 41,510,000 barrels in 1936 
and by 35,000,000 barrels in 1935. 

Table 2 combines excess production in the United 
States with the favorable balance of exports over imports, 
showing that stocks in the United States were reduced by 
23,400,000 barrels in 1936, as compared to 22,447,000 bar- 
rels in the previous year. In the rest of the world excess 
output over demand combined with the excess of imports 
over exports from the United States indicates an unfavor- 
able balance of approximately 116,000,000 barrels during 
1936. Unquestionably a large portion of this balance rep- 
resents an increase of stock in foreign countries, but a part 
is also due to imperfect consumption figures and the im- 
possibility of obtaining accurate production statistics from 
such countries as Russia. 

Table 3 shows the world’s consumption classified by 
countries and according to principal products. 

Table 4, world production of crude and related fuels by 
countries. Related fuels consist of natural gasoline, benzol, 
alcohol used as motor fuel, shale oils, etc. 

As the figures of the table indicate, the petroleum in- 
dustry within the United States showed some improvement 
during 1936. Withdrawals from storage, however, con- 
tinue to be made possible by the favorable balance of ex- 
ports over imports, but it must be emphasized that such 
favorable balance did not increase during 1936. In the 
world outside the United States, the industry despite in- 
creased consumption continued to increase stocks rapidly, in- 
dicating the approaching necessity of the curtailment of for- 
eign output and the possibility that exports from the United 
States may continue to decline. 


*Cities Service Co. 


TABLE I 


World Production and Consumption 
(Thousands of Barrels) 


World World Excess Prod. 

Year Production Consumption Over Consump. 

1932 1,362,039 1,348,407 13,632 

1933 1,467,128 1,406,923 60,205 

1934 ‘ 1,562,834 1,507,599 55,235 

1935 .. ie ; 1,702,793 1,614,475 88,318 
*1936 ; ; 1,850,290 1,757,780 92,510 

*Estimated from statistics available in December. 
TABLE Il 


Changes in Stocks 
(Thousands of Barrels) 
Excess 
Excess Imports From 


Excess Prod. Imports U.S. A. Over 


Over Over Exports Total 
Year Consump. Exports To. U.S.A. to Storage 
World World World 

United Outside United Outside United Outside 

States U.S.A. States U.S.A. States U.S. A. 

1932 R-13,011 26,643 R-28,781 28,781 R-41,792 55,424 
1933 67,427 R- 7,222 R-60,254 60,254 7,173 53,032 
1934 . . 26,164 29,071 R-64,013 64,013 R-37,849 93,084 
1935 . ~. Sead 35,291 R-75,474 75,474 R-22,447 110,765 
*1936 : 51,000 41,510 R-74,400 74,400 R-23,400 115,910 


*Estimated from statistics available in December. 
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TABLE III 


1936 World Consumption 
(Thousands of Barrels) 

















Motor Gas & Miscei- 1936 1935 1934 
Fuel Kerosine Fuel Oil Lubricants laneous Total Total Total 

United States ..............2.008- 482,000 50,000 405,000 22,500 130,500 1,090,000 981,650 920,165 
Se —_——— ee 14,800 30,400 63,200 8,500 17,800 134,700 127,377 117,300 
United Kingdom ................. 38,500 6,400 27,000 2,900 4,100 78,900 76,213 72,170 
FFANce ..........- piterer ade ob aoe 23,000 1,490 13,000 1,640 3,200 42,330 40,523 40,555 
Co re 17,500 1,990 15,600 1,060 2,000 38,150 36,610 34,692 
NN ocd CanVu concede eennenueds 17,000 990 12,200 4,020 2,900 37,110 33,636 29,231 
EL, Nees odnendabetibeekeecdew es 8,100 1,500 14,750 1,900 1,900 28,150 25,327 22,948 
PED: Krickndeenvecenieans tas 6,200 1,320 16,400 450 890 25,260 23,204 20,786 
0 eT rrr 4;500 1,480 11,000 720 2,200 19,900 17,626 14,374 
DRCTICO) csciicnxjcwsedesacensaceeecsene 2,540 620 11,500 170 2,500 17,330 16,938 16,334 
fit) ae 790 1,240 11,700 220 2,000 15,950 15,320 15,686 
Netherlands West Indies.......... 180 30 13,200 35 3,820 17,265 15317 13,850 
BYItiSh Tradla: .vcccvasiscscscscwovs - 2,480 6,500 3,800 990 1,300 15,070 14,604 13,865 
PAM NINN RA soit cbc eg ale, @ sys, dein, bur 6,800 1,170 3,340 460 670 12,440 11,909 11,099 
Netherland East Indies ........... 1,490 2,000 5,100 160 1,240 9,990 9,609 9,559 
The Netherlands ................. 3,480 1,830 2,400 380 890 8,080 8,582 7,620 
Venezuela ............... cc eee eee 590 30 1,200 oo 5,900 y hy fs 7,135 6,241 
Se 3,480 890 2,150 360 600 7,480 7,069 6,366 
RORREMAD hos eal 00.6 3 ae 4d S wide ea me 990 2,460 2,800 260 340 6,850 6,622 6,770 
(ae 2,510 750 3,280 180 70 6,790 6,602 6,185 
a re er eer 2,800 190 1,650 100 210 4,950 6,560 6,581 
CS 430 980 3,200 200 1,500 6,310 6,163 6,003 
NG: bbe ipecenes en tid enenaneaea 540 2,000 2,890 180 190 5,800 5,385 4,893 
Union of South Africa ............ 3,100 570 1,140 200 200 5,210 4,932 4,213 
oli: hy ie 2,200 560 1,640 160 290 4,850 4,680 4,937 
NG: avn e keds ens e nes hawee on os 2,520 210 1,190 220 420 4,560 4,394 4,269 
CO ee 490 70 3,750 40 110 4,460 4,381 4,356 
Trinidad ............. 00. cee eee 105 70 3,800 30 290 4,295 4,133 2,782 
Philippine Islands ............... 1,000 580 2,400 80 130 4,190 3,971 3,464 
Norway ..........cc cece eee ee eens 1,190 305 1,980 95 110 3,680 Sok 3,510 
yea gh 1,830 190 1,150 160 40 3,370 3,356 3,373 
Cr 650 60 2,750 ft 40 a0 3,338 aot 
New Zealand ..................5. 1,990 160 1,240 80 115 3,585 3010 3,299 
2 970 1,010 600 400 300 3,280 Bele’ 2,933 
Czechoslovakia ................... 1,800 440 740 220 180 3,380 3,191 3,076 
Le 310 220 2,080 55 690 3,000 3,108 2,198 
British Malay .................... 580 320 2,060 70 190 3,220 3,048 2,840 
Hawaiian Islands ................ 980 140 1,990 65 70 3,245 3,034 2,971 
PUIBTTAG: ccc cuiccacwsecvceuccveces 910 290 1,200 145 140 2,685 2,565 2,187 
Uruguay ......... cc cece ee eee 630 60 1,800 40 40 2,570 2,381 2,370 
Panama Canal Zone .............. 110 30 2,300 20 40 2,500 2,341 2,071 
TE 1,300 400 340 110 130 2,280 2,192 2,100 
Irish Free State ................. 1,110 520 260 70 200 2,160 2,086 1,917 
| ee 420 430 760 60 300 1,970 1,849 1,686 
GreeCe ...... cc eee eee eee eae - 370 150 1,060 60 50 1,690 1,592 Lots 
Porto Rico ............ 0. cee eee eee 490 70 990 35 40 1,625 1,538 1,451 
PE -etivenervecscntensetewes 600 410 440 40 60 1,550 1,472 1,020 
CES cs agian da ewes Ww Keene ewe 420 400 450 90 100 1,460 1,419 1,615 
OS) 580 360 140 95 95 1,270 1,226 121) 
French Morocco ................. 770 95 110 40 130 1,145 1,102 1,079 
Others ........... 0. cece eee eee 6,700 5,550 23,200 1,040 2,670 39,160 37,104 33,365 

MASREES: Sac deasnsssnwsdewode 674,825 129,930 707,920 51215 193,890 1,757,780 1,614,475 1,507,599 


-All figures estimated from data available to December 1st. 


Consumption figures include crude consumed as such, all its products and related fuels such as Benzol, Natural Gasoline, Alcohol used as Motor Fuel. 
Oil delivered to ships bunkers is included in consumption of country where deliveries made. 





TABLE IV 
1935 (Thousands of Barrels) 1936 
Related Related 
Crude Fuels Total Crude Fuels Total 

United States .................. 2.222 eee 993,942 40,735 1,034,677 1,097,000 44,000 1,141,000 
re 176,688 800 177,488 191,000 1,000 192,000 
WOETOTUNIBIO ook ccc ccc c asec esc cccccccsn 151,523 700 152,223 163,000 800 163,800 
ce | 61,150 900 62,050 64,000 1,000 65,000 
OI ee cs oa elinsinetain anise e 4.00% ea eS ACES 57,304 870 58,174 57,400 900 58,300 
Netherlands East Indies ................. 42,569 1,800 44,369 44,500 1,800 46,300 
PRNEOD: ccad.cseccwevenacsceseseccecssecesi 40,234 300 40,734 40,500 800 41,300 
RO oi shai. 66 OE A SOA w Sw 9 e 96 8 WO 26,500 ..... 26,500 rt lw 28,200 
CO a 17,618 400 18,018 18,700 500 19,200 
SOR cs x. ya, 0 ao bab ch w10n 40 00 a4 00 60.5 Awe 16,835 1,200 18,035 17,400 1,300 18,700 
PPROTMINA 2c cccccccsasecasescecsaneses 14,317 300 14,617 15,200 400 15,600 
fel) ar 11,670 90 11,760 13,200 100 13,300 
British India ......................00000e 9,277 100 9,377 9,600 100 9,700 
Oo 3,054 5,900 8,954 3,100 6,200 9,300 
British Borneo ...................2.00008 4,974 100 5,074 4,700 100 4,800 
NEE eM eh cn 5 w 6.4 si k's ob 4 New aan eH sie 6 3,973 500 4,473 3,800 500 4,300 
Bahrein Island ......................205. P65 «awaws 1,265 Ot ree 3,400 
OO A ee ee 1,848 130 1,978 2,400 150 2,550 
Sakhalin Island ......................... 2,850  —..... 2,850 VS 2,840 
Ecuador ........ 2.0. ccc cee ee ee eee eee eee hy re it ioe 00 awe 1,850 
DEEN, ig. Sire sin a oe ORG HA AD NLR RRs enn eo 113 1,334 1,447 130 1,350 1,480 
SE 5 vivir iVenuc'ssesasadsccrnaneens ean 1,215 40 1,255 1,200 50 1,250 
ee a 1,050 4,700 5,750 1,000 5,120 6,120 

1,641,694 61,099 1,702,793 1,784,120 66,170 1,850,290 


1936 figures estimated from data to December Ist. 
Related Fuels—Natural Gasoline, Benzol, Alcohol blended as motor fuels, shale oils, etc. 
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New 


Cracking. No. 2 067 730, issued Jan. 12, 

1937; filed May 23, 1934; R. H. Price and 
R. V. Shankland, assignors to Standard Oil 
Co. (Ind.); one drawing; 6 claims. 
e A three stage cracking process. Heavy 
oil to be treated is first subjected to a 
preliminary cracking operation of a vis- 
cosity breaking nature, such as to pro- 
duce light clean gas oil relatively free 
from coke forming tendencies, with only a 
small production of gasoline. The re- 
sulting lightly cracked products are sepa- 
rated into heavy tar-like residue, light 
clean gas oil and gasoline. A heavier gas 
oil may also be separated if desired, and 
be recycled to the viscosity breaking crack- 
ing operation. 

The light clean gas oil is then subjected 
to a drastic cracking operation by being 
passed once through a primary cracking 
zone at a relatively high temperature and 
under relatively high pressure. The light- 
er products are separated from a tar- 
like residue in an evaporator tower and 
then fractionated in a bubble tower to 
produce an intermediate condensate stock 
suitable for further cracking, preferably 
under low pressure in the vapor phase, 
and a final distillate. The condensate 
stock is cracked as indicated and products 
are either fractionated to produce a final 
distillate and condensate for recycling 
through the vapor phase cracking zone, 
or are combined with the primary or high 
pressure stage cracked products for frac- 
tionation therewith. 


In the event the vapor phase or low 
pressure cracked products are separately 
fractionated, the final distillate may be 
combined with that produced by the frac- 
tionation of the high pressure cracked 
products resulting from the once-through 
cracking operation, or with the gasoline 
derived from the viscosity breaking crack- 
ing operation, or if desired other blends 
of the light final distillate may be made 
to produce a final product of desired char- 
acteristics. Heavy naphtha separated in 
the process may be reformed if desired 
and resulting high anti-knock gasoline 
may be blended with the other distillates 
to increase the anti-knock value of the 
final gasoline distillate. 


An important condition of this invention 
is said to be that the temperatures and 
pressures of the primary and secondary 
cracking zones and time of passage of the 
oil should be selected to produce high 
cracking per pass in the primary single 
pass zone and relatively low conversion 
in the secondary recycling zone. 


* * * 


Decolorizing. No. 2 067 802, issued Jan. 
12, 1937; filed July 5, 1933; C. F. Tears, as- 
signor to The Petroleum Processes Corp.; 
one drawing; 7 claims. 

@ Mixture of viscous lubricating oil and 
liquefied propane solvent is heated under 
pressure to effect complete solution and 
extreme dilution of the lubricating oil. 
On cooling to a temperature correspond- 
ing to a solvent vapor pressure over 150 
pounds per square inch the solution is 
reduced to optimum decolorizing temper- 
ature. The cooled solution is passed 
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REVIEWS OF 


EFINING 


Parents 


through a bed of absorbent decolorizing 
clay under the same pressure and then 
distilled under pressure to separate the 
solvent. 


Advantages are said to be the use of 
a lesser quantity of diluent, greater pene- 
tration of the clay by the diluent, the 
pressure aids in the percolation method, 
recovery of diluent from clay by relieving 
pressure, and activating effect of fresh 
propane on the filter clay. 


. * * 


Lubricating oil. No. 2067334, issued 
Jan. 12, 1937; filed Nov. 19, 1931; R. C. Os- 
terstrom, assignor to The Pure Oil Co.; 
one drawing; one claim. 


e Process for treating unsaturated hydro- 
carbon distillate produced by vapor phase 
cracking to produce motor fuel and lu- 
bricating oil. The distillate is contacted 
with an adsorptive polymerizing catalyst 
at 500-600 F. under enough pressure to 
keep the distillate in the liquid phase in 
order to selectively polymerize the color 
imparting and gum-forming constituents. 
Polymers are separated from hydrocar- 
bons boiling within the motor fuel range 
and distilled under sub-atmospheric pres- 
sure below cracking temperature to re 
move pitch-like substances as a residue. 
The viscous distillate fraction is con- 
densed, subjected to refining with sulfuric 
acid to remove impurities, and neutralized. 


Oklahoma City 
Field 


(Continued from page 95) 


thing that has ever been thought of was 
used, or at least tried, in the production 
of oil. Stage-lifts, intermitters, ordinary 
gas-lift, the familiar plunger pump and 
the bottom-hole impeller type pump have 
been and are being used. The bureau re- 
port does not draw distinctions as to effi- 
ciency among these various kinds of lift- 
ing devices but leaves the inference that 
no one will do the most effective work 
under all conditions. 


Wisely, the bureau engineers also re- 
frained from attempting to set up a bal- 
ance sheet on the field. Only an approxima- 
tion could be given. It is probable that 
at this time an overall loss would be shown 
between total expense and total realiza- 
tion; this would be difficult to trace out 
even approximately, as leasehold costs, 
a substantial part of the whole, are im- 
possible to calculate. Some companies 
did make a profit, some lost substantially. 


The field is by no means marked for 
early extinction and its output will con- 
tinue for considerable time to range be- 
tween 100,000 and 125,000 barrels daily. 
But the palmy days are over and develop- 
ment is almost finished. Oklahoma City 
takes its place with the other residual 
fields of the country. 


LEACH 


F RAC TO 
CONDENSERS 


for 
High Pressure 
and 
Temperature 









Also 

HEAT EXCHANGERS 
for Vacuum and 

Atmospheric Service 


Patented in the 
United States 
and 


Foreign Countries 


C.H.LEACH CO. Inc. 


117 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











CATALYSIS 


“CATALYTIC Reactions 
at High Pressures and 
Temperatures” is one of the 
most absorbing technical sub- 
jects among refining tech- 
nologists today, and is there- 
fore a most timely and fitting 
title for this 800-page volume 
just off the press, written by 
V. N. Ipatieff who is doubt- 
less the most outstanding 
authority on Catalysis in the 
world. 


This book covers the sub- 
ject completely in its various 
phases, and does so in a 
manner to make it the 
most useful book on catalysis 
yet made available to the 
chemist. Price is $7.50. 


Write to 


NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 


NEWS 


1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, 
Ohio 
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FOR REAL ECONOMY 
SPECIFY SMOOTH-BORE NEOPRENE HOSE 
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i use of NEOPRENE has 


made the smooth-bore hose 


practical for pump and wet service 
tank truck hose. And the smooth- 
bore hose is setting a new standard 
for low replacement costs. 

This light-weight, flexible, dur- 
able hose finds favor with oper- 
ators because it is so much easier 
to handle than the older type of 
hose; for the tough, resilient NEO- 
PRENE lining replaces 


the heavy, clumsy metal 





° 


lining used in ordinary hose. 
NEOPRENE lined smooth-bore 
hose will deliver maximum service 
and operating economy. A trial will 
demonstrate this to your satisfac- 
tion. Rubber manufacturers and 
suppliers all over the country are 
ready to supply you with this new 
type of hose. 
Ask your regular supplier for 
NEOPRENE lined hose or write 
us for a list of manufac- 


turers. 


GS. U.S. PaT OFF 





IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 
OF SMOOTH-BORE 
NEOPRENE HOSE 


Greater Durability. 
. 
Lighter Weight. 
Greater Flexibility. 
“ 


Low Friction Loss—Speedier delivery 
or smaller-sized hose. 
o 
Lower Evaporation Loss. 
. 
No Particles in the gasoline. NEO- 
PRENE lined hose in curb service 


over two years showed no deteriora- 


NEOPRENE 


Formerly sold under the trade-mark ‘‘Duprene’’ 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION, E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


tion of the tube. 
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J. Edgar Pew, vice-president of Sun Oil 

Co., Philadelphia, was awarded the 
Anthony F. Lucas gold medal, for achieve- 
ment in production engineering, at the 
annual meeting of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. This 
was the first time this medal has been 
awarded and the first time an American 
producer has been so honored by a scientific 
society. 


The medal was given in recognition of 
Mr. Pew’s work for standardization of oil 
field equipment, which was started nearly 20 
years ago through the Mid-Continent Oil & 
Gas Association. 


J. EDGAR PEW 


In 1922 the American Petroleum Institute 
took up the project and made Mr. Pew 
chairman of a _ general committee on 
standardization. Within two years much 
of the preliminary work was done and Mr. 
Pew was elected the second president of 
the institute in 1924. 


The first Lucas medal, which bears the 
name of the discoverer of the Spindletop 
field, thus goes to a pioneer producer who 
was engaged in production in that field in 

= its flush days. Mr. Pew went to south 
ne ee ) Texas and Spindletop in 1901. 
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